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І owe tsme explanation for adding another to ће 
already numerous schóol-books on ‘European History 
which have been pouring from the press in Terent 
* years. о аххан? f 
» This bcok is somewhat different in scope from the 


coer of sachjworks, and w. 25 conceived in speci] 


- eireumstances;"end for a special ‘purpose. Being ap- 
pointed two years ago to teach history in one of the 
large government schools and train’ ze colleges at Cairo, 
I was confronted with а syllabus ef exceptional length 
and interest, which had to be worked through in an 
incredibly short time and without a text books No 
published book could be found to exactly suit the re- 
quirements vf the ease, none which covered the wide 
ficld prescribed, without being too crammed with facts 

or too difficult for Egyptian boys. The official syllabus 
shad, L believe, been modelled on a German one, and was 
divided into three parts for the classes of three successive 


" years in fhe secondary schools. In the First Year an 


attempt was made to sketch briefly the life-story of the 
‘thirty greatest men in political history from Themistocles 
to Bismarck. At the same time an elementary know- 
ledge of chronology was to be insisted on. The Second 
Year devoted its attention to great historical movements, 
іт”. апо periods of history—chiefly European—being 
studied ip moderate аал from the growth of the 
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Roman power up to modern times. The velatiga be-. 3 
tween each period and the /one precedin ndssuecdüding ^ 9, 
it was to be impressed upen the pupils,\so that while э 


“able to ‘regard each event or movement a individually 
interesting, they should.QIso be {апа to estimate aright 
the due importance of each act in the long drama. But 
the principle of development, in no narrow political 
sense, was’ nore carefully, brGught out,in the Third j 
Yeu's course. It covered the some ground as that of 
tu.essecond year, but im a different way.” From the 
history ‘of Europe as previously sketched and here 
supplemented, an enquiry wagemade, int the growth f» 
uationality, of civilization, and of political liberty, The 
course was then eo'icluded by some chapters on recent 
Egyptian history. || 

This programme s certainly an ambitious one, and the 
wisdom of its enaci'nent has ben ceaselessly traversed. 
Experience proves the extreme difficulty of giving 
Egyptian boys a grasp of the themes prescribed im the 
third year's course, while the expediency of entering the 
domains of political philosophy in a secondary school at - 
any time or place is highly doubtful. But the feasibility: == 
of the second year’s syllabus is less debatable, although 
its length is exceeding great. Two hours a week for 
hardly more than thirty weeks scarcely suffice to cover 
the vast extent of ground marked out. To complete the 
task in time, the lesson becomes a lecture, and for Loys 
of sixteen, who are learning a fresh subject in a foreign 
language, a lecture is insufficient. Teaching proper is E 
imperative, and that can only be obtained to the required ` 4- 
extent in either of two ways: (i) by curtailing the syllabus 
(eg. cut out the interesting, but to the Egyptian ratur 12 
futile speculations of the third year's course, and fill out К) 
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the second years programme: sufficiently to make it of 
fit length for thesewo years combined), or (ii) by supply- 
ing atext-bookr Difficulties arose to prevent the choice 
of he first alternative, and Г therefore decided to write 
an outline history of the periodg covered in the, second 
yes course, whereby the facts could. be mastered«by 
the boys at home, and the teacher devote iumself to 
reasonable hystruetion instead of lecturing. .. 
i This, then, is my exéuse тог the book; the imper- 
fections of treatment ate my own, but if the scheme 
be incomplet, the syllahs for which it was w?itten 
mast be keld responsible. I have seldom heard the 
syllabus attacked ow these grounds; it is often assailed, 
as over-ambitious, impracticable, ада long, seldom as 
incomplete or ill-arranged. So strihóng are its merits 
as a workable treatment of the main:lines of European 
development, for well-advanced pupils and with ample 
time, that the advisability of introducing such a scheme 
of history teaching into English schools has been more 
than once suggested. Hence I have been encouraged in 
. the preparation of this work by the feeling that even 
should a drastic alteration of the Egyptian syllabus take 
ant which is felt at home might hereby be 
catisHed, The English school-boy is far too ignorant of 
European history, and a text-book which, without sacri- 
ficing detai', compresses into a reasonably short space 
teresting periods of European develop- 


sóm^ of the most in ў m des 
ment, might encourage à wider history teaching in the 
upper forms of publie schools. 

The scope of the work must, of course, preclude the 
narrative from being either exhaustive or continuous. 
Thos. couutries or periods which have contributed but 


г r. small quota to the development of modern Europe only 
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enter incidentally into th general plan, while eyen in, ' » 
the periods specially treatd a large A of .evdatscin 
themselves interesting, but immaterial to \he main issues, Р 
‘must be ignored. Nor, gain, can there be № such a Work 
an unbroken thread of marrative fromichapter to cha ter. 
But the connection between the evénts of neighbouring 
periods should ‘be none the less apparent, and ‘myst be, ~. | 
insisted on-hy the ‘teacher: it ie only subject Such as the | 
Growth of the Ottoman Empire (Chaptér VIJ), the Rise 2 
оё Russia (Chapter X), or the "History of ‘Colgnization ? | 
(Chaj;ter-X TIT) which admit ofénzéructive detached study. ; 
For instance, the rise of the ,states-sys em of Europe, ZA 
especially spoken of in Chafters 1}, ILI, V, and УШ, ‘ , 
will be readily trafeable to the decay’ of the Roman‘ 
Empire, presented /in Chapter T, and the intimate con- У 
nection between tht period of Spanish supremacy treafed 
in Chapter VIII ой the ensuing greatness of France 
(Chapter IX) will Be readily appreciated. 2 
Where so much is left unsaid of the many things whjch 
might be said, ther 


e must be a marked tendency to „= 
allusiveness, but in a school-book used under the superin- ¢ 
tendence of an efficient teacher this Ss hardly a deféct; o. | a4 
rather it sh І 


ould by him be made the оссаѕіса for en- * 
couraging enquiries into events and characters emcrely 
alluded to in the narrative. At the same time foot-notes 
have been supplied in considerable number ix? cover such ^ 
cases. Considerations of cost have limited the number ° '' 


of maps supplied, so that åt is presumed that an atlas, 
(such as Colbeck’s School His 


torical Atlas) will bg used 
throughout. . Most especially is this the ĉase, eithér — 4 
when a general map of Europe at any period is required, $ 
or when treaties, sucheas those of Utrecht or зеге | 
being considered. To learn 


how to use an atlas properly 


A 
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` 18 of the first importance in piodying history, and here 
o> again lthe respoasibility of ihe teacher is very great. 
Another priceless aid to history teaching is the lantern 
aie lecture. The eyes of youth аге more sensitive to im-* 
$* . pression than thevears, so ар a well-illustrated and 
E well-delivered lecture will impart a living interest to: the 
709 dry bones of dat^s and facts. I have found tne present 
i course—or famy parts et it —peculiatly susceptible of 
ə treatment by magie-lantern slides, butát must be clearly 
understood that such a method of history teaching should 
< be only suppementary-to ?he more ordinary meth(ds of 
2 Роа instruvtionsfounded upon book-work. : 


| ES ~>" Т must here reg: ster my gratitude to all who have 
! 


o , 


^" assisted me by" suggestion, correctijn, or in any other 

way; and more particularly do I thank the Rev. F. G. 

Paterson, M.A. (late of New College, Oxford), and Mr. 

| R. 8. Rait, М.А., Fellow and Tutoy. of New College— 

у "s the former for шапу suggestions ‘and emendations in 
У К phraseology, the latter for kindly reading through the 
» whole of the proof-sheets, and for many most valuable 
Cl criticisms. iv : 
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SKETCH;OF THE GHOWTH AND DECLINE OF THE , 
i 9 0 ROMAN EMPIRE 3 ? 
X s D 


ee Sy, о ОШ power: extent, and sheer solidity the Roman Empire 
‘ was the most remarkable creation of antiquity, while i5 
would not be too inuch to say tl\rt its 
influence on the world has exceeded that Rome in tio 
; of any other empire of which histgry oro 
| ie bears record. Rome developed a system of government 
Toit peculiarly fitted to survive, she сауал and institutions 
А ^to the world, and she had а large share in creating the 
states-system of modern Europe. She did more than the 
Ба Greeks еуез to spread Greek civilization abroad, 
li , and the part she played in diffusing Christianity was, 
a ~Ticalculable. Thus it comes that a study of Rome and 
= o her empire is indispensable to a right understanding of 


^ moderi” history, and that a sketch of the growth and 
: 9 a decline of that empire is a fit starting-point in an account 

: < о H B 
'. $5 o such as we "propose to give, of the chief movements 


which have contributed to create the Europe of to-day. 
* "phe origin of Rome is the*subject of numerous stories 
and lagendg, most of them connected with the origin of 
"m i : fter whom the ome 
> mythological hero Romulus, afte Me 
Pit city is said £o have been named" Certain it is that 


. rer, ion i h we cannot accept 
1 The traditional date of,the foundation is 753 B.C., and thougl c 

O this date as true, yet 753 may be conveniently taken as ша: beginning of Roman 
history. The Romans themselves dated everything from this year. а 


УЛ 4 n 


no definite foundation of the ёбу took place: Rome was 


H E о 9 m 
neither founded nor built ih a day, as the legend tyould 


have us believe. ы : 

The district south of Rome was called Latium beca-ase 
it was peopled by Latins, an Indo-European people who 
The uns had probably invaded Italy from the nGrth 
League. 
ber of settlements, which united in a confedexation called 
the Latin League, and Rene was in its,origin a Latin 
settlument. At least it seems ta have resultéd from a 
gradual amalgaiaation of’ three separate settlenfents of 
Latins, which had been planted on the Tiber hills. 

Though the youngest of the*Latin toWxs,sRome soon 
outstripped them all by virtue of its position, doubly 
useful as а trade сей{те and a frontier fortress between 
Latium and the hostile Etruscans. 

When first we hear of her in history, Rome was gev- 
erned by a senate of nobles, with a king who acted as 

president, and had to rule according to the 
Rome origin s E 
governed by laws. But one of these kings, Tarquiains 

Superbus, made himself a tyrant, and tried 
to put himself above the laws, governing the people ac- 
cording to his own will, and treating them harshly. Sa 
Expulsion of the &bout 510 в.с. the Romans rose agcinst him, 
Kgs; 0100: drove him and his family away, anded=ter- 
mined to be without kings in future. The kingdom 


Beginning of gave place to the republic, and a new con- * 


MeRepublic. stitution gradually took shape, in which 


Rome was governed by consuls (generals and chief magi- 
strates), praetors (judges), and a host of other officials 
chosen in different ways and exercising different func- 
tions The more important officials- consuls, praetórs, 


1E.g. quaestors, the Roman paymasters ; aediles, who superintended public works, 


sanitation, and police; and censors, who, besides Superintending finance, enjoyed a 
vast power of moral control. К 
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in prehistoric times. They founded, a num- - 
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“and censors, were elected by, the comitia centuriata, a 
~, popular assembly’ “which had зо the right of inflicting 
capital --pünishment and of determining questions of war 

Е апф peace. This assembly had? practically superseded 

õe . an older one calledo the comitia euriata, but was in its 
` turn’suceeeded by the comitia (а, which discharged 

c the legislative functions of the state.» This curious 

E гапа irregulas assembly was the sov: ereign power which 

theofetically carried out is with through the magistrates 
it е тошу Bat in reality it was thessenate 

Uum which wis chiefly responsible for the creation of Rome’s 

> . great ешр and the magistrates generally" allbwed 

Bas sc themselves to bè conérolléd „апа advised by the “ patres 

4 . conseripti”, the oe ae "The rede was in theory a 

. purely consultative ody, composed of ex-magistrates, 

and contained therefore “the accumulated wisdom and 

y: experience of the republic”. It was*not until about 

eo. 100 в.с. that the golden age of the senate was at an end, 

pnd we shall find that its decays paved the way for that 
extension of popular power which meant either anarchy 
or Caesarism, 


e From the earliest times the Romans had opened their 
EO КЕЗ {о foreigners, % and soon the number of new-comers 
exceeded that of the original settlers. The annie 
* Pus аідіо, Romans called themselves “ patri- Fatriclans and 
М cians’ * (trom Latin, * patres ", fathers), and 
д *looked доуа әп the new-comers, calling them plebeians 
5 


* from * plebs ”=crowd), and allowing them no share in 
the government of the city. „lhe plebeians had to serve 
in the army without pay, und were constantly running 

«into debt avith the patricians, who were allowed by the 
2 meo Roman law af debt to imprison and enslave the 
= debtor. This ‘vas more than the plebeians could endure, 

"und they determined to get magistrates of their own 

"who would protect them against their task-masters. 
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So in the year 494 they rétired from Rome in a body, 


and informed the patritians that “they would only 
return on condition of “haying officers of their. own, 


who were to be called “tribunes”. This the patri¢ians | 


granted, realizing that the plebeians were necessary to 
themselves both in peace and war. For two-hufidred 


years more the struggle continued, but it was conducted ¢ 


with great moderation and without civil-war, and the 
discipline of it was of great value in the development 
of ‘national character. The plrbeians first Succeeded in 
Híaking themselves happier and more prospeYous, and 
then gradually gained a greater share in tht. government, 
Plebeians acquire Until, by the "year- 300; -patricians and 
political rights: plebeinns had equa] judicial and political 
rights. The patrictans had no longer the law-courts to 
themselves, and they no longer had a monopoly of ће 
public offices. During all this time the Romans vere 
training themselves to become a ruling race, and even 
before the year 3€0 they had conquered many neigh- 
bouring tribes, and had become greatly feared in dtaly. 
Plebeians had fought side by side with the patricians 
against the common enemies, and it was largely owing 


to their good conduct in the wars that they had acquired: 


their political rights. 
We are now in a position to give a connected зок 
of Rome’s earlier foreign policy and conquests. Gradu- 


Rome's eariy 9lly she became head of the Latin League; 
conquests, 


Etruria she fulfilled whaf was the original purpose of, 
the league,—to keep back the Etruscans north of the 


Tiber. During the fifth century the Etraszarís wore > 


` defeated by Gauls from the north end by Greeks ffom 
South Italy and Sicily, so that Rome By seizing her 


and by leading frequent expeditions into” 


opportunity was able to subdue Etruria and push the, 


Roman boundary northwards, During this century also, 


? 
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iĝ _ there oceurred some troublesome wars with the Volscians 

: we and Aequians, motthtain tribe to the south and east of 
|. Rome. -The Roman arms were almost uniformly vie- 
torieus, and it is to this period that we owe the inter- 
-esting story of Corielanus, which Bhakespeare has woven 
into % famous play. e 6 Ё ° 

At the beginning of the fourth century the @efals from 
* North italy marched against the Romans, sacked Rome, 
and returned to their homes laden with plunder” qi sack 
This made the Romans eareful: they tried to Rome, 600. 
improve their army, and atelast°managed’ to drive’ back: 
the Gauls епа the Po. “English history in the ninth 
«and tenth centuries supplies an interesting parallef to, 

these events. It is well known how the Danes, when 
they invaded England, weakened o7 destroyed every 
kingdom save that of Wessex, so that when at last 
Alfred's successors Succeeded in expelling the Danes, 
they obtained a greater power than the previous kings 
of Wessex had enjoyed. Бату, thq.Gauls had greatly 
weakened many of the old enenties of Rome, and thus 
Rome, by conquering the Gauls, obtained a wider power 
i in the Italian peninsula. The Latins, however, were 
zdiscóntented with the power of Rome; they wished to 
parkieipatecin her success, and urged that Rome should 
“he merely the capital, and not the mistress of Latin War, 
the Leagüe. On their objections being ignored, 340-338. 

. "they made war upon the Romans, but were defeated. 
* Their victors, however, did not treat them very harshly, 
büt held out hopes of their one day being made citizens 
cf Rome if they remained fait&ful. 

The text series of wars was waged against the Sam- 
nités, a hardy mountain tribe in the centre of 
Southern Taly: They had attacked some Greek Wars, k 
cities on the coast, and these cities asked help X 
‘of Rome, Three Sainnite wars were fought: Rome was 


in the-3°4 Century B.C. 
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Several times defeated, but at last in 290 the Samnites 
‘Were subdued, and it was cléar that Rome was to be 
mistress af all Southern Ту. There only 
remained independent the Greed cities in the Tarentum, 7 
south, a group of orich towns founded some roe 
centüries before as colonies from*different, Greek states. 
о Tarentum, the largest of these, invitede a great warrior, 
t. Pyrrhts, king of Epirus, to help her against Invasion of 
Ronse} but he teo was defpated=by the Romans? Pyrrhus. 
in 275, and? Rome had no difficulty in subduing айе 
Greek cities. ге 9 Ge $01 
. She now dled over thé whole of Italy south of the 
vivers Macra end Rubico, north of which was the terri- 
. tory of the Gauls. But though mistress of 1 
so much country Rome still held to her old EE aun 
constitution, which was that of a city or SO. Tp teas 
musieipality. The citizens of Rome governed the rest 
of Italy; the Italians, therefore, and. more especially the 
_Latins, aimed at themselves becoming citizens of Rome. 
Meanwhile they were allowed @onsilerable latitude in 
the government of their own cities. 
To further “strengthen their hold over the conquered 
© cotintry the Romarfs founded numerous colonies in each 
part of Italy, binding them to each other and. Rome founds 
^ јо Rome by a net-work of good roads, invalu- Colonies. 
able ѓор е transport of troops and the quick conveyance 
© of news. The colonies were first and foremost military 
«outposts; thus they differed considerably from most of 
fhe colonies of other nations in antiquity. 
Finding herself mistress ой Italy, Rome was not long 
„іп. seeking фо extend her power beyond the pue 
Y *, 


К: The only other great people in the western Medit 
ч ranean were: the ‘Carthaginians, a powerful анһа 
: à i age 
1 , trading community, who had conquered all the (8 
| north of ydg iow РАЙ Були! пеп in b P é 
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kind of commercial activity® Тһе Cartha inians, who", 
had for long attempted *to conquer Sici y. from, the 
Greeks, were now in possession of the larger, portion, of 
that island. About tlis time some Italian mercencries 
forcibly seized the Gresk city of Messana, and implored 
aid froin Rome to make good their conquest against the 
armies cf Carthage and of Syracuse. The Romans, 
anxious to divide among themselves the ich lands of 
Sicily, a¢yuiesced, and ent’ an armanent across: the 
straits. з У 

The first Punie War lasted twenty-three yeafs, and it 

is important because the Romans for the fit time built 

* ships and fought st sea. Being successful, 
War, they took possession of Sicily, and thus laid 

лл. ; i ; dic 

the fourdation of their over-sea dominions., 

The island was turned into a Roman province, end 
Rome con- governed by a Roman magistrate in a more 
auers Sicily. despotic way than any part of Italy was 
governed. But the peace with Carthage was not in- 
tended to last long"and both sides prepared for a funther | 
struggle. 

Hamilcar, the great Carthaginian general, conquered 
most of Spain for Carthage, and there trained a splentlid 
army, with the object of leading it against Rome. But 
he died before the opportunity came, and was sues-eded 
by his young son Hannibal. 1 


At last, in the year 221, Hannibal found himself ready ° 


to attack Rome, and he induced the Romans to declare, o° 


Second Punic War by attacking their ally, the city of 
Мааа Seountum, in Spain. War being declared? 


Hannibal marched round to Italy by land with au army | 


oe 

1 Carthage was the most famous of the Phenician colfnies, 
founded in the ninth century B.C, The Phenicians, 
the shores of the Mediterranean, inhabited a long an 


the Sea-board of Palestine, It wasa country of independent, though sometimes allied, o 
cities. Tyre was the largest and most powerful of these cities, 
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“of about 80,000 men and a squadron of elephants, After 
losing half his forces in conflicts with the goma: 
barbarian tribes and in the^passage Of thew Hinr 
Alps, he arrived in thé fertile plains of Gallia early battles. 7. 
Cisalpina, the modern Lombardy. Chastising the hostile . 
bafbaréans, and forcing some t6 join his army, he, ad- 
' ^ vanced gouth and beat the Romans аё the hattles of the 
* _. Ticinus, the Trebia, and Trasymene.e He then overran 
Central Italy, фаб did ngt attack Rome herséif, knowing 
that the populace would resist him toa man. Не åeter- 
mined to wait, hoping that i? time he*might persuade 
_ all the Italfans to join him in a national war against the 
* Romans. © €^ « , 5 
The Romans for some бте carefully avoided battles, 
but at last in 216, after Hannibal had been successfully 
ravaging Southern Italy, two generals were battle or 
segt against him with an army far superior in Cannae, 216. 
numbers to his own. Hannibal, however, with the help 
. given by his splendid Nuinidian cavalry, completely anni- 
hileted the Roman army. Bt thé tide of his success, 
hitherto unghecked, now began to turn. The Romans, 
. taught by the bitter experience of four defeats, refrained 
? fom meeting hinf in the open field, and forced him to _ 
waste his energy in petty sieges. Meanwhile Roman 
= , arises were sent to quell a revolt in Sicily, and to conquer 
Spain from the Carthaginians. Both operations were 
* © eventually successful. On the other hand the Carthagini- 
^^ ** a ans did nof send Hannibal sufficient reinforcements, and 
“the population of Italy did not join him as actively as 
7 had been expected. The rich city of Capua, which had ; 
deserted from Rome, and had for years served Hannibal 25 
> faithfully, was in 211 retaken by the Romans, and eve 
vestige of its greùtness swept away. Its fate was 
warning to any other cities which had revoltediagr 


7 е 
wished to түшү AM NEU. > 
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At last, Hasdrubal, the brotlfer of Hannibal, arrived in ' : 
Ttaly with reinforcements, hut his army was “completely MS 
defeated and he himself killed at the fateful c d 
< etanan 207. battle of Metatrus. -After this Hannibal s 
must have realized the hopelessness of his position. He  '  « 
struggled on, however, for four more, years in the sotth 
of Italy, losing province after province, but Invincible às +” 
always in open battle, until Scipio, having, conqüered o | 
Spain, invefled Africa and brought about Hannibal's | 
. 


recall, to defend his country. The conquest: of Rome’ 
was abandoned, and thes war became a struggle for 
life on the part of the original aggressor. “Near Zama 
the final battle of the war was, feught, and ; 
there the superior numbers of the Romans and 
their Numidian allies prevailed over Hannibal, whose 
veterans of the Italian war were now sadly reduced in 
Terms of Number. ‚ Peace was soon made. Carthage 
Peace, recognized the suzerainty of Rome, lost all her ! 
provinces outside Africa, and-:submitted to the cruel 
indignity of having^her leet burnt before the eyes,of 
the citizens. М 
Hannibal, after the war, spent some years in introduc- 
ing pressing reforms at Carthage, bué, pursued by tlie » 
implacable hatred of Rome, he at last went into volun- Pa 
tary exile. Wandering about Asia Minor, and lending , 
help to the King of Syria, he finally took poi&on in 
Bithynia rather than fall into the hands of his life- o 
long foes. ` JE 
He was without doubt the greatest general of antiquity, ® 
and there are few generals of any age, except Napoleon, < 
5 who can be compared to him for sheer genius. 
eath of E б c 5 ine ES 
Hannibal, The list of his successes 18 amazing if^we cor? 
sider the enormous difficulties e hadéo surmount 
and the greatness of his enemy. In nothing was his 
genius more conspieuous than in the marvellous hold he 


Zama, 202. 
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: .. had over the miscels-eous army he trained and led into 
о Italy. It included men of different speech and various 
race; ‘a large number of his African troops were ofe 
E proverbial fickleness, and they were faced by trials, 
difficulties, and stfspense sufficiént to try the temper of 
аву nón. Yet we*read of nob a single mutiny, and we 
cannet ‘find in the whole of history an instahee quite so 
“surprising 6f the hold its possible for a mighty person- 
e «ality to gain oter men’s minds. e 3 
The result of the second Punic War, was that Rome 
became thejchief state ið the Western Mediterraneun. 
She had nétintained her, hold on Sicily, had kome fow the 
conquered Spain, had become a great naval chief stator —. 
power, and had thoroughly defeated her only . 
' possible rival for tlie leadership of the ancient world. 
“During the ensuing century Rome became also the 
gr€atest power in the East. Тһе conquests of Alexander 
the Great had at his death been divided ,. sinning of 
- amongst his generals, and when the Romans ud 
fitst began to have intercourse with the East, 
| there were*4hree kingdoms representing Alexander's 
- + short-lived empire! These were :— 


^ © 1. Maezdonia, to which a part of Greece was subject. 
cm. 2. Syria, which included .Asia Minor, and certain 
- -  jslands:of the ZEgean. 
* е 8. Egypt, the great corn- growing country of the 
11 ^. „ancient wofld. 
| „ One by one these kingdoms were absorbed. by Rome, 
and it was thus that the Romans came under the spell of 
| = Greek civilization, which had been carried by Alexander's 
conquests throughqut the East. | 
Macedon was the first of these powers to come into 


ined their independence. Such 


1 Besides many-places which had practically regai 


was most of Greece, e 
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conflict with Rome. The King of Macedon took up the 
cause of Hannibal during the-second Punic 
War, but failed to give any useful help.” A 
few years afterwards an attack шайе у 
him upon the Athenians; who were urfder Roman protec- 
tion, brought about the second Macedonian War, the mest 
famous ог“ ее séries. Finally, after the third, war 
Macedonia, was mide a Roman province abóat the same 
time, that Greece was coming ‘nore dire3tly under ‘the 
power of Rome. ; ‹ К 

“In 190 в.с. Antiochus the Great, king of, Syria, was 
defeated by Rome, and lost most of Asia Minor, which j 
ofsyria, Was left a while in the hands of’ several petty ' 
190-6480. kings, and at length incorporated in the Roman 
dominions.! 

Egypt remained independment longer than Macedonia 
and Syria. It was not until after the reign of Cleopatra 
of Egypt, the Great that Egypt became a Roman province, 
38-90 BC. though thy country "had been conquered һу. 
Julius Cæsar, and its policy brought under the, directién 
of Rome eighteen years before. on 

But Rome's conquests in the second century r.c. were 
by no means limited to the East. In 146, after the thire 


: O ‚ 
Third Punic Punic War, Carthage was finally destroyed : 
War, 149-146. 


Roman conauest 
of Macedonia, 
146 B.C. 


passed under Roman rule, and became the province of 
Africa. Twenty years later, after a long resésfance, Spain 
was completely conquered, and became a Roman province * 
in fact as well as name. ` 
"Thus before the end of the second century the Medi- 
terranean had become a Roman lake, and Rome was the « 
acknowledged head of the civilized yyorld. „ Henceforth 


1This incorparation went on gradually, until several provinces had been formed. 
The Roman provinces in Asia were reorganized in 64 fic. when Syria proper was 
made a province. z 
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and the dominions she had retained sinéé 202' 
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* her mission, would. Бе а great extent a new and per- 
haps a more difficult one: to conquer un- ы 
civitized peoples and to carry to them the of civilized coun 
civMization of which she was the boasted Lus s 
head.. We shall sea how she suc2eeded in extending this 


. 2. H 
civilization, but at othe expense “of her own existence. 


* The barbarian nations at length adopted andeafsimilated 


: the civilization of Rome, but theyeconquered Rome 
first. e e о g^ 
By the year 100 в.сљКоте had not yet reached the 
zenith of her power, but alreafiy those weaknesses hed 
„become appárent which afterwards con- Adm 
“tributed to'her'falk Hér great conquests fom theres 
had- introduced, into the Roman polity of Rome: н 
certain evils which, in spite of many reforming efforts, 
fastened upon her more and more, and at last so nearly 
strengled her that she was not able tc effectually resist 
the attacks of external foes. The conquests of the 
„Romans had enriched И, and they no longer re- 
nfaiaed the simple people of former times. The rich 
nobles of Rome bought up most of the land of Italy and 
cultivated it by gangs of slaves taken in the numerous 


R wars. The small farmers, who had been the backbone of 


the атту early republican times, thus ceased to exist. 


^7 „Мапу indeed had been killed off in the wars, and the 


rest, finding themselves unable to obtain work as hired 


^ labourers, flogked into the towns, and especially to Rome, 


awhere the mass of idle people grew greater and more 
difficult to manage every year. Without their consent 
“little could be done, and the mobles therefore began the 
-~ policy®of feeding and amusing the populace, an expedient 
Which even the early Cæsars found it wise to follow. 
This mass of idlers, who helped fo control the destinies 
were jealous of their privileges as Roman 


of Rome, 
willing to share them with others. 


citizens, and un 


E 
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Consequently the Italians were. disappointed in their 
hopes of citizenship, and even the more favoured Latins 
were displeased with their lot. Finally the people of the 
` provinces outside of Italy were everywhere oppressed. 
Nobles were sent out to’act as gover&ors on the shortest 
tenure, during which they collected enough money ру 
fair mea&s:or.foal to be rich the rest of their, lives, 
and to bribe the judges, if on returning. home they 
were accused by the prévincisls of peculation and’ ex- 
tortion. š E , 

, Various efforts were rade фо reform the most erying 
of these abuses, and the first attempt wès made by 
Attempt Tiberius Gracchus in 132 n... He tried “to 
avreform. pass a law for dividing the publie land ‘into 
small holdings for the poorer people. But owing to 
Tiberius Grac- Opposition from the nobles the law could 
chug) 188:B0. Пор he passed without infringing uponsthe 
fundamental principles of the constitution. No proposal 
could become law if, opposed 5y any tribune, and on this. 
occasion a tribune having been gained over by the setate, 
opposed his veto to the law of Gracchus. Gracchus suc- 
ceeded in passing his law only by having the tribune 
deposed by means of an unconstitutional popular decree, ' 
and on making further proposals equally obftoxious ‘to 


the clique of ruling families he was killed in a riot and “~ 


his revolutionary movement was for a while ċhecked. 


Proposals of Caius But ten years later his brother Caius ^ 


Gracchus 125-222 ied to revolutionize the whole systems 


of government by making the people supreme, so that 
they could in the popular assembly pass laws without’ 
reference to the consuls and the senate. He next pro-, 
posed that the Latins should have the full rights of 
Killed ina Citizenship, and that the rights which the 
Moti: Dating then enjoyed should be given to all , 
Italians. This was a much-needed and a statesmanlike 


D 
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. reform, but,so hatefulsto the people that all classes 
e united against it, and Caius, failing in all his schemes, . 
was ‘killed in the following ,year, 
With the Gracchi there began ‘a period of revolution 
nM which lasted a hu&dred years “and which 
Ee : N ] п. a Révolution- 
^. . consisted of a numer of civil wars and ary period, 
X'* * forciblg attempts made by great generals to © RS 
D 5 d 
di ‘obtain supreme power and put an end to the mis- 
govérnment whch was so rif& ^ Я - 
The government of the senate grew increasingly tor- 
rupt, since the nobles more’ and’ more yielded to selfish- 
ness and luxtiry; many therefore followed 
e, 9 ч ‚© т. Й 5 Growing import- 
the Gracchi in trying to transfer the centre ance of popular 
of power from the senate to the popular EO 
assembly, and to use that assembly for their own 
aggrandizement. Nor were these efforts, however mis- 
guided, devoid of success, and many of the most im- 
portant events in the last days of the republic were 
decided by the authority 6$ the popular assembly con- 
trdiléd by the power of some great general. The growth 
of the military,power was the other notable growth of mili- 
*. feature in this century of revolution. Since кату Dower 
© Rome had conquered so many countries the army had 
. necessarily" grown in size and changed in character. 
C7 Mars were an everyday matter now; the soldiers were 
Ў по longér citizens who went out occasionally to fight 
© and then retuxned peaceably to their work. The army 
ай become a standing army, the soldiers were soldiers 
and there was every temptation for the 
‘als to interfere in the civil govern- 
ment, especially as that government was bad and лш- 
e popular. The generals developed political leanings 
А and used military “force to support their politics, 80 
| a that when they quarrelled with each other civil wars 


arose. 


= 


^ 
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army and its gener 
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It is unnecessary for our present. Durpose £o trace each 
Step in the advance of the military" power during.the 
first century B.c.; a few båre facts will suffice, 7 * . 
A slave war began in 104 5.0; it was succeeded Dy а 
Slave War, SOClal war, atd the social war by the gladiators’ 
104-99 BÓ war, 4 - © ор 

Italy and Sicily were over-populated with slaves, ' 
who revolted and resisted the, power of Rome for five 
years. ® 2 e a $m к 

The social war was one weged by the’ Italians to 
obtain citizensnip and Seme“ share of government; for 
social war, they knew that Rome of her ownuccord would 
guise concede them nothing. After а severe struggle; ` 
which was going favourably for the Italians, Rome, in 
order to retain their allegiance and. restore peace, acceded 
to their demands. “ 

The gladiators were mostly Goths and Gauls, employed 
to fight in the amphitheatre for the amusement of the 
Gladiators) Roman people. I^ was not until they had. 
War, 75-7. defeated the Roman generals and threatefied 
Rome that their army finally fell to pieces and the war 
died out. 

During the first half of this century there were ‘ 
also numerous wars abroad, such as the twülve years’ 


war against the rebel Sertorius in Spain, and the three “ 


difficult wars against Mithridates, king of Péntus, in 
Asia. Others there were of scarcely less importance, ^ 
but those mentioned are sufficient to illustrate the 
troubles with which the Romans at this time had to 
deal and the necessity f keeping a large force con! 
Stantly under arms. e Py 

The history of this time cannot even be summarized 
Revolutionary Without a, mention of those great men who 
Dictatorships. were shaping the revolution and paving the ,: 
way for the empire. i 
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: ‚ After the Gracchi, Caiss Marius, a successful general 
e of low birth, took advantage of his successes against the 
Teuidüesc ande ш to aim gt supreme ©. Marius; 104-08 
epowe® Leading the democrats in a civil ART EYES Hf 
war against the nobility (optimates) he conducted a 
S reign of: terror at Rome, but in Bo. 86 he died in the 
“midst of bis triumph, having been seveh imes? consul. 
His statesmarfship was Ше calculated to regenerate 
Rqme* and his exémple of lgwlesshess and bloodghed was 
only too readily followed. = = 3 
After his death, his rival Баћа, a successful general 
and leader of the noble party, rose to the head of affairs 
* anid assumed å dictatorship which he held for; ONITE 
four years. Sulla’s imperfect statesmanship 8019 8з-19.` 
was shown in the attempt he made to provide good 
government by strengthening the corrupt senate, so that 
what rder he did restore was short-lived? 
The next great general who received dictatorial power 


_was. Pompey. His military cord was a full one. He 


B e. А 
had %daght side by side with Sulla in his 
s N 
БИ: Public life of 
civil war, had helped to stamp out the Gnaeus Pompeius, 
_ rebellion of Sertorius in Spain and of the "^ И Ый 
e © + H 
> . Gladiators in Italy, and had cleared the Mediterranean 
_of pirates ifa brilliant campaign of three months. In 
the year 66 he was given command in Asia with un- 
^ limited powers. Having concluded the war with Mithri- 
fates, and conquered Judæa, he extended 
o i x . His conquests 
Roman rule over the whole of Syria and in the East, 
most of Asia Minor? When he had organized. З 
5 H а u H 
. the Roman possessions in the Fast on a firm basis he 
|. .retumed"in,0i to Rome, where the government of the 
. senate had become weaker than ever, and the attempts 
г . he Ч 7 "^ 2m" u 
at upsetting it more frequent. Cicero, à great writer 


d that work®f annexation in the East of which the Syrian War 


[2] 
1ie. he complete $. 
d the beginning. 


in 190 5.0, had merely marke 
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and orator, had made himself *be.bulwark of the con- 
stitution; and it was not certain whether Pompey would « 
tolerate Cicero, or whether, he would attempt to strengthen 
his personal power by upsetting the constitution. “As it. 
happened, Pompey surprised his ec'üntrymen by settling 
down as a simple citizen, wher? absolute power, was | 
within fiis grasp. After a time, however, quarrels arose 
between him aiid the senate, and at lasthe attempted 
to make’ himself indepéndent of that? body by making 
an agreement with the two xiost influential of his con-_ 
p URN 'temporatiez. ^ "These were Caius Julius 
(CER Pompey. Cæsar, a rising and ambitibus man, who 
E DESC was practising the arts of'a demagogue {о 
further his ambitions, and Mareus Licinius Crassus, a 
general whose colossal fortune gáve him unusual power. 
This partnership was called the First Triumvirate. * 

The triumvirs agreed to share the publie offices in 
Succession, or to appoint men amongst their followers 
Break-up of whom they could rely on. After Cæsar had 
the Triumvirate. been consul in 59, he was given thé com- 
mand of Gaul with a large army. He gradually reduced 
that country to submission, and attached the conquered . 
barbarians devotedly to himself and Rome. Pompey’ 
and Crassus also had provinces allotted t6 them," but. 
they remained most of the time at Rome manipulatifie 
the popular assembly according to their interests, and, 
banishing such staunch republicans as Cato and Cicero. 
РЕА Crassus was killed during a war with 
Pompey and •° the Parthians in 53, so that Cæsar and 
Casar, 49-48. a 

Pompey “vere now left face to face, Tt 
was clearly more difficult for supreme power to. ke 
divided between two great men than three; jealousies 
and disputes were more certain to arise, and, in fact, 
Pompey soon began to work against Cesar. In 5% 
Pompey was appointed consul without a colleague, and 
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l , about this time he reassumed the leadership of the 
a republican aristocraty, the party he had supported in 
"o «his earlier days. Ву an attempt to destroy the power 
NS: Cassar’ who remained a democrat, he Battle of Phar- 
^ “made civil war inevitable, and at læst in 49 salis, 48 Вс. 
Be Cresaf felt himself strang enough {0° move his forces into 
I7 ау. His army, by its discipline and dong sefvice in 
‘active warfare was a far superior weapon to any that, 
, Pompey could produce. ln sixty days Cmsa gained 
possession of Italy; he thea, defeated Pómpey's generals 
in Spain,^and in the next fyem* followed his mea ofc 
enemy to Greeee, where Cæsar won the decisive Pompey. 
Battle of Phafsali&. Pomp&y's army was cut to piedes, 
and he fled to Egypt, where he was murdered at the 
command of the king’s, minister, who thought thus to 
gratify Cæsar. 

Duxing the next three years Cæsar waged successful 

wars in three continents against the Pompeian party 
“and their many royal allies.s At last ia e 
“k.o. he was complete master of the Roman of the Roman 
world, and had obtained more power than any 
_single Roman before him. He became a kind of demo- 
@ratié monareh, a permanent dictator supported by the 
armyzand thé people. He was certainly ambitious; his 
° = Zim was to found a dynasty of kings and to hand on 
* his power to his successors. But he strove to His projects 
^, Ваке good usegof his power; he laboured ? reform: 
^'eaxnestly to reform the government, to wipe away 
abuses and admit the provinces to a large share in the 
. privileges of Roman citizenship. o ; 

The adherests of the old regime, however, failed to 
realize that Cæsars government was better than any 
there had been Yor gekerations, anda band His assassina- 
cf republicans, led by Brutus and Cassius, 49m *— 
formed a conspiracy against Cesar on the ground that 


©, 
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he was undermining the constitution and threatening to 


= Sey 


re-establish royalty. He was murdered in the Senate „ 


House on the Ides of March, 44, and his great schemes 
of reform seemed to have perished with him. 9 


Soon the conspiratérs found that they had profited little. 


. € 
16 was now too late in the day to«e-establish the old re- 
P E: 5. a Ei publican constitution in its purity, and 
Reo ога еу had only succeeded in stirring 


ci 
Antonius, ла Lepidus. up other civil wer, in whick their 


party was defeated at the battle of Philippi. This battle ' 


s had been preceded by tka formation of a new triumvirate 
between the three men who found themselves at the 
„ héad of powerful armies, Octavius Cesat, the nephew 
> and heir of Julius; Antonius, the Mark 
Casar’s mur- ^ An 
беге defeated Antony of Shakespeare; and Lepidus, 
É Julius C:esar's late master of the horse. 
Here events repeated themselves. Lepidus, the least 
important of the three, died first; civil war then broke 


out between the others, an? at last Cæsar, by the victory ' 


of Actium, became the sole ruler of the Romaneworld. 


Octavius Cesar Моге fortunate than his illustrious uncle, 
becomes mast 


of the Roman he succeeded in laying deeply the founda- 


world, 318.0. tions of his power, and he contrived, t6 


found a dynasty of emperors, by which tli power was 


handed on peacefully to his successors. Most of the oli” 


nobles who had upheld the power of the genate had 
been killed in the civil wars; Octavius was indispensabl, 


there was no one else to take the reins of government, ^* 


5 
Beginning of ad the Romans as a whole were glad to 
the Emp: 


obtain peace and order even at the sacrifice r 


of the republic. The new “dictator” wa3 distinguished . 


by the simplicity of his life and the moderation of his 


rule. He sought to change the? form? of government ' 


slowly and quietly, and gradually to gather into his own 
hands the control of every department, without ever 


N "I 
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. , assuming the name ofsking. He took the titles of 
o Imperator and Augustus, the former 
* '- sionifying literally a general Ж civil 88er 2p assumes 
й. . pow&—w military magistrate, апа the 229 4wsustus. 
b latter “majestic " or% sublime ”. ° 
P , Under-Augustus tle world obtained a period of pesce 
[787 “which was sorely needed. The greatest Komm writers 
` flourished unéer him! andethe provinces*were |. 
for the first tim well ара jus&y governed. ment ofa ak 
Industries inereased, trade: between different AER 
parts of the empire was entcataged, and a golden ago 
of prosperity dawned upon the world. The hundred 
year's of revolution and civil war seemed to have led te 
a satisfactory settlement, for the endless strife of senate 
and people was concluded by their subjection to an 
individual who ruled them both. This was certainly a 
solution for present evils, but it was not d solution which 
bd promised permanent satisfaction, for in such a system of 
‚те too much depended upsn the personality- of the 
emperor. He might be a good ruler, but he gis death, 
might also be a, bad one, and with absolute ™ D 
. power and vast armies at his disposal a bad emperor 
Ea Фош do irremediable harm. 
Düring tHe first century of the Christian era there 
+ Were a few good and many bad emperors. Vespasian 
^ (69-19), like Augustus, was a beneficent First century 
^; Fuler, but some terrible monsters ascended Emperors. 
-`* the imperial throne. Such were the fierce and capricious 
1 Caligula (87-41), Nero (54-68), poet and°persecutor of 
tlle Christians, and Domitian (81-96), who began his 
htened ruler, but ended it as a blood- 
Domitian was shortly followed by 
wasgnob an Italian. (98- 


e 


o 


. .Treien as®an ,efilig’ 
- thirsty tyrant. 
` Trajan, the first empéor who 


us, and Propertius. Maecenas, the 


Ф such as Virgil, Horace, Ovi@, Livy, Catullus, апе е 
for his wise patronage of literature. 


friend and counsellor of Augustus, was famous 
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117). He conquered the Dacians. and éurned their 
Second Century territory into a Roman province, roughly ; 
Ерагон correspondihg to the modern. Roumania 
with Eastern Hungary. Augustus had conqucred?^Pan- , 
поша, Noricum, and *Meesia, had ?eorganized the apro- 
viaces, and had finally, counselled»his successovs- not to 
push fufthershè Roman boundaries. During «he ensu- ‘ 
ing ceutury, however, Britain chad been add dedi and now- 
The empire. the ineorporaticn of North - West Africa 
kroa tort extent andthe conqvast of Dacia by Trajan 
under rajan. brought thy -Roman empire to the widest 
limits of its power. It extended from the Atlantic 
Océan to the Euphrates, теё thousand *miles in length, i 
and from the wall of Antoninus? to the Tropic of Cancer, 
two thousand miles in breadth.» “It was supposed to 
contain above sixteen hundred thousand square miles, 
for the most purt of fertile and well-cultivated lend” 
and its population, including slaves, has been variously 
estimated at тош eighty: До a hundred and twenty 
millions? „© 
The second century was the period, of the “good 
emperors”, of whom Marcus Aurelius (161—180) was | 
Иа good cm the most notable. “He was a great ad-^ 5 
Вегога та Апопішиз ministrator an able warrfdr, and’ an 
анана eminent philosopher. With his death^* . 
the best days of the empire were over. The “power of 
Rome diminished, and the attacks of the barbarians” ,^ 
especially the Germans, became more frequent. Cara- '* 


1 Speaking GST we should say “ from the place where Antoninus afterwards 
built his wall", since Trajan's reign^vas prior to that of Antoninus, zd wall ex- 
tended from the Clyde to the Forth. a 

2For a complete list of these provinces as they existed in the sezond E “Уз, 
the reader must be referred to Gibbon (Bury's edition), vol. i, p. 18, and also to 
р, 451 in the appendix, where a list is given of the previnces a.*chey stood in 180 A.D., 
after the changes of Hadrian. “it was owing to the subdivision of many provinces 
(e.g. Pannonia, Моззіа, Dacia) that the large total of forty-four was reached. Thus, * 
though Hadrian surrendered Armenia and Mesopotumia, the number of provinces 
was greater than in the reign of Trajan. 
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calla (211-217) conferred the Roman citizenship upon 
В all the inhabitants. of the empire, but this growing weak- 
brought them little material bonefit, whilst pess of the | 
it ‘subjecced them to a higher rate of taxa- third century. 
tion than they had been accustomed to. From the time 
of Sugustus to Caracalla there had been fewér wars 
» waged than in the last two centuries, of, the, republic, 


chronic, and the. militayy forge, gaining stitéugth in 
consequence, gradually became е #haster instead of 
the servant of the empero it began! to elect ard 
dethrone emperors, and diferent armies stationed in 
different portions of the empire often simultaneously 
invested their fayourite generals with the purple. 
Thus in addition to,the wars against barbarians there 
arose confusion and civil strife so pernicious that all the 
prosperity and order which the empire had brought to 
the civilized world waned and perished. A house di- 
' vided against itself cannot stand, and the Roman Empire 
= : ЗЇ dep vul 
=> being divided, could not long sürviv. 
However, the martial vigour of Aurelian (270-275) 
and Probus (276—282), followed by the Aurelian, Probus, 
*o organizing ability ofeDiocletian (284-305), 219.100 D 
saved Romo a while from both external 9 te Empire. 
-Ç> foes and internal decay. 
a Constantine (323-337) then reconstructed the system 


red his capital tO  gonstantine's 
changes. 


oof government, transfer pital 
» Constantinople, and by making Christianity i 
thè state religion? forged a fresh bond of union be- 


х o 

ytheism, i vays resembling 
9 ч ү dead. It had been a polytheism, in some ways 
onthe resin, Mp Its effect on the Romans had Ween woal 


that of the @reeks, but more formal in tone. 
rr than spirithal. As Rome came into contact with Greece, she adopted may. 
of the attributes of Gxeck gods; Egypt also and other eastern countries supplied the 
| capital with new Гоги wor None of these had been able, even if they ever 
„tried, to stem the tide of corruption and national d&line, so that a real need existed 
Gor a more living and moving creed, But when Christianity was universally adopted, 
it came too late to save Rome, 
(2146) 


but nów in,the third gentury frontier wars became _ 
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tween the inhabitants of the empire. But he could not К 
breathe new vitality into the old organism, although 
for a time he might postpone its dissolution, „Тре life 
of Rome was dead; the sturdy old Romans who. ha^ con- 
quered the world Һай long since disappeared, and the 
whole race was eneryated by luxury and license. "The 
place of,*he old Roman peasant-soldier had long since 
been taken by German barbarians who served for pay. 
and a псу phase in the woild's progress was at hand, 
viz: the growti of a number of national kingdoms 
erected upon a firmer vesxs^uhan a cosmopolitan empire 
held together by force, wnose Separate parts had little 
conununity of feeling or of race. 

After Constantine's death the empire was divided 
amongst his three sons, and during the fourth century 

it was repeatedly reunited and redivided, 
Division of the E È е ов 
Empire into two until at last the vigorous invasions of the 

urbarians justified the final division into 
an eastern and western emnire in 395. 

The eastern pa.t mantitained its existence for atlou-° 
sand years, and resisted the attacks of Slavs, Goths, Bul- 
Eastern Em- gàrians, Persians, and Arabs, only suecumb- 
BE ERE ag finally to the Ottoman Turks in 1453. 
Considerable credit is due to the eastern. empire for 
assisting the development of modern civilization. Т6 
remained all this time a bulwark against external 
attack, and it gave the European nations, which 
arose from the body of the Roman Empir 
tunity to take shape and grow up 
peace. 

The western empire was but short-lived, for during 
the fifth century the Teutonic tribes cohquered ‘and 
Western Em- Occupied most of its jrovinges, and in 476 
EASY DISCS E: emperor, Romulus Augustulus, a 
mere puppet in the hands of the lavaders, was deposed. 
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oa The western’ empire wa$ declared formally at an end, 
o and-Odoacer, a Goth, became ruler of Ttaly, E 
though he'gave a nominal aliegiance to the varpsrian in- 
` e eastern emperor. » 6 century: 
It-was not long before the settlements of the Teutonie 
_ invaders*in Roman "territory developed into. regular 
"nionarebiés, and ‘the most important of” = 
à these were the Visigotlfje kingdom in Тери om 
Spain, the Ostro?or East Gothic kingdom OES NSD, 
in Italy, that^of the Vandels_in, ^*-:cà, and that бї the 
Franks in Gaul At the same time the Anglo- Sonn 
Saxons were conquering, England, and the e 
Huns, under Attila, the * Scourge of God”, were only? 
. defeated on the field of Chalons after they 451. 
had spread havoc throügh the fairest provinces of the 
west» ч : 
Bub this general break-up of the old System, this 
, effacement of old landmarks, did not mean that Rome 
. ..had lived in vain. She had developed а Rome's Work 
peculitirly practical civilization, and had i the World 
grafted on to à& what was best in the more ideal 
- Greek civilization. She had for ages governed the entire 
e ‘civilized world, and at several periods had governed it 
2 well. Now she was worn out, and yielded to more active 
Ы races; but, in the very act she triumphed, for the con- 
querors. adopted from her her civilization DETAY 
» and her religign> They were in the im- Modern Europe 
"n v c er heirs. 
préssionable stage of early youth. First xia 
they accepted Christianity, and then е Christian 
Chureh became the bond between them and Roman 
Civilization. 216 became the agent by which the bar- 
barians were led to accept what was best in Roman 
Civilization, her ‘law їй her municipal institutions. 
Thus there grew up on the ruins of the Roman Empire 
a number of races, who combined the best of the new 
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with the best of the old, andowho were determined “int = 
"their turn, after a period of darkness and confusien, to З 
carry on the great work Ё civilization and of progress. 
The growth of these nations constitutes the histdry of 


modern Europe. P4 vi 
е о e ^ 
Oo g o 
cus a А 1 A 
Ak о it [D 
6 ~ CHAPTER II 


San $3 
THE FOUNDATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
KINGDOM OF ENGLAND 


Britain was originally inhabited.by various tribes | 
of Britons—a Celtic race—who* had given their name 
Britain a Roman _ to the whole island. But in the. first 
province 43-10АР. century of the Christian era Southern 
Britain was conquered by the Romans, and it remained 
part of the Roman Emsie until the beginning of the 
fifth century. Тһе Roman garrisons were thentWith- ~ 
drawn, as the empire was threatened at, its centre by the 
Goths and other barbaric tribes. So the Britons were left 
to fend for themselves, and having ceased under Roman 
domination to be a warlike race, they were unable to 
cope with the number of their foes who attacked them “ 
on the east and north. «5 

Though the Picts and Scots on tke north did nov ,. 
succeed in making permanent settlements, the Angles "" 
and Saxons on the east were more fortunate. Sailing 
from North-west Gerinany and Denmark in separate 
bands, they arrived in ever-increasing numbers on the 
Anglo-Saxon ©aSt coast and in the English Channel. From 
Britain begins, the year 449 they/fbegan to settle in the 
= island, and gradually extended their con- 
quests until the old inhabitants were either killed off 


* 
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. or driven batkwards int» the mountains of Wales and. 
o Cumberland, and South Britain took the name of Anglo- 
land, or England. The conquecors founded several king- 
e doms? which for a long time remained independent of 
and.antagonistic to each other. The most prominent 
of them “were Kent, East Anglia; Northumbria, Mercia, 
"and Wessex} and they were all in tifheecofiverted to 
‘Christianity. ° At last the kings of Wéssex became thc 
overlords of England, Egbert їй the beginning of the 


ninth century being the frst of, the? West E. 
Saxon kings to receive this title. Wessex. о 


* Alfred was the greatest of the kings of Wessex. In 
his time the Danes, who had recently begun to айас 
the countries of Western Europe, had all but con- дува, 
quered England; but Alfred organized an army 8719) 
and% navy, and so far beat the Danes that by the Treaty 
of Wedmore they contented themselve$ with the pos- 
session of the eastern and northern half of ,, panes 
. England. АЈ тей successors, Edward the Treaty of Wed- 
Eldet, Athelstane, and Edmund conquered eros 
the Danelagh? end united England under Wessex. Thus 
1. the kings of Wessex became the kings, not merely over- 
lo?ds, of England. 
Edgar was perhaps the greatest of the tenth-century 
Kings. He and his great minister, Dunstan, made good 
laws, conciliated the conquered Danes, and ЖАШЫЛ ЫЫ 


2 ^ completely upifed the kingdom. The chiefs 


eten of Wales and Scotland are said to have served 
him as “Lord of Britain”, and the story of Edgar being 
rowed by six kings on the De® at Chester is, whether 
5 өд ў : 2 

1 Each of these kingdoms in turn obtained the overlordship, but it was only in the 
case of Wessex that ch tumstané 3 favoured the conversion of this overlordship into a 
national kingdom. Essex and Sutsex were smaller bingdoms than the five mentioned 
“Above. ` The period during which England was diyided up into these kingdoms is 
called the period of the Heptafthy. 

2 Land under the Danish law or rule. 
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true or not, a testimony to the,great тери Шоп he held 
in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
But after his death the ‘kingdom became so. weak that 
it succumbed to fresh attacks of the Danes in 1012; and 
Swegen, Ring of Dennzark, actually became 


Second D; king of"ngland in that year. For nearly 


invasion. 
Swegen, 1013. 


ee twenty years after him, Onnt, his son, reigned : 


as king of England, which he made разь of à great, 
nortniera empire, including Déamark and Norway. " But 
he’became an Eng?ishman at heart, and governed honestly 
in the best interests ore country. The old English 
line, however, eventually regained the throne, and Ed- 
ward the Confessor was the Jast of the pure 
Confessor, " English kings. He was a weak king, and 
‘ in his time large parts of the country were 
really independent under their governors, who were 
known as the great earls, : k 
At Edward’s death the English chose as their king 
Earl Harold, a popular Englishman; but Duke William 


The Norman of Normandy, saying that through avpro- ' 


ORELE a Gf Md ward he had a better claim, 


invaded England, defeated Harold at the battle of Hast- 


ings, and within four years had conquered the whole - 


country. The Norman Conquest is natufally one of 
the most important events in English history, and in 
Several ways its effect upon our land was most*bene- 
ficial. PA 

The infusion of the blood of a strong ruling fighting 
race like the Normans was calculated to raise the prospects 
and the possibilities of the English people. Then Duke 
William and his successors created a stroig monarchy 
in place of the weak disunited kingdom of the Confessor; 
So that England was prepared to fake a^arger part in 
the politics of that outside world with which the Nor-, 
man Conquest had brought her moré into touch, 


ENGLAND 
in time of Heptarchy 


£— Battles thus...% — 


000 ані 


Ethanduno® 
© выт 
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The Norman kings (1066-1154) ruled England for less 

than a hundred years, and they were suc- 

or engish сеейей by thë- Plantagenets, descended from 
asro: them in the female line. i 

The Plantagenets, зу their Lancastrian and Yor 
descendants (1154-1485), reigned ‘for rather riore than 
three cefiturits, and were succeeded by the Tudérs (1485- 
19991 who in their turn gave place to ‘the House of 
Stpart (1603-1714). “The ITouse of "Hanover (1714— 
1901) -and that cf.Sexe-Ceburg completé the list, as 
tne present king is a member of the latter House. All 
these families were intimately connocted with each 
other and it is no exaggeration to claim for King 
Edward VII kinship with the old Saxon kings of 
Wessex. 

In the eight and a half centuries which intervene 
between the Norman Conquest and the present day, 
England has grown from being one of the smallest 
of kingdoms to bg hea&-2f the World's largest empire. . 
William the Conqueror united Normandy and England, 

and his great-grandson, Henry II, the 

sessions. Haury п, first of the Plantagenets, added more 
d than half of France, which had béen 
brought to him by inheritance and marriage, But these 
French possessions were all lost by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the majority about the middle of the, 


fifteenth. England, released from contzaeutal ties, then | 


turned her attention to becoming an island power and 
the mistress of an oceanic empire. 

Wales had been practically conquered hy 1300. The 
conquest of Ireland had been begun even earlier then 


1 King John, it is true, lost most of these lands As early 4 the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, but they wert reconquered about a hundred and fifty years later 
by Edward IJI. The dates in the text are therefore those of the final loss of French. 
possessions, northern and western France in the reign of Henry VI (1421-1461), and 
Calais in the reign of Queen Mary, 


LI 


e 
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. which Aas built up for her such a nighty” oceanic 
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„> that, and Scotland's crowi was united with that of Eng- 


..? land*in 1603, whilst the full union took How Great Britain 


placea century ` eve ге and Ireland were 
place,a century later. But evén before titted under one 


+ the British isles were united undgr one OW 
` king»and one government England дай launched herself 
upon that career of “maritime afid colonial enterprise 


empire. A TE oes 
. ‘The rise of tht maritini@ powér of England will be 
sketched jn another place;«if is, hers*intended onty to 
treat in any detail those earlier phases of her history. 
which are concerned with the development of her unique 
constitution. — ^ р A 
To begin with, i¢ must be noted that Roman law and 
institutions had not be&n so firmly planted in Britain as 
in tlle other parts of the Roman Empire, qne English 
and, Moreover, the nature of the English potro meon 
conquest was such that nothing beyond the extremes. 
omere externals of Roman civiZsation remained! Con- { 
sequently Teutonic ideas and institutions struck а 
deeper root in British soil than in any other country 
i conquered by German tribes, and amongst the Teuton 
chéracteristigs we find a very wholesome love of 
personal liberty and a valuable faculty for develop- 
inb decentralized government. Two opposite dangers 
,Uhreaten every state at some period of its growth, 
ә ‘over-centralizgtion and over-decentralization. The first 
^ eYH has generally been associated with monarchieal 
despotism, and the second with anarchy and misrule. 
In England, gwing to peculiarities of history, geog- 
ranhy, $nd «ace, the mean has been struck between 
these two extfemes, and а system of government has 
been developed ‘whichis while finding а due place for 


o 


1 Such as roads, fortresses, and bridges. 
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royalty, strengthens the central power Ъу%а parliament: 


representing thé opinions of the nation, without -pre- 
judice to the action of provincial bodies in purely local 
matters. k А 

A certain sturdy love of independence, permeating: all 
classes alike, has time after time induced Evelishmen 


to resist’ ‘the encroachments of arbitrary power; and, 
indeed, the insufar position ofeEngland háb so far freed: 


Й 


her from the fear of itivasics?, that he? kings have not 
had that exeuse for graspipg at overwhélming power 
which the Bourbons somewhat justly had in France. 
To concentrate all power in the hands.of one man does 
certainly make for solidarity against the foe, if that 
man be capable, but it invariably gives an excuse to his 
successors, who will not all be capable, to perpetuate a 
System. prejudicial to liberty. : 

On the other hand, our country has been prevented 
from falling into the opposite error of too marked a 
decentralization, partly Aes the natural love of law and 
order inherent in“ the race, and above all by the’ fact 
that feudalism} with its dividing tendencies, was never 
allowed to take so deep a root in England as in most 
Continental countries. Feudalism in England was ойу 
encouraged as a system of land tenure, never as a 
system of government. 


An outline of English history during the middle ages. 


will bear out and explain these Statements. 

At the Norman Conquest the main factors in the 
situation were -the king; the barons, the church, and the 
Growth of the People. But the people were hardly as yet 
Constitution. а factor of any real weight, and the main 
struggle lay between king and barons, whilst the church 
Sometimes lent aid to one, sometimes tó the other, and 


Di 


1 For some idea of the nature of feudalism see chapter iii, on the history of. France, 
p. 60. 
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| +` offen lent itself to the fuxtherance of Roman and Papal 
n „ rather than purely national interests. 
э For convenience English history from the Norman 
^ „ Conqüest onwards may roughly be tabulated as fol- 
s~ .lowgn— A 4 f 
J ib, 1066-1 The king*weakens the power of the barons. = 
» IL 1174-1 The, barons obtain the help óf the people and 
| -. E the chuach to weaken the power of thecrown. X 
| III. 1872-1450. The crown werks loyally as a whole’ with the 
| ^ e. barons and people for the development of constitutional 
^ 


government. Bi sito on a 5 4 
IV. 1450-1603. The wars of the Roses make a strong monarchy 
necessary, and under the Tudors England first becomes 
* really Powerful ip Europe. During this period constitu- 
tional rights are obscured. e 
V. 1603-1837. These rights are recovered in the time of the 
Stuarts, and duriüg the eighteenth century, under the 
» Hanoverian dynasty, the power of the parliament is 
» gradually substituted for that of the King. 
ҮТ, 1837-present time. Growth of British democracy. The king 
Ly reigns, but does not govern. 
8 ү 
The Norman barons hoped to have as much power 
in England as they had enjoyed in France, where feu- 
_dalism was rampant. With this object they re- pane 
‚ “belled many times against their kings; but the 
last Great те Шор was put down by Henry П. in 1174, 
and after this the barons were never so powerful again. 
| 2 The Witarchy and license of Stephen's reign showed 
a ^ iti arons 
s What were the gmbitions of the baro ЖЕ, сш 
^ and warned future kings against tolerating 
| the pretensions of an unruly caste to tyrannize over the 
other classes of the community. ^ А н 
In ourgecond period the pretensions of the kings were 
oes + esi 
in their turn go exaggerated, and their bad MI 
government so ntarked,,that the barons got the ‘ 
lielp of the church and people to weaken the power с 
. ; 
| 


the kings. 
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King John, the worst king England ever had, ruled... 
so tyrannically, and so frequently infringed the privi-« x 
leges of the church and baróns, that a» 
and tho Great combination of the various forces-of the « 
oes nation qyas made against him, and inc1215 
He was forced to sign the Magna Carta, whiche has 
been trfly calléd the Englishman's Clfarter. 16 remedied 
^ the most crying abuses of еўегу kind, and forbade the 
Кп to impose any taXes beyond the fegular feudal aids , 
without the conseat of the great council.” , 
© Though the council at present only included barons 
and church dignitaries, yet in 1213 she representative 
oprineiple was twice adopted.  A^countil was called at — ' 
St. Albans by the archbishop to concert measures of | 
importance, and a reeve and foür men from each royal 
borough were included in it. Also, the king issued*writs | 
for a council {© be held at Oxford in November, and to 
this council, besides the usual assembly of magnates, . 
four discreet men were:summoned from each county, 
to discuss with the king on matters concerning the 
kingdom. _ о 
Henry ПІ, John’s son, failed to observe the clauses ғ 
of the Charter, and in 1258 Earl Simon, de Montfort 
Dea Mock headed a rebellion against the king, and the 
and the Mad Parliament. met at Oxford to provide 
Barons’ War. p am 
for the better government of the country, , 
This was followed by a civil war, and £n 1265 De Mont- С 
fort called an enlarged great council, including regre- 
sentatives from every shire and about twenty impor- 
tant boroughs. This Was the first attempt at a com- 
pleté parliament, and though De Montfort was killed 
at Evesham the same year, the nation уаз fully awake 
and ready to claim a share in controlling its own 
destinies. К © 
“Edward I had learnt the lesson taught by these 
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©. ^nated those noble families who w 


- over & hundred towns. It was no longer 
> : = 
_ © a possiDte for the monarch to be a despot. 


. France, begun by Edw: 


* afford to quarrel with their parliaments. 
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LI 
, events, and i 1295 he summoned the Model Parlia- 
,ment, containing representatives of the shires and of 


Period Ш. 


Edward II, who, With his favofirites, pursued a bad 
and arbitrary course pf government, was deposed and 
"murdered, aand his. son, Edward II, was. coms vrne three 

` pelled by the? exigencies of the Frencley war! Edwards 
to, trust more apd more ео pasliaments for *gupplies. 
It was at the end of his reign that the Parliament 
assumed its present shape, béing? divided into an Upper 
and a Lower House. s 

Under the* Laneast&rian "kings Parliament grew «nd 
aequired great power. Tt demanded not only the con-^ 
trol of taxation, but some share in the growth of parlia- 
audi& of aecounts and in the appoint- mentary pr 
ment pf ministers. Henry IV largely 28281918. 
owed his throne to the good-will of the Parliament, and 
had to satisfy its demands by great concessions in order 
? о ‘Keep his throne securely. His sugcessors, Henry V 
and Henry V1, carried on the Hundred Years’ War with 

ard III, and therefore could not 


Bub in 1455 a dynastie quarrel between the two main 
branches of the royal house became the occasion of the 
Wars Wf the Roses, which so nearly extermu- 

у; ? , Period IV. 
ere the natural 
that the monarchy was once agam. 


* lenders of Payliament, 
|. : The war was ended by 


able to exercise great power. t 
the victory of the Yorkists, who reigned Wars of he т 

А 1 Д -. " 
from 1451 to T385, when the cruelties of 


Richard IIT, the notorious murderer of the «Princes in 


the Tower”, brosght about a change of dynasty. 
п Дей from the second 


'e Henry Tudor, distantly descer 
тіріп of the war. 


3 a. 
^ isee chapter iii, рр. 58, 59, for the o 
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son! of Edward ПІ, was weleomed as tlfe deliverer of. 
Battle of Bos- the country, and defeated Richard at. Bos- o 
worth, 158» worth Field. He gained the throne by the 

same right of conquest and Popule favour that һай, 
given the crown to Henry IV nefirly a hundred years 

petore. : ° 7 Н 

The Pudays -reigned for more than а cemtury, and’ 
obtained an evéa wider personal power thin the Norman 
kings һа held. Their popularity айа their national 
sérvices enabled them to dispense very largely with the 
assistance of "Parliaménig- and owing to the weakness of 
the nobility after the Wars of the. Roses, the evolution 
of the middle classes was required, ife Parliament was 
“again to become an efficient factor in the national govern- 
ment. А 

In Henry УП reign the Renaissance or Revival of 
Learning spread to England: his son, Henry VIIIeiniti- 
Renaissance ana 2ted the Reformation of the Church and 
Reformation. {һе separation from Rome, which Eliza- , 
beth completed;* “und that great queen, having defeated 
the Spanish Armada in 1588, started England in her 
career of maritime and colonial enterprise. 

During this period England took a more prominent ' 
part in Еторе politics than heretofore. ^ She was no 
Strong rule of longer hampered by possessions across the 
the Tudors. Channel, and could therefore choose freely | 


D 


her foreign policy, with the result that, dier alliance was о 


D 


1 By Catherine Swinford, the second wife of John of GeunteDUKS of Lancaster. 

Henry IV—Bolingbrüke—the first of the Lancastriau kings, was Gaunt's son by his 
first wife. СА 

The Yorkists were descended from Edmund, Duke ot vor, the fourth son of 
Edward III. E 

2The church policy of Elizabeth solved the main problem c£ the Reformation in 
England, the relation of church and state. Matters of doctrine and church govern- 
ment were also included in her settlement. The Church of England really assumed 
its present form in the reign of the Virgin Queen, and the remaining religions dim 
culties were more connected with the extreme Protestants outside the church than 
those within its pale. 
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t 
constantly eogrted by the. rivals of the Continent, the 
: -kings of France and Spain. 
> n? Ое whole the rule of the Tudors, however ab- 
Коз solute, was justified by results; they served the nation 
»*' " well, and were beloved by their People. 
t "Of? the death of Elizabeth in 160% James VI of Scot- 
. and} being the next heir to the throne of Englayd, united 
. the two trowng in his person. But the Stuarts A: 
claimed an even greater pover than their рге ey 
e detessors, with less personal ability to make it gootl, 
and in a time when a strong kingship WAS тпе stuart: 
no longer all-important. prend 
"The dangers of a disputed succession were now few, 
religious questions had become less acute, and there was? 
no longer any serious danger of foreign in- 
vasion. At the same time the gentry and Pon 
e р rr lost power. 
the commercial classes, whom the Tudors, had 
a counterpoise to the nobility, were begin- 
wer, and Parliament was 
val of the crown. 
Stuarts to rule auto- 


elevated as 
"^. ming to be conscious of their po 
o — ‘preyayed to again become the ri 
Hence the pretensions of the 
eratically by divine right produced a con- ada seen TT 
flict, which, after the successive crises Of Rebellion and the 
the. great rebellion and the revolution, Commoner ia; 
resulted in the victory of the Parliament. : 
а it mess than regained the position it had held in 
. Jancastrian times, and became the permanent see mee 


o 
e o М rer ilv 
«organ of government, W hose power steadily Revolution, 


n. х f 

ineféased during, the eighteenth century. , , 
Parliament had not only become equal to the king, 
a co-ordinate азау, bub it had gradually gained a 
supr kine A regular growth of parlia- 
upremacy over the king g Growth of partis 


P me; 
System of parliàmentary government OD ment and the 
as?buili up, which Cabinet ee 


the party system wi 
has become a model te the rest of the world. The most 
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a А 3 4 
important feature of this system is the Cabinet, a council 
а H - 
of ministers nominally selected by the crown, really- 
selected by the leader of the party which has at the 
time a majority in the House of Commons, This 
B а . esi € 
leader is known as the prime minister: he and not the 
king presides over the Cabinet, arid his ministry góverns 
лп accordance with the wishes of Parliameyt, thús rez 
flecting the wishes of the people. e 9 " 
Parliament having gained ats victory over royal power 
: 2 20; г 
at the Revolution, built up this system „of government * 
during the xeighs of the four Georges and 
William TV, and it remained for Queen Victoria ` 
to, witness, perhaps in some measuré. to assist in, the 
* widening of the base on which Parliament stands, until 
all classes have by the successive reform 
Constitution : 
песотез поте acts of the nineteenth century been ad- 
democratic. : sys * 
mitted to a share of political power. 

Our constitution was thus peacefully democratized, 

whilst Continental governments were only 
Reform acts о! " Я д Б K 
1992, 1867, and yielding to the liberal and democratic wove: 
1884 { 3 

ment by the stress of revolution. 

The -great council of the Norman kihgs has, then, led 
by gradual stages to the rise of a system of government, 
which gives free play to all the forces 05 the national 
Iife—a system at once both monarchical and 
both conservative and liberal. 


^ 
“Period YI. 


At the same time an 


easily-working compromise between centralization and; 


decentralization has been achieved, and ‘the folk-mopt; ^ 
hundred-moot, and town-moot of Anglo-Saxon times 
have their counterpart in the county, borough, and 
parish councils of to-day. 5 $ 
N.B.—The later stages in our constitutional develop- 
í 


& 

! Moot=court or assembly. Che folk-moot ws the gathering of the shire, and the 
hundred was a subdivision of the shire found eyen to-day in several parts of Ig. 
land, e 


democratic, . 


е 
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mient have been thus barefy outlined, as it is intended 
chat the growth of political liberty in England and in 
` other counties shall be treated more particularly in 
another and a more adyanced work.» (See Preface.) 
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° THE RISE ÙF FRANCE о 
x A E 
France roughly corresponds to the Roman province“ 
of Gaul; conquered by Julius Cæsar in the first century 
ə B.C, and held ‘by°the Romans for nearly Ne 
five hundred years.» At the break-up of ofthe Romane 
the Western Empire Gaul was invaded by гир 
*various Teutonic tribes, and at last the Franks, triumph- 
ing ovez the others, established a wide dominion under 
. the Merovingian kings. Clovis, who obtained the crown 
in'481 A.D., claimed, and indeed won by the sword, a 
suprénfacy over Western Germany, bui in is ES 
the time of his successors the. kingdom was : 
weakened and divided by internal feuds, and the Mero- 
.* Vingian kings so declined in ability and merovingian 
power that thé strong mayors of the palace 188. 
- seized the reins and eventually superseded their masters 
- in the kingly office. 
^.^ Charles Martel, who defeated the Mohammedan con- 
querors of Spain’at Tours (732), and Charles — garotingian 
the Great, who refounded the Roman Em- E 
pire (800), were the greatest menbers of granes the 
: г EE reat, 768-814. 
this, the Carolingian family. i 
Under the Caxolingians the Е ranks became the pre- 
1 Gaul, however, was slightly larger Shan modern Frame. It included Switzerland, 


Belg, Alsace, and Lorraine. The Rhine was its frontier on the north-east, and the 
oft-repeated ery of “ Natural frontfers", so conspicuous at the Revolution, is but an 


attempt to get back the limits of ancient Gaul. 
(B146) Y. D 
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mier race in Europe, and Charles the Great’s empire. 
extended from the Elbe to the Ebro, from Rome {о the 
English Channel. Though he was first and’ foremost 
a German, yet Franze formed a considerable part of his 
dominions, and siortly after his death, at the аео 
of his inheritance into three parts, a separate kirgdom 
of the West Franks was founded, containing all that 
part of, France which lies weSt of the Meuse, the Scheldt, 
and the Rhône. кал 

‘he Treaty of Verdun, which arranged this partition, " 

. is опо of the most important events of the early-middle 
Txeaty of Verdun, 2965, for it traced those, broad lines of 
gas: division in Western Europe which sub- 
sequent history has only deepened. | 

From this time forward, with few interruptions, 
France remained a separate kingdom, though she was. 
Growth or far from being yet a single nation. Amid the 
feudalism break-up of authority which characterized the 
weak rule of Charles’ successors in the Western king- 
dom, feudalism, with its disintegrating tendencies, struck 
a deep root. 

"The lawlessness and warlike character of the, times 
made the feudal bond between lord and vassal & real 
boon to both. The poor man could best find protection 
from the baron in the neighbouring castle, and in return. 
for that protection the baron required him to enter into 
obligations of service against all comers. Small land. 
holders also delegated their property to a lord in rétum 
for such protection and soon the Teudal tie became 
supreme over all otier ties, allegiance to the king in- 
cluded. In fact the kings could only exact allegiance 
by emphasizing the feudal relationship between them . 
and the barons. "The countrys was divided up amongst 
a number of great feudatories, who almost regarded®the 
king as one of themselves, primus inter pares, Below 

° 


e 
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these great lords there were several grades of barons 
_, :and smaller land-holders, each holding a feudal relation 
* to the,one immediately superior and immediately inferior 
-to himself. This system of feudatism, necessary as it 
más be for the protection of sodiety in suelr evil. 
times, mus yet infinitely retard all growth of ,national | 
life. The Carglingians of the Western kingdom, faced 
by these conditions, grew steadily, Weaker, Decfine of the 
e foretheir power had little or ño- feudal basis; Carelngians. 


the dominigns they ruled over directly ‘vere-too small to. . 


- give them real power, and there was no national ofgani- 
zation, financial or military,-for them to lean upon. а 
In the ninth century the Northmen began to make © 
their raids on Westérn Europe, and, before. long, Danes 
had settled in England and Normans in Tavaslonvor ine 
“Northern France. The Duchy of Nor-, Northmen. 
mandy was founded in 911 by Rollo or Rolf the Ganger, 


аца ‘its dominions would have been greater even thee 


they were but for the exploits of a ce tain Count Odo 
of Paris, son of Robert the Strong, a warrior of unknown 
origin. Odo's strength and ability were so marked that 
he ‘and his brother ‘after him became king of mne House 
the, West Franks. But at the death of his 9 Capet. | 
brotiter Robert in 923 the crown reverted to the Caro- 
` lingian house, who held it with gradually diminishing 
. power until ‘it fell permanently into the family of Odo. 
° Robert's son, Huga the Great, had con- EM н 
tented himself with the title Duke of the 

French, and with the virtual rule of France, but his 
grandson, Hugh Csr-!, was definitely crowned king after, 
the main sbranch of the Carolingians had tugh Capet, 
died out, in 9872 Не ruled over the same’ 987996. 
kingdom as the late Carolingians, and pursued the same 


1 Louis V died in that year, and the rights of his uncle, the Duke of Lorraine, to the 
Succession, were wisely ignored in favour of the virtual ruler of France, Hugh Capet. 
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9. , 
principles of government, but ‘yet it is not without reason. | 
that his accession has been regarded as theo 


Беда of the star ting-point of all later French history. 
early Capets. 
of national kings; who, dismissing all thoughts of*a- 
perial or univ ersal dominion, strové to build up a nation, 
and substituted progress for decline. But ;owerlul 
though ,he had been as duke, in comparison with the 
Jate monarchy, he was wedx as king, being surrounded 
by ieudatories av mighty as mesh z 
The great barons, the lords of Normandy, Brittany, 
Champagne, Anjou, Aquitaine, " Toulouse, Burgundy, and 
- others, had never intended to sacfifice one tittle of their 
own authority, and claimed to, exercise as much power 
in their domains as the king did in his own. But he 


was possessed of a limited localized power, a solid basis “ 


of feudal support which could be the nucleus of a wider 


power, more real and enduring than the baseless authority 


of the later Carolingians. For those lands which, had 
formed the feuúal domain of the dukes of the French 
now became the royal domain of the kings of the French. 

The building up of a strong, national kingdom in. 
France of course implied the over réhrow of those barOnial 
pretensions just mentioned. But this was at first 
impossible. The attempts of the early Capetians: to 
humble such great lords as the Dukes of Normandy only 
met with failure, and they thereupor-showed their wis 
dom by devoting all their energy to the ‘increase of*the 
royal domain by the various methods of war, escheat! 
and marriage. 7 < 

In the history of royal development in France the 
Growth of a first name worthy of ptice is that of 


national kingdom. 
Louis VI, 1108-37. Louis VI. . 


1 By the crdinary terms of a gr 
died without legal heirs, was ou 
escheated, ie. reverted to the lord. 


E when the feudal holder of a piece of fond 
awed, or convicted of any serious crime, his land 


He wag the first of san unbroken dynasty i 


FRANCE AND THE KINGROM oF ARLES 
. IN THE Іі. CENTURY 
„SHOWING THE GREATER FIEFS 


^ 


* 


D. Duchy. C= Caunty. ePoyal Domain, 
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Aided by his great minister Suger! with #he support. 
of the church, the towns, and the lesser people, hec 
systématically carried on the conquest of t e'royal do- 
main, subduing the swarm of unruly lords Who practised ~~ 
the worst evils offeudal anarchys He кале chartos-4o * 
‘towns, the natural exemies of thé barons, And во helped 
» forward “tliat “communal movement! wh ch “rade the 
spread of trade and industr¥ possible. gee ў 
. Now that the Dukes of Normandy th, d become kings 
of England, they: were far stronger thah the king of 
Trance himself, and were constantly/heading leagues - 
against him. Louis waged many ways: with his great 
vassal of Normandy, Henry I of*Engfand, as also with 
the powerful House of Blois, but "ittle resulted from 
them, and this must be regarded as/the least successful 
part of his policy. - 2 
His son, Lóuis ҮП, married Eleanor, heiresseof the 
vast Aquitanian duchy, but he soon showed himself to 
Louis yg, be an unworthy king. Much of the work of 
33780 7 his Фа Дег was undone, and worse than’ that, 
Louis divorced his wife, who in revenge married the 
young Henry of Anjou, and placed in his hands her 
Aquitanian dominions. À SPEA 
The rise of Anjou was becoming an even greater 
danger than the rise of Blois, and Louis had not been I 
Rivalry with the twenty years upon the throne when Henry 
evin power: of Anjou succeeded to the crown of Eng- . 
land. Henry now ruled over two-thitds of Freiice, - | 
either directly or indirectly. Normandy and Maine, with ~ í 
the vassal state of Brittany; Anjon. and the duchy of | 
Aquitaine, with its numerous dependencies, all obeyed 
Henry as lord or overlord. Of these three groups the 


1 Suger was abbot of St. Denis. Не was a man of subtle policy and persistent Will. 
He wrote Louis VI's life, and strove hard to uphol@royal authority when Louis VII's n 
absence on crusade gaye opportunity for an outburst of feudal anarchy. 
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‘Aquitanian group was by far the largest, for it in- 
> cluded the wide lands of Poitou and Gascony, and even 
- " the Count of Toulouse did homage to the Lord of Aqui- 
D 


FRANCE in 1189, 


E 
Boundary of Kingdom thys sume 
Bounda?) of Angeyin Dominions«.. 


taine for some of his dominions. As it was clearly 
impossible for there 9 be any strong national kingdom 
| in France until the Angevin Empire was broken up, war 
! . 5 


o ^ 
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bs 
between Louis and his great rival became almost chronic. 
Louis fomented discord between Henry and his sons, 


and stirred up Henry's discontented vassals both їй Eng- 


land and in France; but the genius of Henry triwhphed 
over all combinations, and when Louis died the Angevin 
Empire was still intact. 


But his successor, Philip Augustus, (broke uj) its unity: 


‘and made his-power felt in every part cf France. By 
the help of Hunry’s sons, Philip was able 
Augustus, Ф uN 1 = 

Teta = to defeat the great king in 1189, a defeat 
* which was shortly follswed by Henry’s death. Henry’s 
successor, Richard the Lion- Hearted, famous for his 
ENTE achievements in the Toly Land, quar- 

E оо relled seriously with Philip during the 
third Crusade, but it was not until the 

reign of Richard’s brother John (1199-1216) that Philip 


was able to strike hard at the Angevin power. John's. 


tyranny in France provoked as much discontent as his 
tyranny in England, and Philip declared John to havi 
forfeited all his fiefs. He carried the sentence. {nto 
execution by a war which added to the royal domains 
the territories of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Poitou, and 


Touraine. John had little chance in the war, since his ` 


own subjects were as a whole—both barons'and people— 
more favourably disposed to Philip, whilst Philip alike 
in France and England was felt to be the champion of 


the Church, selected by the great Pope Innocent III to’ 


humble the excommunicated John. The English kings 
after John’s reign preserved only the southern part of 
Aquitaine, but the loss of the French possessions really 
was a blessing to England, as it freed her from the em- 
barrassments of constant foreign war. qu France the 
result was even more marked, for now a national 
kingdom of considerable strengt was: no very distant 
possibility. : 
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.. Philips next move was £o support the crusade against 
the Albigensian hereties of Toulouse, and the success of 
this crusade made itself felt politically as well 4rpigensian 

= as réiégiously, since it paved the way for the Crusades. 
` . jncorporation of the “Langue doc! in ће Langue d'oil. 


1] Philips internal administration was as vigorous as his 
=: external Policy: Ще created a new class: of: specialized. 
|» ib VU ‚ H H 
n ' administratorg, took the towns under his*protection, and 


encouraged theirgindustriés,and gommerce. Finally he 
fortified and»beautified Paris, which became in every 


n sense the^capital of the kingdcin, and soon gained a 
| position of pre-eminence amongst the cities of Western 

А Europe. See 4 ч s ut 
j Philip was fortunate in his successors. His son Louis 
/ VIII and his grandson Louis IX continued the work 


+ of expansion and organization with zeal and rou уш, 
ability, During his short reign of three-years 1223-26. 

Louis VIII completed the conquest of Poitou, but when 

' ће died a dangerous feudal reaction took place, which 

* — "'shówed how bitterly the barons viewed,the new centraliz- 

ing movement. Louis IX, however, carried the zonis тх, 
movement further. He extended the royal 122810: 

.* 7 jusisdietion and perfected administration. Enquesteurs 

F or itinerant justices were appointed to make progresses 

- through the royal domains, and the growing reputation 

^ оѓ е Parlement de Paris—the High Court of the realm 

^.* encouraged litigants to appeal to it from even the 

| © heghest courts of the great feudatories. Louis ap- 

| pointed one brether—Charles—Duke of Anjou, another 


| 1The country where the Langue d'oc (oc for yes instead of oil) was spoken — Langue- 
doc, as it was calleg.—was in every sense distinct from France. It had its own 
language, its own һай з, its own government, and in the twelfth century was the 
most flourishing and civilized part of Western Europe. But its civilization was less. 
virile than that of the Langue d'oif France ргорег- Фара geographically it was а part 
of Gaul. Its incorporation in the growing French kingdom was not really a calamity 
in the long run, and it was certainly inevitable. 
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—Alphonse— Count of Роіќоц апа Auverghe, and a third 
—Robert—Count of Artois. The first also gained · 
Provence by a marriage with its heiress, while the“ 
second gained Toulouse in a similar way. “© 


Thus the south.of* France: was Prepared by Capetian . 


zule för incorporation in the monarchy, for the creation 
Ae Nea of appanages for rojral prindes did not: 
tion of the great fics in this case act as adversely to the 
in the Monarchy. 

monarchy a6 might have been expécted. 
The new rulers of Toulouse and Provence worked loyally 
with ‘their brother to-introduce the laws, language, and 
institutions of Northern France into their new dominions, 
але though Provence maintáined, a separate existence 
“for nearly two centuries and a half, the territories, of 
Alphonse were added to the crown at his death in 
_ 1271. Louis’ crusading zeal, his genuine piety, and his 
vigorous rule gained him a reputation as wide as 16 was 
unique, for during his lifetime his arbitration was fre- 
quently sought by other monarchs, and after his death 
he was canonized asasaint.. When the Papacy triunepned 
over the Emperor Frederick II in 1250; Louis became 
incontestably the first prince in Europe, as France was 


by far the most powerful of the modern national King- х 


doms. с 
During the reign of Philip the Bold the great fief of 
Philip the Bold, Champagne was incorporated in the EO 
2210. crown, and Philip the Fair, his successor, 
showed what a power the French kings had obtained by 
Philip the Fair, humiliating the Papacy cand beginning 
Ra the seventy years’ captivity of the popes at 
Avignon? The growing might of France received, how- 
Captivity of ever, a rude check from the Hundred Years’ 
Md War with England, which began in 1338. 
Edward ПІ, one of ће great Flantagenet kings, laid 


1Cf, Chapter iv, p. 65. 2 0f. Chapter i iv, p. 65. 
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claim? to the’ throne of Erance, and succeeded in re- 
gaining a large part of those continen- X. area Years 
~ tal possessions which had been lost by War with England 
= d ; 
^ Jgohn.* А A 
Е -«- Henry V, greatest of the Lancastrian kings, and the 
i hero, of Agincourt, carried the conquests still further“ 
‘and his son Henrf VI was actually crowredcking of 
France at Раз. But the warrior-maid; Joan of Ате, 
"healéd the disunifns of thé French and stimulated them 
to a braver resistance, so that the English, confronted at 
Be last by a “united nation, gradusiiy lost not only their 
recent acquisitions, but the Duchy of Gascony as well, 
j . until by the year 1450 Calais alone remained of*all . 
their possessions oversea. 
j The war had stimulated the growth of French nation- 
} * ality, besides killing off a large portion of the turbulent | 
nobility. Its conclusion found the kings proc of the 
| - far stronger than their predecessors before Hundred Years 
n 4 the war, just as the successors of Alfred the , 
| " “Great extended their sway after the {1 of the Danish 


power in England. In both cases the temporary conquest 
f _ of the country by an enemy had been a blessing in disguise. 
2 "  Eóuis XI, a crafty, far-seeing king, still further cen- 
tralized the Power of the monarchy during the latter 
з тү : 
|. ` КОК ns c ios growing ous XI, 
| M | jurgundy, whose dukes had been 19% 
| [» in ра of the French crown, was a 
D OR TRAE E TUS 
arlés the Bold, the greatest of power of Bur- 
these dukes, Burgundy proper? was annexed 27 37 
to France, and the French kingdom was thus extended to : 


B 


1А a LE 
Weak claim throügh his mother, though by French law rights to the throne could 


not pass thr M E Py. T 
SEIS anes afemale. Probally Edward TE did not believe whole-heartedly 


? Correctl 


dus y speaking the Duchy of Burgundy had always been within the kingdom 


rance, bi d i i 
; but the Power of its dukes had withdrawn it from the authority of the 
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the Sadne on the east. Provence fell into’ the crown in, 
1486, and five years later Charles УШТ, 
Provence and Brit- A B d: 
tany added [to the by marrying the heiress of ‘Briftany, i 
secured that province for the trown, “ 4 
and made France a compact kingdom, so that {Рес 
were only required a«few additions in the seventeenth 
and nine'2enth centuries to bring it td its present size. 
Having conipleted, as far as was possible at the time, 
the construction of asnationsl kingdofn, Charles turned 
Charles уш, his attention to foreign wars, aiid began that 
1483-98. rivalry witii the House of Hapsburg in Italy 
and elsewhere, which occupied the greater part of the 
_ Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, aid which at last 
Forelen and rei. resulted in the supremacy of France. 
HORT. The extraordinary growth of the Haps- 
: burgs threatened not only the balance of 
power, but the-very existence of the French monarchy, 
which it hemmed in on every side. Foreign wars and 
religious wars impeded the work of internal develop“, 
ment in the sixteenth century; but Richelieu, befofe he 
Richelieu con- died in 1642, completed the work begun 
dudes the cen- by the first of the Capets, for he realized 
25510212 that not until the crown was indisputably 
master of France could an ambitious and successful 
policy be maintained. In this consummation, however, 
were sown the seeds of disaster, for unity had-only been 
obtained at the expense of liberty. The States-General ^ 
The States- Or French Parliament never Very powerful '' 
General owing to the political conditions of the coun- 
try and the ever-present, need of a strong monarchy, lost 


D 


French kings. The Duchy only was made an integral part of Fy, ince at this time; the 
free County of Burgundy, Franche Comté, passed with the Net! herlands dominions of 
the House to Austria, on Maximilian's marriage with Mary, the heiress of Burgundy. 
‘Transferred afterwards to Spain, 2 was finally secured for France by Louis XIV. 5 

1The States-General is supposed to have first met in the reign of Philip the Fair, 
It was composed of three parts or estates—clergy, nobility, and tiers état or commons, 
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їп ‘Louis XIII$ day the mederate power it once had had. 

o The .erown became frankly 'absolute, but the establish- 

ment,of absolutism led by regular steps to the revolu- 

^ tion, aad the hegemony of France gave place to that of 

. +Eneland, whose power was foundéd wpon the indestruc- 

tible basis of political liberty. ‹ 2 

й NB The struggle with the Hapsburgs, the religious 

` wars, and thé work of Richelieu will be examined in 
further chapters. € 96 ^ Э 
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CHAPTER IV E 


i "THE PAPACY = 


«There is not, and there never was on this earth, a 
work of human policy so well deserving of examination 
as the, Roman Catholic Church. The history of that 
church joins together the two great ages of human 

2 civilization. No other institution is left standing which 
carries the mind back to the times when the smoke of 
‘sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when camelopards 
and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The 
proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when com- . 
pared with (е line of the supreme pontifis. That line 
we trace back in an unbroken series, from the pope who 
crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the pope 

.? who crowned Pepin in the eighth; and far beyond the 
time of Pepin the august dynasty extends, till it is 
lost in the twilight of fable” In these vivid sentences 
does Macaulay urge the antiquity of that throne on 
which some. two hundred and sixty ponüfls have sat. 

In the early ages of Christianity all ноз tne Bishops 

bishops of the Church. were called popes SEO ERO 
Or fathers, but in time that name was Сге 

‚ arrogated to the Bishops of Rome, who as early as 
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the third century claimed, precedence! over other 
bishops. ue 
It was natural that the bishop of the imperial] city 


should elevate himself above hig colleagues, айй the 7 


tradition that St» Peter was the.first bishop of Ress; 
-Still further increased the sanctity of its Барра. «But, 
of coursecthe real greatness of the P. pacy did not begin' 
until Christianity became the established *teligion of the 
empire, dnd, fortunately fordhie Papacy, that event coin- 
cided; with the foundation ef a new capital"in. the East. 
¢ The transference ofthe court to Constantinople left 
the Pontiff the most important man ir:.Rome. 
Gonstantine, who effected these two clianges, was after- 
wards said to have endowed the Pope Sylvester with 
Supremacy over all churches, and dominion 
Constantine . А 
and the forged over the city of Rome, and all provinces 
donation. D » 
of Italy *or of the western regions’. On. 
this donation the extravagant claims of the popes in 
later times were mostly based, but it has been ascer- 
tained beyond dispute that the document containing’ this 
donation was forged to support these claims. It first” 
makes its appearance in the ninth century, and though 
- there is no doubt that Constantine did considerably 
increase the prerogatives of the popes, yet so vast a 
concession is hardly credible. а 
During ће fourth and fifth centuries the popes played 


а considerable part in the politics of the world, and they ` f 
теот, Strove hard to mitigate the terrors of the barbare ` 


440-401. invasions at the break-up of the Western Empire. 


For instance, Leo I. was instrumental in saving Rome 
from being attacked by Attila. At the end of the sixth 
Gregory the Century came Gregory thes Great, who, 
Great, 590-604. amongst other noteworthy deeds, sent mis- 
sionaries to convert Ehgland to Christianity. He wag 
1 Notice that a primacy led by gradual stages to a supremacy, 
o 
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untiring in ful&lling all the duties of his high office, and 
ай the West felt his energy. 
E Tt avas the influence of the Church and Papacy which 
at thiS time did so much to knit pus all that was 
9055 jn. Teutonic jnsiitutions and Reman civilization. 
The-Churgh moulded the wild conquerors of the empires < 
"preparing them tolbecome peaceful citizens sfeshristian 
j componwealtifs. 

But meanwhilekhe popeswere themselves hart pressed 
by a new set òf invaders fron the north. The Lonwards 
overran Italy in the sixth century, and" . 
founded theres» kingdom which never gae Т, 
became in any sense national. They threatened Réme, 
so continually, that at last an alliance was struck be- 

Е pue the Papaey and the Frankish kings beyond the 

pse Е 

In 754 the Pope appealed to Pippin*(or Pepin) the 

t .. Short to save him from the Lombards, and the result of 

,ü Yictorious campaign by the Franks was Aniance between 

thatthe Pope obtained the sovereiggty the ater 

over what was called the Exarchate of 75* 4D. 

_, Ravenna, a district in Italy hitherto governed, in name 
atdeast, by the viceroy of the Eastern emperor. С 

This was the beginning of the territorial power of the 
pepes, the limited temporal power as opposed to the 
wide international temporal power which 

3 they afterwards ер Charles the Great the temporal 
cónsinued the*poliey of his predecessor; he 
destroyed the Lombard kingdom, had himself crowned 
as king of the Lombards, and qpnfirmed the grant of 
territory, made by Pippin to the Pope, charies the Great 
in return for which the Pope grate- Towed emperor, 800. 
fully acknowledged him as emperor, and crowned him 
SSlemnly at Rome as fhe successér of the Cæsars.! 

` Cf. Chapter v, p. 68. ` 
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Thus was begun that allianse between the Papacy апа. 
the Holy Roman Empire, which in a few centuries was 5 
Greatness of the Changed into a bitter hostility most, per- 
medieval Papacy. nicious to the welfare of Europ By 
the institution ofthe Holy Roman Empire the Papesy 
"vas exalted, for, according to the mediæval theory, the. 
Pope wae-ilre “alter ego” of the Emphror, joint auler of 
the world, an without him no emperor could. be. 
crowned." 2 af ý E 

"No content, however, with this theoretical joint rule, 
still less satistied with'à spiritual primacy over the souls. 
of men, the popes Soon-5egan to claim 
temporal pre-eminence, ‘and at last as- 
serted that “the Pope is the master of Emperors ". 
These ambitions were at the root of the long struggle 
between popes and emperors which filled up so much of 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries. . 

The Pope had become undoubted head of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world; his decretals were 

accepted as canon law; his nuñcios 
Struggle between mT 4 . 
pones and em. so, traversed every realm, collecting tenths 
and first-fruits; ecclesiastical cases were 

carried from every country to Rome, and by the crusades 
the Pope had obtained a pre-eminence throughout Chris- 
tendom hitherto undreamt of. But by seeking a tem- 
poral primacy, by claiming to interfere with the political 
prerogatives of kings, the Papacy was preparing for itself 
a great defeat. The investiture contest begun by Hildé- 
Hildeprana, brand did indeed result in a compromise not 
[013-85 unsatisfactory for the. Papacy. Further, Bar- 
barossa? was successfully opposed—his Italian subjects 
being torn from their allegiance—and his. grandson, the 


“Papal ambitions. 


1 Tn practice, however, this rul was early abrogated, and there were many 
rors who were neither crowned by the Pope at Romo, nor were 
the popes, their contemporaries. 2 Cf. Chapter v, p. 73. 
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`__весбпа Frederick, was humbled to the dust. But the 
triumph was short-lived. Innocent III had reached a 
+ point, of power never afterwards approached by any 
> pope. The master and deposer of kings, the Innocent 111, 
feudal superior of England and of Spaia, раа 2982210. 
he lived another century he ухошаеһауе found that theo 
- effort to, make оѓ, ће Papacy an inter? z e to ; 
1250. Victory of 
“national judge? between kings and princes, the Papacy over 
Epire. 
betyveen monarchs? and themesubie ats, had ' 
` aroused a deep-seated antipathy amongst the grob ing 
nations of ‘Europe to any such superior power. e © 
The victory g>ined by the Papacy over the empire 
e was reaped by the Capetian kings of France. They е 
were pleased at the humiliation of the empire, rs triumph 
but they had no intention that the Papacy Shortlived. 
* should, take its place. When Boniface issued the bull 
Unam Sanetam, declaring his supremacy goniface уш, 
ə over kings, Philip the Fair burnt it amd 20208 
"mürghing troops into the Papal States, made the aged 
оре & prisoner. q 
A few years later, Boniface’s successor was made to 
transfer his residence to Avignon, and what is known 
Sas the Babylonish captivity began, the 
The Captivity 
popes ‘for nearly seventy years remaining Ne 
1309-77. 
' under the domination of the kings of France. 
a From this time the Papacy steadily declined. he 
^ .üttempts of successive popes to become the masters of 
"kings, had egrégiously failed; the inter- pectine of 
ноде] temporal power of the Papacy, @,Рарасу. 
had been short-lived. ‘There remained the 7Honal power. 
spiritual primacy, the headship of the Church, and even 
that was somewhat weakened by her political TED 
defeat. A period ‘of scandal, when there were боша, 
as спапу as three popes “at once, still further x 


degraded the Papacy in men's eyes, and at last in the | 
ү! (5146) E 
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15th century the popes retürned to their old policy of 
building up a limited territorial sovereignty in.-Italy, 
Growth 


Б the popes devoted themselves to the {ав 
acquiring lands and“ cities, whilst neglecting. the higher 
functiohis of.their office. It would shave been, more to 


their glory had they tried to reform the Church, svhich ` 


shad become steeped in gross'abuses. But the work fell to 


The Reformaticn, Oher hands, and the Refórmation begun 
b 1 


egun 2517. by Martin Luther ended in the severance 
of almost half Europe from the Ronin ,Church. The 


- lesson, however, stirred up the Church; popes and car- ` 


dinals awoke from their long léthargy, the Church 
was strengthened and purified, and what is called the 


The Counter- Counter-Reformation was begun. This was’ 


Beformation. “sy internal reorganization of theeChurch, 


a moral rather than a doctrinal regeneration, but the . . 


ecclesiastical organization was so much strengthened, 
especially by Юе formation of the Jesuit order, that 
several countries were regained from; the reformed re- 


ligion. Since that time the Papacy has never sunk so К 


low again as it sank in the fifteenth century, antl its 
many agencies have been actively engaged in proselyt- 
izing in all quarters of the globe, whilst there Have 
been efforts, not to recast doctrine in any large degree. 
but to bring the Church into closerttouch with the life 

of all classes of the people in Roman Catholic countries, 
The last pcint to notice in connection with the history 
of the Papacy, is that by the formation of a national 
Italian kingdom in the rineteenth cen- 

Loss of the Papal 3 В 

States, 1860, and tury the Papacy has lost its temporal 
ARA sovereignty over the Papal States, and the 
no Pope has become the unwilling « prisoner 
of the Vatican". The Papacy of the twentieth century 
0 


, The Borgias and Julius II extended ard con- | 
Papal States solidated. the Papal States, and for à period ' 
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is analogous to the Papacy of the early church before 
oit acquired that temporal power which it mne yis 
was pever intended to assume. The popes the present day. 
of the?present day ars merely thecheads of the Roman 
*fafholie Church, andethough that chùrch is now only 
one of many churches?still they hdld a position second ^ ^. 
Хо none jn its reputation and its potency fo» 6654 in the 
` world of sin and misery. 
Md DJ D 
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CHAPTER V e 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE ' 


The Holy Roman Empire is at once the most striking 
institution of mediæval history and the niost difficult to 

^^ understand. 
° The downfall of the Roman Empire of ће West has 
ееп “traced in a previous chapter, where it was noticed 
how the Eastern Empire survived thé ee З 
Western by a thousand years, finally suc- Theoretical sove- 

" 3 reignty of Eastern n 
| cumbing to the Ottoman attack in 1458. Empire over pe. 
y After the downfall of the Western Em- 

Й pire in 476, and its division amongst the barbarian tribes, 

| ^ the West was held in theory to be subject to the emperor 

| ^ fat Constantinople.who kept a governor called Exarch 
| 

" 


аб Ravenna to ‘represent his interests in Italy. But his 
influence was practically limited to the spell exercised 
by his name on the minds of the barbarian conquerors, 
and the Pope, from being the lord of Rome, soon became 
| the greatest men in the West, the upholder of peace 
| ' and religion against the forces of disorder, the symbol |. 
{ of unity and apostle of concord, because the head of a 
a world-religion. But the idea of a world-empire was 
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indissolubly bound up with that of a world-religion, and_ 
the old Roman idea of universal empire , 
Roman EPITO of exerted such a fascination both "upog the 
Ene Wot old inhabitants of,,Rome and upon its 
new conquerors, tnat no strange thing happened wher. 
the Roman Empire of the West was revived in the 
person ofthe, great Frankish king, Charles, in the усаг" 
B. 3 
„The Church as a avholep and the Pope particularly, 
needid а powerful protector, and protection could not 
come from the distant’ Byzantine emperor; so when the 
Franks had obtained the leadership ameng the western 
tribes, and when Charles had destroyed the Lombard 
kingdom in Italy so hostile to the Pupacy, Leo TII took 
upon himself, with the support of thé Church and Ro- 
mans, to crown Charles with the diadem of the Cæsars. 
The great extent of his conquests and dominions justified 
his selection if anyone had to be selected. Then the 
tensions of рте- eyperor, had illegally seized the Byzaiitine” 
Charles the Great. | ^^. : 
-nrone, gave colour to. the claim that 
Charles executed a new transference of empire from 
Byzantine to Rome, and was thus the lawful successor 
of the Eastern Cæsars between 476 and 800, as well as 
of the old Western emperors before that date. 


Thé Byzantines, indeed, did not admit the validity of 
this claim, and continued to elect thgir own emperors; “ 


none the less was Charles styled * heir of all the Оез”, 4 
none the less did his successors regard tnemselves as the 
lawful heads of the world, endowed with a universal 
power, a power utterly irrespective of locality. . 

Quarrels amongst Ohaxles' descendants 
Bs 01 ета ' led to the partition of the empire into 
ue three ‘kingdoms by the Treaty of Verdun 
in 843. There was to be an eastern kingdom, a western 

0 


fact that a woman, the mother of an ` 
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| . : 
. kingdom, and a middle kingdom,’ but the most impor- 
о tant.point to notice is that Gaul was permanently sepa- 
r= "^ а 
rated fiom Germany and left to develop its own 
nationality. e o 
The office of emperor passed from one branch to 
| another of the thbree?ruling housés—Carolingians айс 
LI Ы 5 о fs 
о j ^d 
-^ 
^ Division of 
Charlemagne's Empire 
According to the 
"Treatysof Verdun іп 843. 
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until the death of Charles the Fat (888) ended the Caro- 
lingian Empire of the West. But the end of the dynasty: 
` did not put an ead to the three kingdoms sketched out 
by the Treaty of Verdun. The middle kingdom had the 
undignified career which its artificial character marked 
out for it? the western kingdom: falling into the hands 


^ ° 
1 Middle kingdom. ^ The middle kingdom, created in $43, soon fell to pieces, but 
most of it was afterwards united again under the name of the Kingdom of Arles. It 
fell into the empire (i.e. the eastern kingdom of the treaty) in 1032 (p. 72), but France 
from the thirteenth century onwards took advantage of the weakness of the empire 
1 to absorb it piece hy piece, e.g. Provence, Dauphiné, Savoy, Franche Comté, 50 
7 2 The development of French nationality is treated in Chapter iii. | 3 Cf. Note 1. 
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of the Capets, waxed stronger and stronger until it be- 
came the modern France; whilst the eastern or German, 
kingdom, after a century of discord, was strengthened 
by Henry the Fowler and Otto, kings chosen by the 
4 ; German chieftains.on the extinction of: 
оа алого, the the Carolingian linc. ` The power of Otto 

200 SUA ^ a Was so commanding that the Pope invited 
him to come and put down civil strife in“ Italy, offering 
as a reward the imperial tile, which was held to be 
aan tie Great _ merely suspended. Thus was begun that 
Gene пареш Jone union of the Roman Empire with 
Стоу east. the German crown, which, continuing for 
grngdngdom: some eight and a half centuries, was pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible evi? to Ttaly and Ger- 
many alike, : 

The Empire was more particularly from this time 
called the Holy Roman Empire, and *the differences in 
charaeter and strueture from the empire of Charles 
justify us in considering Otto not as a mere Successor —— 
after an interregnum, but rather a second founder of the . 
imperial throne.of the West”, ; 2 

It is from this time rather than from that of Charles 
that a body of definite rights and duties began to 
attach to the Empire. It was held to be ‘the universal 
empire, whose head was solemnly entrusted by God 
with the lordship of the world in co-operation with 
the Pope. Тһе idea of universality, ib is true, was no 
new one, for though the Emperors power was ahote 

that of kings and princes, yet he was re- 
Meant the garded 38 holding co-ordinate authority 
Envie, with the Pope. He was to be the tem- 
poral lord, and the Pope the spiritual loyd of Christen- 
dom. His duties were to preserve peace, to execute 
the decrees of the priesthood, and to extend the bounds 
of Christianity, while to the Pope it fell to regulate 


[i 
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all’ things concerning religion and the Church. The 
sone reigned over the bodies, the other over the souls 
} of men. “^ 
The eexistence of this theory is based upon the irre- 
^  .-fragable evidence of documents and paintings, but i in the 
б middle ages theory was commonly«divorced 
| s from practice, and the theory of the Empire, ^. me 
Т Е practice. 
was no ‘exception to the rule. For whiie, 
[ according to this ‘theory, fhe Pops and Empefor must 
work together in perfect harmony, in practice axeord 
с was only very rarely attained, аб least for any consider 
; able period. Quarrels in such a dual system were inevit- 
_* , able, and papal ambitions made them doubly so. Popes’, 
like Innocent III aid Boniface VIII claimed that, the 
religious life being more important than the civil, the 
i * spiritual head is, by right, superior to the temporal head 
of Chrigtendom, and asserted that the Empire is really 
^ held from the Pope, Christ's Vicar on earth. This later 
E theory was brought to the aid of papal ambition in 
Е. order to upset the earlier theory of the EIS Roman 
1 Empire. 
| The empire of Otto and his successors"was smaller - 
pm area than that of Charles the Great. Charles had 
d ruled over France, the north-east of Spain, a size of the 
j ` large part of Germany and Italy, and those Empire 
| . lands which are now the states of Holland, Belgium, 
y 


^ and Switzerland. .But Otto, though the kingdoms of 
"Dénmark, Bohemia, and Poland were ЕДЫ to him, 
had no hold apón either France or Spain. Moreover, 
the direct power of Otto and .subsequent emperors 
in their own, dominions was far less than that of 
| Charles, © owing, to the now greater strength of the 
| ' feudal lords im Germany, the increase of papal power 


in^Ttaly, and the growth of the fowns in both coun- 
tries. 


E 
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The chieftains of Germany?dukes and palatine princes, 
continued to choose an emperor from the family of Otto: 
Outline or Until the male line became extinct, and‘then 
its history. the House of Етапсопіє supplied a succession 
of able emperors? In 1032 the kingdom of Arles! was 
^ added to the Empiré and under ‘Henry III the Empire 

Henry nr/^"enclied the zenith of its power. He made 
1099556. — Hungary a tributary state; he reformed the 

Papacy, and himself. appointed a new pope, but such 

pow was not allowed to-remain long ufidisputed. In 

füldeprema, the time of Hildebrand—Gregory VIIL—papal 

BOERS: assumptions were exalted beyond all previous 
‚ practice, and the first great contest between the Empire 

and the Papacy took place? Hildebrand denied the 

The Investiture light of laymen to. confer benefices on 

ONES ecclesiastics, and the whole system of 

feudal investitures was condemned. The Fimperor 

Henry IV clearly saw that such a claim, if made good, 

would put under the hands of the Pope the vast tevri- 

tories of the Church, which in Germany amounted to 
half the land o5'the state. In the event of this revolu- 
tion being brought about, no king would be really king 
in his own dominions, a far too powerful imperiunt in 
imperio would be created. But the princes of Germany, 

rejoicing at an opportunity of weaken- 

Henry IV humbles 


himself at ing the power of the Emperor, mostly . 
sided with the Pope, »ntil Henry, being _ 


Canossa, 1077. 


humbled and isolated, begged pardon 6f Gregor: "at 
Canossa, promising full obedience in all that pertained 
to the Church. The struggle, however, continued after 
the death of its originators, until a compromise was 
Concordat or Made, which virtually deprived the Emperor 
Worms, 1122. 
the struggle had mitch weakened the position of the 
1 Cf. p. 69, foot-note. ? Cf. Chapter iy, 


of half his rights of investiture. In addition,. 
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-* Emperor as German king, snd the princes had gained in 
proportion as the Empire had lost. They had success- 
* fullysasserted the hereditary nature of their fiefs, and 
the elective character of the Empire had been several 
*imes vindicated. | в а 
With the accession of Fredericle Barbarossa, greatest- 
‘of the Hohenstaufens, the Empire might? hayesregained 
some of its 1056 power but for a renewed 
contest with the Papacy. *Barbaressa, whose Barbarossa, 
good тше int Germany entitled’ him to the мои 
reputation’ of a national hero, was most unfortupate if 
Italy. Тһе Pope, ever anxious to limit the Emperors 
e power south of the Alps, aided a league of t 
Lombard cities in? a quasi-national war оиа with 
against the Emperor, who was defeated at "9 22227: 
* the battle of Legnano in 1176, but was not entirely 
unsuccessful in the final result of the contest. 
2 Barbarossa’s grandson, Frederick II, continued the 
` struggle with most unfortunate results. A man of un- 
"оцей genius and amazing versatility, he frederick П, 
had the misfortune to inherit the kingtom D ONCE 
‘of Sicily, which provoked the fear Grice the Birusen 
emaity of the popes, threatened as they now 2910102 
were on the south and north at once. Once again the 
Pope found allies in the ambitious German princes, and 
- Frederick succumbed before a too formidable array of 
© . enemies. 5 
"phe Papacy*had triumphed, and the Empire was per- 
manently weakened. It became a rare thing for ensuing 
emperors: to obtain any real hold, upon оаа 
Italy, whilst in Germany the great feuda- ors power [DES 
tories had effectually transformed them- many, (3) outside 
selves into prifces with territorial inde- "^; та 
péndence, owing but a nominal vas&lage to the Emperor. 
The necessity of buying them off by vast .concessions, 
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. ( 4 
added to the frequent abse»ce of the emperors during 
the long contest with the Papacy, fully accounted for. 
this transformation. It was a most disastrous Ило for 
Germany that a strong crown wag henceforth impossible, 
and that it was impossible was the result of the union c^ 
the German and imperial crowns»on one head. Най the 
German-Aing not been burdened with the responsibilities 
of universal empire, it is possible that" a strong local 
centralized kingdom.might nave been built up in Ger- 
many by processes similar to those going on in France 
and England. But the opportunity for such an evolution 
had long since passed, and from having tried to do too 
much the Empire had effected.almost nothing in the 
work of state-development. The Empire had even been 
a hindrance to the erection of national states in Germany 
and Italy. Further than this, the fascinating theory of 
universal lordship had been negatived in practice. The 
growth of the Papacy and of strong national kingdoms 
outside Germany had brought upon the Empire the loss 
of that vast prerogative of international power ‘which 
was the prima excuse for its existence, .'The Emperor 
was no longer the arbiter of Christendom; he retained 
but a shadowy precedence amongst crowned heads,-and 
the Holy Roman Empire might have fittingly come to 
an end at this time but for its connection, now indis- 
soluble, with the German crown. Despite the growing 
weakness of the German monarch, some kingship was 
better than none, for the license and znarchy of. the 
petty princes north of the Alps was fearful. Therefore 
a king there must be and so stereotyped by usage were 
medieval minds that no one contemplated as possible the 
existence of a German king who was not.emperor as well. 
Hence it is that the Empire outlived 168 day, and that 
long before its abolition in the time of Napoleon it Mad 
become a solemn farce. 
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." ‘In 1273 Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, was elected 
émperor, and after being held by various princes in the 
= Yourtgénth. century, the Empire reverted to 
the Hapsburgs in 143%, and became practi- amet 
e  egally hereditary in that family. Devoting ihe Hapsburg 
+ , themselves to the gelfigh policy ofebuilding ^" 
up a strong territorial power in Austria-~Mungoxy, their 
German Tesponsibilities sat lightly upon them, and Ger- 
man "Interests werd sacrified to Austrian interests. But 
\ * there were exceptions, for : veral of them tried to róyivé. 
E the lost glofies of the Empire. Maximilian pice id a 
attempted to make the Empire a reality 1619-56, ‘Tries to 
E й Я Б make the Empire 
in Germany, and his grandson Charles yi a reality in € 
not only strove to bring Germany under MS 
his absolute power, but, more than any of his predeces- 
-sors since Charles the Great, he recalled, by the vast 
extent of his dominions, the emperors of ancient Rome. 
ə But strive as he might, he could not make the Empire 
` stong; there were too many elements warring against 
< im’ e The Renaissance had given birth to: doctrines 
which altogether clashed with those theox'es from which 
the Holy Roman "Empire derived half its suength, and 
n the deformation divided Germany MOre pat m. 
p hopele&sly than defore. 1 Religious divisions Emperor further 
were now added to political divisions, and paissanco and 
the Emperor, being a Roman Catholie and Jj 
^ à partisan, could no longer expect to retain an effective 
The concessions made to the 
avert & war, 
brought the 
Not only 


“moderating influence. 
Protestant party? were not sufficient to. 
and the Thirty Years’ War, when it came, 
Empire lower than it had ever been before. 
had the Protéstant princes in Germany thirty Years’ 
resisted their Emperor by force of arms, War. 161849. 
but they had called int foreign states to help them. 
1 Cf. Chapter viii, 1, 
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The aid given by France ar Sweden compelled the Em- 
1648. Peace of peror to yield, and by the peace of West 
Westphalia. phalia religious toleration was extended to ` 
all Protestants, each prince being empowered t6 choose 
for himself and° people the religion of his state. « 

At the same tinfe the politieal independence of the 
princessas, Virtually acknowledged, and as fgr as Gei- 

many was concerned the Emperor was no 
now ГЫБЫ сау longer: more fhan a figure-head, and- the 
nirgendent Empire but an empty name? The Haps- 
"burgs, pursued more and more their Austrian interests, 
whilst the Hohenzollerns of Prussia gradually became 
tlie greatest princes in Germany, and were able in the 
Abolition of the Clghteenth century to wage war success- 
Empire. 1800. fully against the Emperor. Things con- 
tinued thus until Napoleon at last brought about the 
abdication of “Francis IL, who dissolved the Holv Roman 
Empire, and became the first Austrian emperor. 

For a time Germany remained without an emperor. 
But at last, in 1870, the Prussian kingdom, now grőwn to 
Km eee, "іа estate, was found fit to lead Germany 
German eros in a national war against France, upon 
the Jeadership the conclusion of which the Prussian hing? 

was chosen by the German princes to be 
the first emperor of a remodelled German empire. 

The present Empire is German both in name and in 
fact. The power and prerogatives of its head are based 
upon practical provisions, and not on theories impessible 
of fulfilment. Germany has for е“ fitst time in its 
long and chequered history become a solid and compact 


1 The loosest of federations, in fact, and by no meang.a federation of equals. 
“There were three hundred and sixty states in the Empire, representing every 
grade in the feudal hierarchy, from the knight to the emperor, and a day's journey 
might take a traveller througl?a free city, through the territory of a sovereign Abot, 
through a village owned hy an imperial knight, through the possessions of a 


landgrave, 
a duke; a prince, and a king.” ? William I. 
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5 
s power, capable of taking thst great»place in the world 
o which its size and the virility of its people alike 
- entitld it. - - 
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-° The Crusades occupy such, an important place, in” 
mediæval hfstory that no student can neglect them, and: 
it is here intended to give not only some notice of the 
broad results ‘of the crusading movement, but also го 
brief remarks on each of the nine crusades 


> 


make some 
individually. 


> The movement arose from a desire to protect Christian 


pilgrims in their journeys to the Holy places of Pales- 
* tine! Jerusalem had been in the hands of the Moham- 
= e " JOE E 
médans since the year 637, but until the 
алгы А: . Capture of 
arrival of the Seljuk Turks in the eleventh Jerusalem, by the 
century Christians who lived at or visite, Caliph omar, 
Jerusalem had bub little to complain of. ae 
Theeruelties and insults of the Seljuk conquerors, how- 
ever, aroused the attention of Europe and 
E > PAS pe, з Seljuks take 
Peter the Hermit, a great preacher, to- Jerusalem, 1076. 
* gether with. the Pope Urban, stirred up the Christian 
^ ations to go and save Jerusalem from the Turks. 
^ Т.2096 a vast army, estimated by some at 600,000 
men, led by Godftey' de Bouillon, started to march across 
Europe towards the East. Of these some First crusade, 
were actuated by a séhse of duty, bthers 1096-00 
- by love of waf:,some thought to win for themselves a 
yd, and Syria are used to denote the southern portion 


of which they zre the part. But bya pardon- 
regarded by historians of the crusades as 


1 "е terms Palestine, Holy Lm 
of S&ria, Syria proper being the whol 
able laxity the three terms are frequently 
interchangeable. 
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sure salvation, others to gratify ambition and lust of gain. 
Fighting, desertion, fatigue, disease, reduced their num- 

bers by one-half, and the remnant only reached Syria - 
after undergoing many adveritures and considerable" - 
delay. They captured Antioch after a nine months’ 


[7] 


^ 


? 
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в siege, and arriving at last ‘4 the Holy Land, they took 


o 


ўс salem by storm amidst scenes of ће greatest bar- 
.* barit and eruelty. 
A Cleristian feudal kingdom of Jexusalem was founded, 
Sand Godfrey elected king. This kingdom lasted for. 
- eighty-eight years, inti it was overbhrown 1099, Creation -- 
by Saladjn on the eve of the third crusade 7s Е 
. Its boundariés were rapidly enlarged, and for many 
years there existed'a numbe§ of subaydinate principalities 
* extending north to Asia Miner, and ruled sence ы 
by Latin! Chieftains, who paid a nominal p ° 
homage to the king of Jerusalem. Such were the counties 
of Edessa and Tripoli, and the principality of Antioch? о 
. "The history of these states is but a sorry one: their 
quarrels one with another exposed their weakness to 
+ е surrounding Mohammedan emirs (princes), and it 
was only, by continual fighting, and by means of the con- 
ə stant stream of fresh Crusaders from Europe, that they 
"maintained themselves at all. 
° Thè knightly orders of the Temple and of St. John, 
founded at the beginning of the Latin domination in 
Palestine, formed the nucleus of an efficient утны 
military force, but their numbers were greg 
limited and their attentions confined chiefly to Jerusalem. 
itself. The-outlying principalities were therefore the 
^ weakest, and Edessa was the first to fall. 
°° Tn 1145 Zenghi, the Mohammedan sultan of Aleppo, 
. haVipg ravaged the Christian territories, зр. Fall of 
stormed Edessa, Which was henceforth lost 94959 
to the Crusaders. This was the signal for the second 
crusade. г У 
б 1 The word Phtin if used because the Crusaders were the champions of the Latin 


ог Roman Church. ‘Tije Mohammedans grouped together all Europeans under the 


* head of “Franks”, and it will be sometimes found convenient to use this term also. 
4 20he knights of St. John, or Hospifallers, were in after-ages closely associated with 
Rhodes and Malta. They defended Malta successfully against the Ottoman Turks in 


the sixteenth century. 


^ 


2 
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. founded a great number of mepasteries, and tok 
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‚ The Pope summoned all Wiurope to fight for the holy 
cause, and St. Bernard, like Peter the Hermit before 
him, aroused the enthusiasm of. ChijAten- 
dom. , Vast mul(ütudes marched east- 
Wards with the greatest pomp and ceremony, a troop of 
women with sword and shield sharitig all the hardships 


The Second 
Crusade 1147-48. 


of the meveh.« Only one-tenth reached their goal, and 
‘then they accomplished nothing. [dessa was not re- 
captured; but Damascus was Lesieged, ànd with the aid of 
the Knights Templars and Hospitallers hed been nearly 
taken, when the folly of the French king and German 
emperor, added to the treachery of the barons of Pales- 


tine, rendered the enterprise abortive. That the whole 


crusade should have been a disastrous failure is hardly 
surprising when we learn of what materials the crusad- 
ing army was composed. Tt included the thieves and 
murderers of .Europe; it was an undisciplined horde 
which had given way to the worst of passions, and 
which spent its time and strength in plunder, quarrels, 
and debauchery rather than in making head against the 
foe. St. Bernsëd is related to have bitterly repented 
that eriminzis^had been thought good enough to take 
ра. “їй ‘so sacred an enterprise. 

Shortly after this a certain Nourredin, the sultan of 
Aleppo, becomes the centre of interest in the East. He 
was one of the many independent princes who rose upon 
the ruins of the Abbaside Caliphate of Bagdad, and he 
remained until his death in 1174 a constant danger-to 
the Franks. He set his heart upon Egypt, and sent his 
general, Shirkon, to further his interests in that country. 
The Fatimid Caliphape in Egypt was then in its ol 


d age, 
and the weak caliph had to choose Shirkoh as hnis 


vizier, 
18t. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, often called “the Last of the Fathers”. 


temporary events. He was also a great controversialist, 
of heretics and so-called heretics, 


et 


e 
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In 1169 Saladin succeeded Ais uncle Shirkoh as vizier, 
god he successfully resisted an attack 

E Sis the King of Jerusalem planned founds. ош 
againste Egypt. In 1071 he suppressed Ue 


NG Fatimid Caliphate, and became Lord of Egypt as, | 


viceroy for Nourrgdin, He, however, determined to 
become independent of his master, and it wes: only the 
timely death of Novirredin which prevented & conflict. 
Saladin not only founded, the Ayyubid dynasty in 
` Egypt, but extended his rules over Syria; Mesopotamia,” 
and a рах? of Arabia. In Palestine the weakness of 
the Franks had been increasing yearly, and it was only 
through the éonstant supply of knights from Eurepe 
that the kingdom of Jerusalem, “ruled in turn by 
cowards and by traitors”, stood at all. At last Saladin 
- felt himself strong enough to attack the UP 
· Franks. Proclaiming a Jehad, or Holy -Holy War against 


» War, he summoned his vassals from every 


0 


"pürt, of his dominions, and invaded Palestine. Out- 
humbering and outgeneralling the Franks he beat them 
at Hittin, deam een Acre and Tiber ias, toc’: most of their 
strongholds, and captured Jerusalem. The 2": meras 
habitants were allowed to depart unhurt on eur 
payment of a sihall ransom, but Saladin in his generosity 
eventually excused the poorest from this payment. ‘The 
- fall of Jerusalem was followed by a long series of 


^ triumphs gained by Saladin, which ended with his 


“entry into Antioch the following year. 

Bub Europes awoke once more at the news of these 
disasters. The Pope promised victory and Divine help 
_ to those who should take the Cross ађа re- qhe Thira 
gain the Holy City. The princes and kin св Crusades 13188502: 


о 


of Christendony headed by the Emperor Frederick Bar- | 


bazossa, started with thpir armiesefor the East, some 


by land and some by sea. But a series of misfortunes 
(2146) T 
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took place. Barbarossa waWdrowned on the way, whilst 
Richard of England and Philip Augustus of Franco, 


quarrelled in Sicily, and converted their great Hend- : 


ship into bitter enmity. Віста then spentoseveral 
precious months’ in attacking Cyprus and its emperor 
Méanwhile the main body of -the! crusading host had 
entered Sxvia and laid siege to Acre, which was held by 
Siege and тап of $ Strong and determired Moslem garrison, 
Acre, 11899. Saladin rematning upon the heights out- 
'"side-With an army too smell to risk a battle. Acre is the 


key of Western Palestine; it commands the great road | 


that runs north and south, and its importance in a 
campaign has been shown many times in history, as in 
the crusades, so in Napoleon's Syriùn Expedition and in 
the time of Mohammed Ali. At last Philip and Richard 
arrived before Acre, and sufficiently forgot their quarrel 
to hurry on the siege. No help arriving from Egypt 
the town surrendered, and the usual butcheries and dis- 


Battle of solution of all order followed. The Crusaders- 


Arsouf 1191. then marched south, and Richard beat S&ladin 


at Arsouf, where the charge of his mailed horsemen 
utterly bese the Turkish! ranks. 
‘iad Richard advanced immediately on Jerusaler he 


would probably have taken it, though’ it is doubtful 
Unsuccessful forts Whether he could have held it long. 


of Crusaders to 1 diat 7 Y ач m E 
eR ut no immediate advance was made; 


time was spent in fruitless negotiations; . 


and when Richard urged action, the military етв 
refused to move, pleading that thé afimy could not be 
held together in the event of success. The winter was 
spent at Ascalon, where the wails were rebuilt by the 


1The best soldiers of Saladin were Turks, for he had really inherited the position . 


of the Seljuk emperors, and could collect Turks for war and peace, more especially 
war, from all Western Asia. These soldiers we*e the nucleus from which the cl?iss of 


Mamelukes, so famous in ensuing centuries, sbrang. Mameluke, or Mamluk, is the ` 


Arabic for ''slave". Cf, p. 90, note. 
Ü 
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| Crusaders and the celebrated quarrel between Richard 
' anA Leopold of Austria took place. Another attempt 
`: to reéch the Holy City was made the following spring, 
but the same fate met/this plan as,befell the last, and 
^  esRiehard in his humiliation refused eveü to gladden hisa 
? - - eyes with a distant Vision of Jerusalem. He urged às an 
Y dlternatiye the invasion of Egypt, to strike at rhe heart 
| of Sgladin's power ;/but his proposals were måde in vain, 
|. and the army was broken{up. Part returned t> Aere, 
| the rest accompanied Richard: to Jaffa, just in tine to” 
e save the town from falling into the hands of Saladin: 
A short, sharp fight took place outside the pattie of 
- walls, where ‘Riclard. distinguishing himself Чала, 1182 
for his fiery valour, made good the title he had earned in 
Palestine—* Terror of the Saracens"? But 
H m B ro- 
| - there was no disguising the failure Of the) роза} кш 
Crusade;, the recapture of Jerusalem had 
э to be abandoned, and a truce was made by which all 
| pilgrims were to have the right of entering Jerusalem 
* ūntaged. This, in addition to a clause leaving à portion 
of the coast-line in the hands of the Christians, was all 
that had been gained by the crusading host. u- 
^ Aster this failure, to have abstained from furtnér + 
$ efforts’ might have seemed quite justifiable, but within 
à four years the political condition of Europe тһе Fourth Cru- 
( * gave birth to another erusade. The Pope ETETEN 
B. Celestine, fearing the designs of the Emperor Henry УТ, 
Ті рей a crusade which would occupy the attention of 
! \ the emperor, бг at least of his formidable army. The 


expedition failed disastrously, as any holy war waged 
with such a motive deserved to faik\and it was marked 
i a * i 
i 1 

1Many stories are tald some of them well authenticated—of the chivalrous con- 
duct to each other of Richard and Saladin. ‘Though they never actually met, there 
. wasn both sides a profound respets towards the ether. The frankness and fiery 
| valour of Richard appealed to Saladilj as much as Saladin’s generous chiyalry appealed 


to Richard, 
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by an even greater confusin and want of organization 
than the previous ones. € ‹ 
The fifth crusade succeeded the fourth after aéthre 
years’ interval, and; though as alcrusade it failéd hope- 
“The Fifth cru- lesbly. yet its nature was so extraordinary’ 
sade, 1201-02 — that it calls for indiviflual notice. It was 
organized'=st the instance of Innocent III, one of the 
greatest of the medieval popes. Baldwin} Count of Flan- 
ders, a-d many famous prices and barons, set out on this 
“expcllition. But the fate of previous crusades had shown 
the folly of marching by land across Europe and Asia 
Minor, and envoys were despatched to Venice asking for 
a loan of ships. The:Jgge ‘agreed for 85,000 
with Marks of silver to provide ships sufficient for an 
army of 4500 knights and horses, 9000 squires, 

and 20,000 infantry. But when the Crusaders were 
assembled еу failed to provide the requisite sum, and 


Captureor the Venetians as an alternativ 
Zara, 1202. 


payment suggested that the crusading arm: 
should be employed in conquering for Venice the 
of Zara, in Dzlmatia. £ 

This accordingly done, and the year being far 
advanced, the Crusaders found it necessary to take up 
winter quarters, and spent their time in leisurely discuss- 
ing what they should do next. It seemed natural that 
they should sail straight to Palestine with the advent of 
spring: the main object of the crusade had been too long 
delayed. But it was not to be; already cther plans were 
being framed. The Eastern or Byzantine Empire was at 
this time the scene of constant revolutions and many a 
murder in the тоуйй house. A'certain Emperor Isaac 
Angelus had been deposed by his brother "Alexius, a 


“town 


1Zara was said to have bee? unjustly seize) by the King of Hungary; bu? the 
Crusaders greatly objected to take arms agains} it, as the King of Hungary had him- 
self assumed the Cross. 


V 
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to pecuniary А 
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E 
bloody tyrant, Wheréupontlie son of Isaac, another 
сА16ҳ1ч5, begged the help of Christendom узоз. crusaders 
F to rëtover the throne for his father and inter ocn 
himself Pope Innocen“ declined to inter- ** Constantinople. 
| © Sfere, but the Crusaders, covetous of expected rewards, dex 
: · cided to give help. i Imthe spring of 1203 they sailed to 
> Constantinople, and having taken the town ead put the 
usurper to flight, tkey established Tsaac on the throne in, 
| joint sovereignty with his% sən. Alexius was the real 
ruler, and he ооп quarrelled? with his new allies, even’ 
2 daring to send fire-ships against the Venetian fleet. So 
A he was in his turn deposed. Several emperors followed 
= опе another in quick sresession. and at last the Crusaders ,, 
determined to place a Latin emperor on the Eastern 
throne. This the Greeks vehemently OD тоол siemens 
* posed, and a second siege of Constantinople gonquest of e, 
was begun. On the fourth day the crusad+ 
^ ing army forced its way in, and there began a series of 
excesses similar to those which had so often polluted the 
" Soil 8f Palestine. The churches were entered and defiled, . 
all the sacred treasures were carried off and the Pope 
. might well ask how "the Greeks would ey return to , 
ай unity with the apostolic See of Rome, when they saw in + 
f the Latins only examples of wickedness and works of 
darkness for which they might justly loathe them worse 
1 


* than dogs ". 
| ^ 2 А committee of „twelve, half French, half Venetian,” 


í n siey è 5 
| : ba smperor, and they 
| met sto elect а Latin emperor, and they jq, me 
chose Baldwin of Flanders, a cousin of Latin Empire of 
the French king and a descendant of 
› 


0° B 


West had malle spiritual unity difficult and 
The rival pretensions of the Roman pontifis 
and the patriarchs of Constantinople had at length become so irreconcilable that 
a sall doctrinal dispute in the twelfth century begame the occasion fur complete 
schism. Since that time the Greek)or “orthodox” church has remained separate 


from the Latin communion, 


1 The politici sepiragion of East and 
rare from the fourth cgntury onwards. 
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Charles the Great. A g¥eat warrior, he boldly re- 
ваа arst sisted the attacks of surrounding enoriies 
BeOS and after a reign of two years he sutfered 
_ capture at the hands of the Bulga:zians, and died iii prison. 
“The Latin Empire lasted until 1261, whén the Greeks; 
exasperated by the’ course of intolirance and cruel imn- 
justice pizsued by their Latin conquerors, succeeded in 


reconquering Constantinople. So tle fifth crusade had ` 


limite-its activities to Euzobe. The erection of a short- 

"lived" empire, and the permanent alienation of eastern 
and western Christianity was the whole extent of its 
achievement. 

In the Holy Land the terms adé between Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Saladin held Sood after both were 
dead, and the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem remained 
but a shadow of its former self. Five more crusades 
were undertaken before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but whatever success they achieved was only 
momentary. 1 

The next or sixth crusade consisted of a mimber 
Sixth Crusade, 9! different expeditions covering the space 
121620..." of four years. T 

“In 1216 Andrew, king of Hungary, set sail to Pales- 
tine, but in a few months returned home disgusted with 


the undertaking. This is a good example of the lack 


of perseverance shown by the Crusaders .throughout. 
In the following year (this is always considered part 
of the same crusade) a fresh body of troops amived, 
Germans, French, English, and Italians. They endea- 
voured to recover Palestine by an attack upon Egypt, 
ree TON IE theyf'eould beat the Mohammedan sultan 
Egypt. at his base, Palestine, they argued, would be 
delivered into their hands. Damietta was besieged, the 
fair offers of реасеотаде by the Sultan Kamel were 
madly rejected, and the vitor Crusaders marched on 


"Wa e. 
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Cairo. But the Egyptians Made use of the rising Nile 
* Sgundate the Crusaders"camp, and then was seen the 
* folly^of not accepting, Kamel’s offer, viz: the handing 
over ob Jerulalem and most of Palestine to the Chris- 
^ tians. The crusading army was ruined, and the remnant, 
Д of it retired to the ships, abandoning all schemes foi con- e 
К quering gither Egypt ог Palestine. ү 
‚ Hight years pass*d, and Frederick П, an“emperor as 
noteworthy as his grandfather Barbarossa, Конуу. 
landed а crusatling force at Ptolemais, and салза f 
p^ prepared tö win back Jerusalem by the sword. ‘The 
Я Sultan Kamel, however, surrounded by other enemies in 
e е East, and" greatly fesring Frederick's might, thought _, 
to buy him off by treaty, and in 1229 
a ten years peace was.made. Kamel 1228 oriole Hi ERR 
| * surrendered {о the Christians Jaffa, } eL 
| Bethlehem, Nazareth, and the whole of Jerusalem, with 
| э the exception of the mosque of Omar. 
1 Теве satisfactory terms had been gained without, an 
| * 501% of bloodshed, and yet the Pope and clergy showered 
reproaches and indignities on Frederick for “ trafficking 
| with Belial". Tt seemed that in the eyes E Christian 
rs priests nothing which had not been gained by ule 
slaughter of Mohammedans could be of any value. 
But certainly the treaty had its weak side; it was to 
| - Jast only a.decade, and after the ten years had passed 
^ 9 Kamel seized Jerugalem. 
^ "What is knoavp as the English crusade, led by Richard 
of Cornwall? балпе to the rescue of the Holy zigntn Cru- 
City, and without much fighting arranged ™ ө, 
another treaty with the sultan, удо was аб this time 


e ө \ 

р 1'This crusade is sonsetimes included in the sixth jt 

H Ы since the Egyptian expedition, it is advisable to treat 
mais is another name for Acre. 

H 2Richard of Cornwall, the brother, of Henry HI d England. He became king of 

and was а most uusatisfactory ruler 


| the Romans, but was never. crowne) emperor, 
Li 


D 
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nt eight years having elapsed 
‘as a separate effort. PLole- 


of Germany. M. 
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embarrassed by a quarrel “With the Sultan of Damas- 


cus. 7 у ph 
Palestine was once more to be, held by the Christians, 
but whatever reali; there was Yn this renewed! tenure 
^ was wiped away by the invasion of those“ 
overrun by the brutal‘ Chorasmian® hordes who had been 
x, pushed out from Central Asia by the great 
conqueror venghiz Khan. They fied Jerusalem with 
blood, sd almost exterminafed the Christians in. Pales- 
‘tines’ This invasion worked eventually to the advantage 
of the Saracens, who beat the Chorasmians and recovered 
Palestine. Е 
The holy places being once mee іп the hands of the 
Egyptian sultan, Louis IX ? of France— Saint Louis—got 
Ninth Crusade, together another army, and, as in the case 
1249-1250, of the sixth crusade, it was resolved to 
strike at Egypt. Damietta was again singled. out for 
attack, and the events of the sixth crusade repeated 
themselves. ТТИ 
Little difficulty was encountered at Damietta, for the 
garrison fled in fear before the army of 50,000 crusaders, 
But this -=2tly success was soon followed by disasters, 
Tue army marched on Cairo, but was terribly defetited 
at Mansourah, for the, advance guard rashly separated 
itself from the main force. Sickness completed the 
devastation of the crusading army, and the Christians 
were captured in thousands. Louis himself, after great 
exertions, sank down exhausted, and was taken prisoner, * 
He stoutly refused to hand over the Chris- 
taken Mies tian fortresses in Palestine, saying that they | 
in Egypt were ngt his to give; but he was induced to І 
surrender Damiettaj‘and to pay a large. ransom as the 


° 
1 The empire of Saladin had been broken up soon after his death, and the greater 
part of it was ruled by the sultans of Egypt aid Damascus, who were both of the 
family of Saladin. Their quarrels often orent in favour of the Crusaders during 
the thirteenth century. 2 For Louis т. Chapter iii, р. 57. 
- j| 
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price of his liberation. thik crusade had failed because 
сора total lack of discipline and order in the crusading 
ranks: the hostility and suspicion between the knightly 
orders?on the one ha#d and the French barons on the 
œ -other had prevented the adoption and execution of any; 
4 ' one consistent plan wf campaign. When the members of a 
force cannot trust each other, that force no"longer remains 
stropg in the Faceof the enemy, and this was at the 
rogt of nearly every failutfe»throughout the tory of 
| the crusades. * ? , o 
3» The depth of disunion between the military orders in 
Palestine was well illustrated in 1259, when there took . 
| e place at Acre a pitched battle between the Templars 
and the Hospitallers, from which scarcely a Templar 
escaped alive. “Foes to themselves,” said Beibars, the 
- Egyptian sultan, of these knights, “their own strife and 
folly are,their downfall.” But Beibars himself completed 
> this downfall. In four campaigns (1263-69) he de- 
stroyed all the Christian strongholds except Tripoli 
&nd?Acre, not hesitating to slaughter and flay alive 
those Christian captives who refused to abjure their 
faith. ' : А 
Опе more attempt was made to stave off the doom 
which’ threatened the Latins in. the East. тепе crusade, 
®  - In 1270 Louis IX left France with 60,000 197072 
- men and sailed to Tunis, intending to proceed from thence 
| 2 2 to Palestine. But most of the army, including the saintly 
-kingrhimself, fel] victims to а great plague, and Edward 
l of England—afterwards Edward I—was the only prince 
of any fame- who reached the Holy Land. Even his 
bravery failed to do more than pus Nazareth; he 
| . was then fiearty,murdered by the ро soned ape eas 
dagger of an ‘assassin, and in 1272 re-  gomination im 
tufned to England, leaving Palestine to 4 
| its fate. In 1289 Tripoli was lost, and two years 
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later, at the same day cb hour as it had been cap- 
tured from the Moslems a hundred years beforeg Jere, 
the last stronghold of the Christians, fell befor 
overwhelining numlsers of the Mamelukes.t b 
^ So ended the crusades, and ‘even before the end 
came, the crusading spirit wa$ exhausting itself in 
persecutin tlie Albigensian heretics in Europe. Nor 
would any further expedition to Nalestine. have been 
attend with success if cürtied out on the same lines 
‘as this series of ten crusades, whose failure we have 

х just recorded. Discord and disunion had 
fient Kühe ruined them, and the absence of any 
ол strong paramount wethority had enfeebled 
every effort. For the Crusaders had represented various 
classes and various countries, and it is hardly surprising 
that they refused to obey a small potentate like the 
King of Jerugalem, whose authority was Іей to a 
portion of Southern Syria, and whose word was seldom 
law even in his own dominions. In the face of this 
disorderly spirit which was abroad, the uncontested 
bravery and heroie powers of endurance so often dis- 
played the crusades could effect little permanent 
good. Added to this there were in every crusatling 
army many of the worst class of adventurer—not seldom 
including criminals—who by the laxness of their disci- 


pline and their bestial immorality contaminated their. 


better comrades. a 


the ` 


In contrast to the disunion of the Crusaders was the . 


unity of their opponents; at least from the time of 
Saladin onwards the Moslems had been more united than 


1 Mamelukes, the name give! Чо the body-guard of the Egyptian sultans. They were 
mostly Turkish and Ci 4 slaves in origin, but they became an exceedingly 
strong military caste, and for centuries controlled the election of the sultan. Syria 
remained under the Mameluke'sultaus of Egygt until 1516-17, when both countries 
were conquered by the Ottoman Sultan Selim, aid became Turkish provinces, Syria 

із actually, and Egypt nominally, part of ty } Ottoman Empire. 
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the Christians, and ТА be no exaggeration to say 
oth throughout the crusades their armies were marked 
by jur more perfect discipline, and their treatment of 
captives was more mefciful, than that of the champions 


|» e © of Christianity. ? А А 
< + . But though thesrervsades had failed in the “main 


i purpose,,and the Turks remained masters of- the Holy 
Lang, yet the Crusetling movement was поб” Results of the 
without its good results. “Т? brought the 053468, 

states of Eurbpe into commén action, and for a dime 

T turned awày their attention from their “own „selfish 

interests to the pursuit of a loftier ideal. Two centuries 
o -of intercourse with the East inevitably led the East апа 4 

West to know each other better, and some extension of 
knowledge and ideas was bound to follow. It 
| must pot be forgotten that the Arab civilization, 
| which hadis two great centres at Bagdad and Cordova, 
© was far in advance of the European civilization of the 
| time, and there followed in the wake of the crusading 
* amis learned men who must to some extent have come 
into touch with Mohammedan learning, science, and art. 
Finally, trade and mercantile activity were'-cromoted. 
it Verdee and Genoa grew to greatness by their Eastern 
trade, and it was the crusades which opened up this 
trade by making it possible to establish traffie centres in 

- the Eastern-Mediterranean. On the other hand, 

» F the crusades wêre productive of not à little evil урн 
“which made itself felt afterwards in Europe. Firstly, 
they fostered a spirit of bloodshed and intolerance such 
as was let loose on the fair domains of Languedoc 
rusades im the thirteenth cen- 


during the AlbigensiaiP*Q 1 
tury S@condly, they MS incr} ased the power of 
the Papacy, atd so laid up a stor of future trouble. 
The popes had р the crusades, ordered kings 


рег iii, р. 67. 


(1) Good. 
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and emperors to fight fons the Cross, and had levied 
taxes in almost every country to pay the expenseg: of, 
these costly expeditions. In short, they shad (been 
enabled largely by;means of tli» crusades to reach a 
spinnacle of greatness, and to make good their claims of 
right of, interferencecin the affairs of the Western nations 
to such an extent that some great conflict of authority 
between the Papacy and the temporakprirfees of Christen- 
dom bezàme inevitable. TyeBabylonish captivity, which 
“shortly followed, was not therefore surprising, and the 
eagerness with which in the Reformation movement 
Northern Europe cast off the yoke of the Papacy was 

‚‚ partly due to that excess of panal power and arbitrary 
interference to which the crusades had been the chief 
contributor. 


[With fuller space at our disposal we should have been able to point ou more in 
detail how the crusa&es affected the different classes of the European communities, 
such as the land-owners, great and small, and the boroughs. Kor the crusading 
movement had very far-reaching results in the most unexpected quarters, ] d 


e o 
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THE RISE AND CONQUESTS OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS 


The Turks are a branch of the great Mongolian race, 
which has in all ages held such an important place in‘ 


Asiatic history. а 6 


c 


They are first heard of in the sixth century A.D., when 
a tribe of Turks broke loose from Tartar rule, to which 
the greater part of Asia was at that time 
early history subject; Two breaches of the Turkish race 
канк are especially prominent in history, the 

Seljuks and the Ottomans.  , sc 
The Seljuks were so called Fecause they followed the 

x 


n 
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descendants of Seljuk, a "m chieftain in Central 


oAs ^ ү ing over "Sim а; 7, " 
: AS Sweeping over Persia and Western Q) The Seljuk 
5. 


Asia; in the eleventh gentury they under- 
took fot the Mohammédan Caliph o? Bagdad tHe defence 


p аз EA PEE d 
and government of his dominions, and the Seljuk sultans» 


succeeding to the powet of Arabs arid of Persianscbécame 
the mosts powerful sovereigns in the East. They were 
at qne time masters of nearly all Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, párt? of Persia, and Western, 
Turkestan; ahd their great “sultans Тости Bey sand 
Malik Shah are among the most renowned conquerors 
that stand forth in Oriental and in Byzantine history. 
After the death of Malik Shah in 1092 the Seljuk © 
Empire was broken up, and the great feudatories became , 
semi-independent rulers owing a nominal allegiance to 
* the descendant of the Seljuk emperors, the Sultan of 
Teonium гі» Asia Minor. The boundaties of these 
. numerous petty sovereigns were constantly shifting, „ 
but Asia was still more upset by the great Mongol 
invasion of Jenghiz Khan in the thirteenth century. 
Many countries ayere devastated by him and many 
princes lost their thrones; but what more nearly concerns, 
us Ifere, the Mongol invasion dislodged many a Turkish 
tribe and swept it towards the west and south. 
Amongst the tribes thus sent wandering was one 
under the ehieftainship of Ertoghrul which, pushing 


o H s 
S ‚ eastwards from Khorasan,! first appeared in (s) The Otto- 


the qniddle об &he, thirteenth century as 75? wir 


bringing unexpected help to the Sultan of Iconium, 

when he was hard pressed by a Mongol зоги, 

army near Angora. I®yeturn for helping, 2293122088 

to defeat the Mongols № band Turks was given 
2 


f 


aded from t&elCaspian Sea to Beluchistan. 
those times when an independent Persian 


1 Khorasan was a province which 
Tt has generally formed part of Pers 
kingdom has existed. 


° 
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land in Asia Minor, not far from the cities of Nicaea and 
Brusa. This was the cradle of the Ottoman ы 
and here was born in 1258 Ertogtrul's son Othman, from 
whom the tribe toolkits name of jthmanlis or Ottomans. 
and received the néw name of'Sulanoni. It was an 
Othman, iinportant vantage-ground from avhichsto attach 
12881826. the now weak Eastern Empire, and the spread 


of IsloMi westwards-could “well be trusted to this race of 


hardy warriors. At the end of the thirteenth century 


_ the Seljuk dynasty came to an end, and this change of 


political conditions greatly accelerated the growth of the 


- Otvomans, for they could now fight for themselves and 


-had no superior lord to serve. Their power extended 
itself mostly in the west towards Europe at the expense 
of the Eastern emperor, and Othman pushed his borders 

"towards the Hellespont and s-hdued the 
important city of Brusa after a lengthy 
siege. Othman was held to be the first 

Sultan of ће Ottomans, for he was their first mde- 
pendent ruler; his predecessor had heen but a petty 

chieftain, without dream of empire or power to achieve 
great conquests. 2 TX 

Othman was succeeded by Orkhan, who rapidly pushed 
on the operations his father had begun. Nicæa and 

Oran, Nicomedia were taken, and by 1336 the Otto-. 

152999. mans had gained possession-of the whole north- 

west corner of Asia Minor. Here they vested for a hile | 

whilst Orkhan consolidated his conquests ‘and organized 

à standing army suitable for a people of imperial destiny. 


v. ENS E SE NICE 
ааа ор The Ts famousyportion of this army was 


Conquests made 
from the 
Eastern Empire. 


the Janissaries. tho согрѕ of Jan/Ssaries, which was formed 
in the following way. A thogsand boys taken from the 
families of Christifits capturpd in war were enrolled, 
and each year another tha They were con- 


The district held by the Ottomans was soon increased, “ 


o 
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B 
à verted to Islam and went x cet a course of Spartan 
disc line, but the highest honours in the state were open 
-to them. For centuries [еу took the most conspicuous 
part in the Turkish cortquests, until With mheir extermina- 
© Фе decline of the Ottoman Empire they, Чоп, 1826 2 
* + like the PraetoriansyoF?Rome, abuséd their power and 
^ > made gogl government so difficult that Malfmoud II 
. deliberately extermitlated them at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 25,9 Ф E 2 
We now comè to a most important event in the growth s 
> of the Ottonian power, the first crossing of the Turks into 
Europe. The worn-out Eastern Empire had greak-up of the 
= stood the test of nearly æ thousand years, P35tern Empise. 
but its strength was visibly declining, and the successors 
of Constantine were alike a prey to civil wars and ex- 
ternal foes. Their provinces had been lopped off one by 
one: E&ypf.sod the Asiatic dominions had gone first, and 
© now in Europe the Albanians and Servians were virtually 
independent, while the Venetians and Genoese were 
* güthefing the maritime possessions of Constantinople 
into their hands. „The Ottoman Turks were the last 
and the most formidable foes of the Eastern Empire. _ 
e Orkhan, having well employed his twenty years of peace ` 
in good. government and in military organization, took 
"advantage of a quarrel between Venice Macs ANAS 
- and Genoa, in which the latter asked his gain a foothold 
© Relp, to gain a foothgld in Europe. Soon ^ 210° 
help, to g ооа p 
alter he had degpptched an expedition across ће Bos- 
phorus a terrible earthquake threw down the walls of 
the Thracian cities, and the Turks unresisted occupied 


Several towns, including etn | city of Gallipoli. 


dm 


о 


- When the Greek emperor, Qrkhan's ther-in-law, made 
a formal complaint, the Tulkish sov reign replied that 
-the Will of God as manifested in thf earthquake had 
opened the cities to his 


. 
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The invasion of Exo was quickly followed by 


considerable conquests. Under Murad I, the son sand 
Muraa1, Successor of Orkhan, (Thrace and -Macedonia 
185989 -became Tvrkish provintes, Servia and Bulgaria 
- paid tribute, and the Eastern ‘emperor, his territory 

e narrowed down tota strip round Constan- 
Makes conquests 


both in Eur i >, acknowledged himself the vassal óf 
bott ope tinople, ac g 


the sultan. That the fail of Constanti- . 


nople itself did not.take plate now instead of a century 
“later was due not to the strength of the empire—for 
what little strength remained to it was being wasted in 
dynastie strife—but to the rebellious ‘character of the 
~. Balkan peoples, whose ceaseless attempts at throwing 
|. off the Ottoman yoke occupied the best energies of the 
Turks. Moreover, Murad saw the uselessness of forcing 
events. He had achieved enough, for in addition, to the 
conquests int Europe he had increased. his Asiatic 
dominions, and at his death four out of the ten princi- 
palities into which the Seljuk kingdom had been divided 
were under Ottoman rule. үка 
His son Bayezid brought the rest of Asia Minor under 
his sway, and continued the work of subduing the war- 
“Тауела т, like Balkan tribes. During his father's life- 
1389-1402. time a great confederation of enemies, including 
Hungarians and Poles, had been got together by the 
Continues the Servian king, Lazarus. A famous charge 
Work ofhisfather. of Bayezid’s, which confirmed his title to 
the name of Yilderim or Lightning, won the battle of 
Kosovo, and defeated these allies; but the victory was 
saddened by tlie treacherous assassination of Murad at 
the instigation of the Servian,ting. On the conclusion 
of the battle Bayezid in the 6% day об fis vale ordered 
а 


1 Bayezid seems to have фавпей this title first by a 
battle of Iconium in 1387, when he was hling ag: 
Caramania, 


ghtning-like charge ‘ut the 
nst the Seljuk Turks of 


la 
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Ui» execution of King Lazarus, and from different motives 
„а of his brother Yacoub. Henceforward fratricide was " 
а commen crime at the accession of a sultan, and it was ` 
always justified by a njaxim of its Koren: * Disquiet is | 
worse than putting ёо death”. Bayezid then rapidly * 
concluded the war, biund Servia to himself by a marriage 
alliance, ind even made Wallachia tribute. 

* .But it was not long before the Pope, at the instance of 
Sigismund, king of. Hungary, provlaimed a crusade © 
against the Moslems, and о сате ен аа 
from all the courts of Europe. This new реа рда 
league mustered 6 0,000 men, and Nicopolis, 

* an important fortress on the Danube, was besieged. 
Bayezid hastened thither, swearing to stable his horse 
in the Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome, but the allies 
thought lightly of his might. The battle of Nicopolis was 
long ‘and cody, though | hardly doubtful from the first, 
аз» А vashness of the French knights played into the 
E Bayezid, and the faithfulness of the Servians 
to their ally decided the fight in favour of the Turks, . 
Ten thousand prisoners of war were taken, and Bayezid 
spent the day after the battle in having them slain апл 

hewn in pieces. > 

Bayezid was now ruler of an empire stretching from 
the Danube to the Euphrates, but his success only in-. 
. greased his thirst for further conquests. With little 
difficulty he established his authority over Greece, and 
then proceeded jt& the capture of Constanti- tne career 
nople, which was only saved by the approach and power 
of Timour? the great Asiatic conqueror. “ Wa 
career of Timour asa conqu ror is unperalleled in history; 


o 
1ТЕ was legalized by Sfohammed rea ad his Institites contain the following 
passages “The majority of my jurists hi pronounced that those of my illustrious 
descendants who ascend the throne mayput their brótlijrs to death, in order to 
Secure the peace of the world. It will Ъз sheir duty to act accordingly.” 
` 20r Tamarlane, 
(2146) G 


p 
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for neither Cyrus, nor Alexander, nor Cæsar, nor Ада, 
“nor Jenghiz Khan, nor Charlemagne, nor Napoledh, évet? ; 
won by the sword so large a portion of the globe, or ruled 
over so many rayriads of subjugated fellow-creatures. ... р 
In the thirty-six years of his reign he raged over the 
world from the Great Wall of China fo the centre of Russia 
. onthe north; and the Mediterranean and the Nil» were the 
westerp limits of his career, which was pressed eastrrards а 
-as far as the sources of ‘tke Ganges. He united in-his 
own persoa the sovereignty of twenty-seven countries, 
and ne stood in the place of nine several dynasties of 
kings. ... . He shed more blood and caused more misery 
than any other man that was ever born upon the earth.” 
Timour’s boundaries marched with Bayezid’s, and so a 
collision between the two great conquerors was inevitable. 
Tt came in 1402. Bayezid hurried to Asia Minor to meet 
the ruthless devastator of his ргоуіпсеѕ,= 2:1 the two 
p es monarchs met at Angora. Timour bad 
defeats Вауейа every advantage that numbers and position 
could give, and Bayezid increased his dis- 
advantages by an act of insane pride. То show his 
..^ontempt for the foe, he exhausted his men їп а large 
hunting expedition and then brought them parched’ with 
thirst to the battle-field. As he had already lost the 
- affection of his troops by his ill-considered avarice, many 
of them went over to the enemy, especially those Asiatic ' 
mercenaries who “abhorred the cruelty of the proud 
tyrant, and thought to find in Timduy a more ‘liberal 
leader". The Janissaries and the faithful Servian allies 
. performed miracles of valour, but Timour’s horsemen 
carried all before .them, and Bayezid not only lost the 
day, but was hin self taker’ captive. ~ He "was" carried 
about with his coiqueror in a covered litter! and eight 


( V 

1 . 
1 Непсе the legend which speaks of paye having been carried about in an iron 
cago. 
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ES Sonths afterwards he died of hard treatment and & 
Shrokeh heart. 


A 
` The defeat-of Angors, seemed to be the death -knell of 


the Otfoman rule in Msia, but Типос own’ death in 

1405 was the signal for the break-up of his mighty" 

empire, which had leen so rapidly pieced, together that 

it lacked? solidity. Tt was therefore possible | Mohammed, 
* for Mohammed I} the son of Bayezid, fo 1%?) 


rebuild the shattered Turkish power, Surnamed the. 


gentleman, said to be as “persevering as a-camel”, * he 
was certainly a sultan of more than но reconstructs the 
ordinary wisdom and ability; and in less 8861 Empire; 
than twenty years, by taking advantage of the weak and 
disunited condition of his foes, he was able to restore to 
Turkish rule the boundaries of 1400. 

Mohammed was succeeded by Murad II, a great leader 


and a mar. oPnoble character, who carried on that career 
a 


- of y conquest which had been interrupted by the уза rr, 
invasion of Timour. Like his grandfather he чар. 

‚ laid siege to Constantinople, for the emperor had sup- 
ported an impostes who sought the Ottoman throne. 
. But уеп the siége had made some pro- mpesieges бош: 
gress, . Murad, like TEC had to abandon Stentinople. 

it, owing to troubles in Asia Minor. He promptly put 
down a revolt which had broken out there, and, return- 
. dng to Constantinople, accepted a tribute from the em- 
.peror instead of pursuing the siege, so that the empire 
was aflowed thirty more years of life. At this moment 
the Christian states in the Balkans made'another effort 
to drive the Turks from Europe, and they found a 
champion in Багуа, ih» famous “white knight”, a 


i 
iTheugh Mohammed was not sole ruler until 1413 he txercised joint rule with his 
brothers previous to that date. This pe'tod of interreguàm was one of great strife 
and dissension, and it was difficult for ‘ae work of reconstruction to be proceeded 
with until Mohammed was seated firmly on the throne. 
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supposed son of the Hungarian king, Sigismuns 
Though cruel and bloodthirsty, he was a Бой and® 
valiant general, “his victories sd great as the like was 

never before by: any Christian ince obtained ` "against 


"the Turks, and that his name became unto Шота So 


dreadful that, they “used the same Ko fear their crying 
children withal ”. , € oc о 

In 1442 and 1443 he won four victories, and guined 
renown by crossing the frezen Balkans in mid-winter 
Victories of тїп the face of a Turkish host His suc- 
John Hunyadi. cesses were so complete, that Murad in 
1444 made a peace with his enemies, by which Servia 
1444, Peace or regained her independence and Wallachia 
EEO was annexed to Hungary. 

Weary of rule, Murad now retired from the throne, 
desirous, like the Emperor Charles V, of spending his 
remaining days in calm repose. But his sux, Moham- 
med, was too young to reign competently, and the 
Christians had no sooner heard of the abdication’ than 
they broke their oaths of peace and renewed the. war. 


War Murad hastily gathered together an army of 


renewed. picked veterans, and, crossing the Bosph orus, 


“had arrived within four miles of tha enemies’ camp 
before they were aware of his approach. 

The two armies met at Varna, and there was fought 
a most obstinate battle, which was only decided in favour 


1444. After battle ОЁ the Turks when the death of Ladis- . 


of Varna, Murad Jaus, king of Hungary, cused the flight 


and Servia. of his men, and left Hunyadi with in- 


sufficient troops to maintain the contest. The Turks _ 


met with little further resist'ince in the Balkans, and 
Murad was able to ;horoughl;' subdue Bosnia. 'and Servia, 
which had both lé nt aid to (Hungary i in this war. , His 
religious toleratioʻi în the cde of conquered Christians 
made the sultan’s task easier, ixl when he died in 1451 
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1 Be had the satisfaction of leaving an empire larger and 
ostronger than the one he had inherited. 
Mohammed П, like "his father, reigned thirty years, 
and slowed himself gnferior to rbne,of his race in 
9 = capacity for war and government. But his yonammea по 
ability was marred'by' a cruel violehce and d 
| à treachorousness of charagter which horrified even his 
b . own, subjects. He it was who finally kúmbpþled Con- 
stantinople to the dust ang brought {о an end the worn- 
out Eastern Empire. Fhe emperor, Constantine Pelæo- 
a logus, the làst of his line, had not sufficient wisdom to be 
friendly with his powerful neighbour, and so Mohammed 
< prepared for the destruction of the Imperial city. У 
t Constantinople was surrounded on two sides by sea, 
and on the third side by land. The land side was pro- 


| ' tected by a double wall and a deep siege ana capture of 
| ditch, yet it, alone seemed accessible, Coastantinople, 1453: 
| » and the Turks spared no efforts to knock down with 


their cannon the walls, which were in many places old 
and ‘crumbling. But no sooner was a breach made or 
a tower overthrown than. the damage was repaired by — 
the desperate Greeks. Cannon, catapults, battering-rams, 
mints, were allin vain, and it seemed that unless a double ` 
attack could be made from the harbour as well as from 
the land, the siege would have to be abandoned. But the 
e, harbour was too well guarded by Greek vessels to be 
° ~ entered, or even? approached, by sea. 

Mehammed then conceived the brilliant plan of carry- 
ing his lighter ships across the isthmus and launching 
them in the upper part of the harbour, where the water 
was too Shallow for tk» large Greek ships to enter. 
Eighty-eigàt Vessels were, carried ten miles across the 
land, and were@sutcessfully launchec in the upper har- 
bour close to the weakest point in һе defences. Mo- 
hammed then constructed a mole or pier stretching out 
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into the harbour opposite the town, and upon it placgl 
his largest cannons. The continual firing of these сапа 
non, combined with the doublelattack of the ships by 
sea and the powerial army by and, wore out ‘the be- 
rsieged and shattered the walls in several places. A 
great assault was pianned for tue (lawn of May 29th, 
and to describe it we сапу do bitter than quote the 
words of С орг А o 
* The number of the Octoinans was fifty, perhaps an 
hundred, times superior to that of the Christians; the 
double. walls were reduced by the cannon to an heap of 
ruins; in a cireuit of several miles, some places must be 
found more easy of access or tore feebly guarded; and 
if the besiegers could penetrate in a single point, the 
whole city was irrecoverably lost. The first who de- 
served the sultan’s reward was Hassan, the Janjssary, 
of gigantic stature and strength. With his seimitar in 
one hand, and his buckler in the other, he ascended the 
outward fortification; of the thirty Janissaries, who were 
emulous of his valour, eighteen perished in the ‘bold 
adventure. Hassan and his. twelve companions had 
reached the summit: the giant was precipitated from 
"che rampart; he rose on one knee and was again! op- 
pressed by a shower of darts and stones. But his success 
had proved that the achievement was possible: the walls 


and towers were instantly covered with & swarm of 


Г 


1 The plan of the city is simple. It was that of an unequal triangle surroundeá on 


two sides by water. “The obtuse point, which advances covards the east па the 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the ‘Thracian Bosphorus. The northern 
side of the city is bounded by the harbour or Golden Horn, and the southern is 
washed by the Propontis or Sea of Marmora. The basis of the triangle is opposed to 
the west, and terminates the continent of Europe" (Gibbon, Decline and Fall). It 
is to be remarked that the Greeks in 1453 effectively blocked the eastern entrance of 
the harbour. Hence it was that the Turkis’. ships were Aou overland to a 
point i in the upper harbour, 

Gibbon omits to mention 1 зу the captur Тоғ the dum was inatened because o.pcs- 
tern had been left open by ty è reeks, гоц? which the Turks pressed in numbers, 
and were thus able to moun“ the walls, Thit incident took place between the har- 
bour and the gate of St. Romanus, which was in the west centre of the town. 
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E “gurks; and the Greeks, now driven from their vantage- 
seround, were overwhelmed by increasing multitudes. 
Amidst these multitud¢s, the emperor, who accomplished 
all theoduties of a general and a scidier, was long seen, 
э <2 and finally lost. The’ nobles who fought round his per; 
: son sustained, till their last breath, *he honourable names 
of Palzologus and Cantacuzene; his mournful exclamation 
was, heard, “Cannot there be found a Chistian to cut 
off my head?" and his lasb fear was that of {апо alive 
into the hands of the infidels’ Thé prudent despair of 
д Constantine cast away the purple; amidst the tumult 
f he fell by an unknown, hand, and his body was buried 

under a motntain of té slain. After his death, re- . 
sistance and order were no more; the Greeks fled towards 
the city; and many were pressed and stifled in the 
\ * narrow pass of the gate of St. Romanus. The victorious 
| Turks rushed through the breaches of the inner wall; and 
» as they advanced into the streets, they were soon joined 
^ y their brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on 
$ theeside of the harbour. In the first heat of the pursuit 
about two thousand Christians were put to the sword; 
but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty; and the victors 

3 acknowledged that they should have immediately gives > e 
quartér, if the vàlour of the emperor and his chosen bands 
had not prepared them for a similar opposition in every 
part of the capital. Tt was thus, after a siege of fifty-three 
^ * days, that ConSsantinople, which had defied the power of 
* “Chogroes,! the Саса > and the Caliphs, was irretrievably 
subdued by the arm’ of Mohammed the Second. Her em- 
pire only had been subverted by the Latns;? her religion 

was trampled in the dust by the Moslem conquerors.” 


ay 
1 Chosroes, crus оғ ће Persians, mede war оп the Eastern Empire in the seventh. 
century, and besiege the capital, buts аз repelled by, Heraclius. - 
зе Chagan was the king or prince of Bulgarig. | The Bulgarians many times 
attacked Constantinople and weakened the empire. H 
3 L.e. in the fifth crusade, 1201-1204. See Chapter vi, p. 84. 
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The wretched inhabitants took refuge in the churches 
and monasteries, but “ по place, however sacred or seques- 
tered, could protect the регѕопѕ, ог the property of the 
Greeks. „Above sixty thousand of this devoted; people 
were transported from the city ёо" ће camp or the fleet; 
exchanged or sold according to tke interest or caprice of 
their masters, ‘and dispersed.in remo'e servitude through 
the provinces of the Ottoman Empire" ' ahi 

After the conquest бї, Constantinople, Mohammed, 
‘henceforth known as “the Conqueror”, performed other 
' deeds of valour. He easily subdued the 

ests of fragments of the Greek Empire—the Peli- 

ee E ponnese and Trebixond—and reduced to the 
rank of Turkish provinces Bosnia and Servia, which had 
been conquered by his father. "The Crimea was subju- 
gated in 1475, and remained under Ottoman domination 
for three centuries. Wallachia, Herzegovina, and Monte- 
negro also were subjected, and the Turkish power had 
now made itself felt as far north as the boundaries Gf 

Hungary. But in this reign the Turkish arms met «itl? 

some reverses. Mohammed tried in vain to conquer 
Moldavia; John Hunyadi successfully held Belgrade 
- against a superior Turkish force; and Scanderbeg, a 
“‘Scanderbeg in national hero of the Albanfans, resisted all 

GERE. attempts to subdue his country for twenty 

years. Every Turkish army sent against him was de- 

feated in the mountain fastnesses of А] затла, but after ` 
the death of Seanderbeg in 1467 Mohammed. easily, suð- 
dued the country. The reduction of Albania removed 
the chief barrier to the advance of the Ottomans west- 
wards, and they penetrated so far into the territory of 

Venice that the frightened inhabitants concluded a 

double treaty of alliance wit}. the sultay. Опе of the 

great ambitions of Mohammed was the conquest of Ttály, 
and a beginning was made by the capture of Otranto in 
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o =? capacity; moreover, hé was too much t 
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suitans expired, and such great schemes were postponed 
D H 
- for a generation. $ 


5 
His successor, Bayezid IL was vot a man of great 
у 


and risings to attempt further conquests. А gayszid п, 
large payt of Asia Minor was disaffected, and 14811512 
, the Egyptian "Mamielukes Successfully extended their 
Syrian boundary at his expense, while the firSt half of 
his reign was rendered insecure By the fear of, his 
ambitious Brother, Prince Djem,! whose ad- 
a . : Prinze Djem. 
ventures and imprisonment in Europe, fol- 
' lowed by his'death at ths hands of the Pope Alexander 
Borgia, form one of the most interesting episodes of the 


time. 
* The year 1512 brings us to another of the most famous 


Turkish conquerors, Selim, called the Grim, owing to his 

frightful cruelty and love of carnage. A gelim the Grim, 
` йат. ОЁ truly savage temper, he put to qaem 

death more of his relations than any other Ottoman 

sultan, and no vizier had the expectation of enjoying” 

his office under Selim more than a month. 


1: 9 я 
- Ура, but on the eve of a great Italian expedition the 


toubled by plots, 


Осе securely seated on the throne, he succeeded iz ~e 


making Moldavia tributary, and then set out to chastise, 

the Persians, who were secretly spreading pefeat of the 

the Shiite? doctrines in Asia Minor, and Persians, 1514 

thus stirring vty sedition against the sultan, After a 
У: ЕЈ 


+ чә» 
Ы 4 

1 Prince Djem had Zn his father's death strive 
and after several defeats had gone to seek the aid of the princes of Europe. But 
they found it more lucrative to keep him prisoner than to aid him, and Bayezid 
during fourteen years paid large sums of money to his captors to guard him well. 
The Knights of St. John at Rhodes, the French king, and the Pope in turn acted ав 
guardians of ttg unfértunate prince. Р 

2The Shiites or s are that one of the two great sects of Mohammedans, who 


believe that Ali, the Murth Caliph after the prophet Mohammed, was his first lawful 
successor. The Persians have always been the chief "ihampions of this sect, whilst 
the Ottoman sultan has consistently championed the RR cause. The Sunnites 

re orthodox Mohammedans, 


are the larger sect, and are generally regarded as the m 


n against his brother for the throne, 


* 
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most trying campaign Selim beat the Persians at thé 


battle of Chaldiran, and annexed to the Ottoman Empire 


the provinces of Kurdistan and(Diarbekar, In this, ís- 


in all the other ware, of the time, the Turks were superior 


to their enemiés, largely by reason of their splendid . 
0 


artillery, of which.they had a etter equipment than 
even any European power, { : 


n 3 


; f í 265 
Two years later Selim set out to attad: the Egyptian | 


Mamelukes, who had waged successful war upon his 
*" predecessor, and “who while he.was in Persia 
Мат ат ‘had threatened his flank with an army of 
eae observation in Syria. The Mamelukes, origi- 
nally white slaves in the service of the Ayyubid sultans, 
had held the government of Egypt in their hands since 
the time of the ninth crusade, and organized themselves 
into a close military aristocracy, choosing the sultan from 
“their own ranks, and often dominating or dethroning 
the unhappy object of their choice. But though their 


government of Egypt was not of the best, they at leds ` 


held the reputation of being a superb body of cavalry, 
whose fair fame had not yet been tarnished by defeat, 


The Turkish army was, however, equal in discipline and 
~ —*uperior in numbers, and the war went in Selim’s favour 


from the beginning. The Turks after Some hard fight- 
Conquest, of ing mastered Syria, and then advanced to 
Syria and Egypt. Cairo, which they entered after winning 


the great battle of Reydaniya. The city was contested ' 


step by step and house by house, until the promise of 
a general pardon induced eight hundred of the most 
prominent Manzelukes to lay down their arms, They 
were, however, pitilessly murdered, and Selim gave over 
the town to a general massacre, in which fif thousand 
human beings are said to have perished. \. Egypt became 
a Turkish province/and though the Mameluke beys were 
allowed to retain cnsiderable authority in the land, yet 


э => but the sultan also succeeded to that protectorate over , 
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7 Nounterpoise was found in the native Arab БОРК 
avho soon discovered that their interests were very 
‘largely bound up with “Constantinople. This war had 
not onlyadded Syria and Egypt to tle Ottoman Empire, 


the holy cities of Arabię which the Mamelukes had long 
ehjoyed. pAt the sane time the last of the'titular Abas- 
side Caliphs, who had held j mock court at-Cairo, made 
over to the sultan the spititraY authority of “the suc- 
ressors of the Prophet, апі nenceforth the Ottoman 
sultan was, xcept in the eyes of the Shias, the supreme 
_ head of the Mohammedan. world. Not content with 
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ye» having nearly doubled tlie extent of his empire, Selim 


projected further conquests, but in the midst of great 
naval preparations for the capture of Rhodes he died, 
“after a, reign of only eight years. 

The line of, great sultans reached its climax in the son 


o and successor of Selim, Soliman the Great, the Magnifi- 


cent, or, as the Mohammedan historians goliman the Great, 

Wore often call him, Soliman the Law- 1520-66; 

giver, the Lord of his Age. A just man, as honourable“ 
as he was merciful, he reigned for nearly half a century, 


and brought the Ottoman Empire to the summit of its = 


glory. During "the first two years of his reign he 
stormed Belgrade and Rhodes, both of ran of Rhodes, 
which had successfully withstood Moham- 1522; 


^ s 
° med the Conqueyor., The siege of Rhodes was one of 


the most excitingdsieges of the Middle Ages, and its fall 
did more than anything else to make the Turks masters 
of the Levant. 5 

But the greater part of Soliman’s military activity 
was devote tb.the advance westwards, the Hungarian 
and. Austrian wis. As we have seen Servia and Bosnia 
had been incorporated in the Turkish Empire by Mo- 
hammed II, since whose time Hungary had acted as a 
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E Noe wall to protect Europe from the Turks. Bat the 
Slisastfous battle of Mohzes laid that country Battle of 

* low, and Soliman became the real ruler of у Mohacs, 1526. 
most of? Hungary, appointing a native king to reign for 

95? him. ‘However, Ferdinand of Austria claimed the crown, 

` of Hungary, so that 2 conflict between the Ottomans 
and the Mapsbyrgs Ъћесате yaevitable. Soliman, rightly ~ 
D ə judging that Ferdinand world obtain little sapport from 
others, marched on Vienna Zn 1509, and with siege of 
a quarter of 4 million of еп sab down to, Meman osa 
besiege the poorly-fortified city. The Viennese worked .. 
at their fortifications with desperate activity; they had 
> ea total of 23,000 then, and to avoid the useless consump- s 
tion of food, all women, children, old men, and priests 
were made to withdraw from the city. On September 
` 97th the.memorable siege began, and so confident were 
the Turks of, victory that the sultan vowed to take his 

9. breakfast in Vienna on the 29th. Мапу a wide breach 
was made in the walls by the Turkish cannon, and 
Constant hand-to-hand fights took place, but a fortnight 
had. passed, and still the Turks could not get a foothold 
inside the town. The last assault took place on-the 14th 
of October, but failed like the others, as the assailants == 
were weary and dejected by defeat, bad food, and severe 
weather. Soliman then abandoned the siege and re- 

H turned home, hoping to renew the attack another year. 

? He did renew the war on several occasions, but never 
tooke Vienna. Не could, however, boast of having sub- 
jected the greater portion of Hungary and Transylvania 
to Turkish rule, and of having made this rule tolerable 
to the inhabitants. The Rayas or Christian tillers of 

< the soil had their religion and their rights of property 
recognized b Turkish law, and so enviable was their 
condition that many. Christian serfs migrated to Turkish 
territory from adjoining countries. 


“Great Turkish naval power to thé*Western Mediterranean | 
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Tt was at this time that the enterprise of such great 
admirals as Barbarossa and Drajrut extended the Turkigli 


2 


ais spd Spread Turkish rule over most of the 


northern coast of Africa? 16 is natural that Soliman 


should have thus cóme into conflict with Charles У, the | 


Conquest of . greatest potentate of the, Wes and on 
North Africa. < several occasius he sought alliance «with. 
the king of France agülrst .heir mutual foe. Perhaps 
the-most notable feature in his foreign policy was his 

- plan of making capitulations with foreign 
Dealing» of 


Soliman with countries, by which he granted to foreign 
European princes. 


merchants full protection for person and: 


property, the free exercise of their religion, and the safe- 
guard of their own laws. The first of these was dated 
1585, and they must take a very important place in the 
history of thc Ottoman Empire. They stil! survive, and 
The captiulations. Ut Some parts of the Ottoman Empire, 


such as Egypt, where an enlightened . 


administration exists under British control, they are a 
‘continual impediment to progress and uniformity? We 
must not close this account of Soliman without some 
'mention of his great friend and counsellor, the Grand 
Vizier Ibrahim. Ibrahim taught his young lord more 
than could ever be repaid, but when Soliman had reigned 
only sixteen years, in a fit of jealous passion he ordered 
the death of his valued adviser. а Tiis was the огра 
great blot on a reign otherwise comparatively free from 
bloodshed. The great sultan himself died in 1566 before 
a smal] Hungarian fortress. A determined Turkish 

2 Algiers and Tripoli were brought under the Turkish flag in this, and Tunis in the 
following reign. E» on um 


2 For they have the effect of exempting large classes of peoy!e from the law of the 
land. If the law be good, and if the people exempted be unruly, then the capzula- 


- tions are detrimental to the bést interests of the state. But in the de facto Ottoman 


Empire, where the law is Mohammedan law administered by Mohammedans, the 
rights conferred by the capitulations are still necessary for the security of aliens, 


Qe? 
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attack on Malta had been repulsed in the 
Year By the heroism of} the Knights of St. John, and 
' Soliman was trying td retrieve his, cred:t)by a more 
complet&, reduction of Hungary when he /met his death. 


He wà succeeded by his son, Selim the Under gem n ' 


Sot, whose vicious incompetence was re- 
deemed Dy the,gbility of his/vizier, Боко. ‘This great 
o manobeing trained under he régime of Soliman, pro- 
longed for a while the noble v"áditigns'of the best age 
of Turkish rule. : j ] 
With the mention of these names we close our zarra- 
tive of the growth and conquests of the Ottoman Turks. 
“The zenith of their power had been at- Greatest stre 
tained within three hundred years from А o 
- the time when they had made Magus ЗЫ, H 
` first appearance in Asia Minor, and Soliman the Magnifi- 


cent had beer the apotheosis of Turkish greatness. The 


9 area and population of the Ottoman Empire were larger 


than those of any European kingdom of the time. The 
“urls had succeeded alike to the fairest provinces of the 
Abbaside Caliphate,and of the Eastern Roman Empire; 
theinconquests had inspired terror in East and West, and 
they were supreme both by land and sea. The only after- 
additions to the empire were Cyprus and Crete, both con- 
quered from the Venetians, the one in 1573 and the other 

„їп 1669. But їр spite of these conquests the Turks were 
aver really so pywerful again as under Soliman. Indeed, 
within five years’ of his death their sea-power sustained 
a great shock in the ‘battle of Lepanto, where Don John 
of Austria annihilated the Turkish fleet. 

With the seventeenth century there set in a period of 
decline, witch! jn spite of several short warlike revivals, 
hag; continued’ to the present day., The pecine of the 
causes of this decline are partly fn rna] Turkish Empire. 
and partly external. There is no doübt that the Turks 
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are a grèat fighting race, but there is equally little doubt, 
that they are a poor governingjrace. So long as ере 
were fresh v-^lms, to conquer, the Turk retained his 
vigour and histintellect, but no ysconer was thé epoch 
of conquests passed than the racé sleteriorated, and‘teased 
to produce great leaders and able monarchs. The sultans 
of the fifteenth and sixteerjh centuries are a droup un- 
equalled in the history of any other people, but those of 
the seventeenth and еіс еп centuries were, with few 
exceptions, of a far inferior calibre. ГАР 

Au-empire founded and held together by force, in- 
cluding people of diverse xaces and creeds, cannot 

г 
dealings 908 be strong, and in an autocratic state like 
Turkey the central power is the sultan. 


. When, therefore, weak hands began to hold the reins, 


when the infiuence of females and favowzites became 
paramount, the empire so grandly conquered began fo 
fall to pieces, and pashas of distant provinces sought to 
make themselyes independent, in fact if not in name, 
further, the Janissaries assumed tbe róle of the old 
Roman Praetorian guards. They appointed and deposed 
‘Sovereigns, became the centre of bribery, and corruption, 
and by constant revolts paralysed the power of the 
sultan when all his force was needed to resist the gather- 
ing foes without. Amongst these foes were Austria and 
Russia, Russia being -so ‘much the mor- 
formidable of the two that the growth of 
Russian power in the eighteenth century and onwards 
has been the chief external cause of Turkish decline, 
The narrowing of Turkish boundaries at the hands of 
Russia began at the close of the seven(denfà century, 
but it was not untjl the eighteenth century that this 
became the fixed object of Russian policy ‘and the main- 
spring of every ezai’s ambition. 


2. External. 
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remain vigorous unless the central power’ 
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> This growth of Tisi at the expense of Turkey, will 
hs Reels in a later ch! ipter.! - 
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"THE GREATN} SS OF SPAIN 


3. Growth of Spain to*thé"Deat';^of Charles V. 


Ж At the f&ll of the Western Roman Empire е prò- 
vince of Spain was conquered by the 
^. Visigoths, or* Western Goths, and under guns gus 
their vigorous kings Spain soon became 
-the most flourishing of all the Teutonic kingdoms. 
- But in the beginning of the eighth century the Arabs, 
who had conquered all the morth of Africa, crossed to 
G Spain, and, aided by a number of discon- pee. 
tertted Gothic nobles, within ten years con- ВР ала со 
P A + quer Visigoths. 
ə  quered all of Spain save the mountain 
region in the north. Not content with this, they crossed 
the Pyrenees and invaded France. But Charles gatte of 
Mart®l defeated them at Tours in 732, and Xeres 111. 
' - thus the Mohammedans had to abandon hei dreams of 
' . European domination. They maintained, how- gattie or 
ever, their dominion in Spain, and the Chris- Tours, 732. 
а “tian Goths теша“ ‘ped „реш up in the mountains of As- 
*turias and Old Crs ile, waiting fill the day should come 
for driving the aliens’out of the land. 


1 Cf. Chapter x for the chief Russo-Turkish wars in the last two centuries, and the 


gradual dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. 
Neither in this chapter nor in that have we spoken much of the seventeenth century, 
g or the two 


for it is less impo. Sant ir Turkish history than either the two precedin 
succeeding centuri N {ае most important event in the seventeenth century was the 
temporiry warlike rézival under the Kiup' a great family, who supplied three 
notable viziers, Another abortive siege of Vienna tÜok place (1683), and Turkish 
Hungary was seyered from the Porte. This determined atJempt to arrest the decline 


of Turkish power had signally failed. 
(2146) H 
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Heawei Christians their own religion and customs, 

Spain. i 


The Arabs, or Moors as they were called in Spain, 
were far more civilized than th: Goths, and when they 
The Caliphate 21201 set up the Caliphate of Cordova an era 
of Cordova. ^ of great prosperity dawned. Magnificent 
cities were built, universities were founded, arning 

„ and art progressed, and the goiden age 

Abderguman Ш, of Arab literature was reached in the 
Khalif”, 912961 , reign cof thec Caliph Abderrahman: III. 
The Moors shows a tóerance in religious matters far 
ч, in advance of their age: they left the 


and often allowed intermarriage. 


But the Christian Goths, whom from this point iv" 


will be more convenient to call Spaniards, never ceased 
hoping that they might regain the entire peninsula by 
driving the Moors back into Africa. "They had.divided 
themselves up into seyeral groups, founding kingdoms 
The Goths Spaniards) under the names of Leon, Portugal, 
Жош inthe non, Castle, Navarre; and Aragon. The 
-tena thein power Subsequent history of Spain tells of 
вашта the extension of these kingdoms south- 
ward, and the eventual union of Spain under Castile 
and Aragon. ‘These at least are tha most important 
episodes in the growth of Spanish nationality. It took 
four centuries to drive the Moors out of Spain, The 
Holy War, as it was called, began in the 
eleventh century with the rising of the 
Zealots, and ended in the fifteenth "centüry with the 
conquest of Granada by Ferdinaxd and Isabella. 

The war gave occasion for many famous feats of 
arms, amongst which the doings of the Cid were the 
Exploits or Most remarkable. A bold warricv, he was as 
the 014 — grent a terror to the Moors asthe Lion-Meart 
to the Saracens of Palestine. They christened him the 


“Miracle of God”, for he fought like a whirlwind, 


The Holy War. 


^" * astehed by interüal strife in the Cali-/ 


; | 
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“and with few men wbuld defeat great hosts! Before | 
° pe died in 1099 much of Northern Spain had been 
` retaken from the “Moors, including , siio important 
city, of Valencia. (The advance of the Spaniards was 


A E 
3 E Dissensions in 
phate, and these dissensions at last so the Caliphate, 


weakened thesMoors that they called in the'aid of fresh 
> bards of Moslems from ..frieaj .But tkis fresh acces- 
sion of strength only sérved* to d-lay the inevitable.o 
The hardy Spaniards, disciplined by centuzies of” self- 
repression, were. more than a match for the lz.xurious 
and ease-loying Moors. : 
“== In the great battle of Tolosa half the Caliphate ‘was 
lost, and some twenty years after the Moors were driven 
to the south-eastern corher of Spain, where Battle of 
they held the kingdom of Granada for two Tolosa, 1212. 
centuries and a half. Meanwhile the smaller Spanish 
^ kingdoms were gradually absorbed in the 
ә à NUTS The Moors 
greater, until Castile and Aragon ruled driven into s 
over the larger part of Christian Spain. MR 
In 1492 the final reckoning came. Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of Castile, who had united the 
Spanish crowns» conquered Granada after poamana and 
a number of bloody wars, and the last gabela unite | 
Moorish king, Boabdil, weakly surrendered Uer Granada. ` 
= himself, saying, “Verily it was written in the Book 
° af Fate that I оча be unlucky, and that 
* RE ; End of the 
the xingdom should come to an end under Moorish Xing- 
my rule". The Moors were allowed to ? 
remain in the country and practise their religion, and 
by their industrious habits they largely contributed to 
the greatness’ сЁ Spain. 
i sit ‘ 


1 But they subdued the Saracens, whom they сае to protect, and for a century 
and a half the Caliphate of Cordova was ruled by the (lmorivides and Almohades, 


the latter of whom possessed a large empire in the north-west of Africa, 


o 
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The igign of Ferdinand and Isabella is ionem. 
.in many ways. It marks tha) beginning of Spanish® 
Importance of 216200655, for the поп of Spain brought 
. Ferdinand and her strength to playja greater pax} in 
Кера a European politics. „ Kerdinand was "the 
most. E een statesman of his age: he made count- 
less combinations against the ambitious lings or France, 
а онаш and. fivally won Naples for himself, It 
SERIO HS was durmig tlis reign also that Colura- 
bus? made, his great аудан and laid the founda- 
Christopuer Colum- tions of the Spanish Empire beyond 


bus founds Spanish Т д 
Крл Span the Seas. An increase of power abroad 
1492-1506, 


increase of power at home. So in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella the power of the crown grew, and 


made itself felt on the side of order at the expense of ' 


the nobles, who, with their perpetual feuds, were the 

promoters of disorder. 
It was a matter of great sorrow to the king. and 
queen that they had no son to succeed them. But 
their daughter Joanna had married Philip, 

Growth of 
royal power | heir of Maximilian the emperor, and, the 
issue of this marriage was Charles V, who 
by the early death of his father and the madness of 
his mother succeeded to the dominions of both grand- 
imer Y fathers. In 1516 he became, King of isis, 
arles e- 

gomes King of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. © In 1519 hes 
P succeeded to the hereditáry dominions — 
Austria and the Netherlands—of Maximilian, and was 
a few month later chosen by the Prince Electors? 
1 Christopher Columbus was a native of Genoa, whose life-object was to discover 
a shorter route to the East Indies. He was at length employed |. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and made his first voyage in 1492, when he reached, on “of the Bahamas, 
thinking it to be a part of Asia, In subsequent voyages he disc; ^vered othersst the 
West Indian islands, and also rzached the mainland of Soutir America, Before liis 


death in 1506 he suffered greatly from the inconstancy of royal favour, 
1 Vide note, p. 139, Chapter viii. 


usually either indicates or causes an~ 
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tö succeed him as Holy Roman Emperor. The Austrian 


lominions included the “Duchy of Milan 
‘in North Italy, and *Franche Comté, театар: and 
which, ?with the Netherlands, repre- ` Emperor gibus 
sented) Maximilian's! share of Burgundy tkrough his 
wife My, daughter and heiress of Charles ніз ME ine 
the-Bold? The curious point about this. heritance 
.greaf; concentration of poy er is *hat it was built up 
peaceably by marriage alliances: Бу: series of lucky 
marriages, more than half of Western Europe,had fallen 
into the hands of one young man. History has chown 
that Charles inherited too much; the task of governing 
-=so many dominions was too hard, and his very great- 
ness involved him in ceaseless war. А brief sketch of: 
his long reign will make this more apparent. Р 
Notice first his policy in Spain. 
The beginning of Ch&rless reign was “unfortunate. 
> More Fleming than Spanish in feeling, he tarried too 
long in Flanders after his succession to mhe spanish 
Ше Crown, and having at length reached Posy of Charles. 
Spain, he alienated, affection by the employment of 
foreigners. The Castilians above all wanted a na- 
tioni] and residept king, and discontent led to friction 
in the Cortes. Revolutionary proposals were made, and 
revolt broke out in several provinces,’ the communes at- 


tacking both. king and, nobles. The nobles Revolt of tne Com- 
l munes, 1519-25. 


© 


coalition, and at last the resistance of the people was 
overcome. Charles never, forgot these unhappy experi- 
ences, and made it his policy henceforth to restrain and 
depress the Cortes? and the communes, though at the 


£ 9 

1 Моге especially зп Valencia. . 
?Cor'es is the spafiish name for Parliament. The Cortes of the time of the 
old Spanish kingdoms previous to the union had maintained a more sturdy in- 
dependence than the parliaments of any other country m the middle ages, except 


England. 
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same tiine he strove to keep {һе nobles in check by 
ENS d giving them little effective power, and‘ 
паев pover athe, Church by getting the Pope under - 
RE "his political influezize. On е whole, 
Ботев QD Ойон Charles’ Spanish ,pplicy was jus: and 
good. But it was his misfortune to live in a tine when 
, economies were unknown» so tliat many 
^ . bad laws wire made regulating trade | 
_ and currency, whilst tliere was seldom a sufficiency «of 
coin for Spanish needs, owing to the vasb expenditure 
in war. The treasury was generally empty, and the 
difficulties under which trade laboured gave small hope 
of increased prosperity. ext 
Charles’ policy in the Netherlands was not unpopular, 
for, although he attempted to restrain the turbulence of 
Charles’ policy in Certain communes, such as Ghent, yet on 
the Netherlands., the whole he № untouched the most 
cherished privileges of the Netherlanders. NE 
His policy in Italy was to drive the French entirely 
out of that peninsula, and to make Hapsburg ifi- 
Charles’ policy ence supreme there. As Charles inherited 
in Italy, from both grandfathers hostility against 
France, Francis I was his natural enemy. Quarrels 
about Navarre and Roussillon, both border provinces, 
TI and Burgundy, now added to France, were 
Francis L only subsidiary to the main cause of 
quarrel, the domination of Italy. There 
was added to this a personal rivalry ‘between the two 
monarchs, for both were candidetes for the empire, 
and Charles’ eleétion only served to accentuate Francis’ 
hatred of' his over-powerful neighbour. 
eead Charles fought four wars ewith Francis, - 
pn and one with Henry II, his ayéeessor. „The 
fighting took place mostly in Italy, but iia lesser degree 
in Germany and France. Francis had some years be- 


Economic fallacies 
of the time. 
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olary state of the empije.' Не had also attefapted to 
conquer Naples in the time of Ferdinand, and he was 
prepared to again fight for his claixis to the throne of 


2 
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- "fore Charles accession ¢pnquered Milan, a fief cr tribu- 
Jj 
| 
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i plei: D. es кн 7 
| The Not war begau in 1520. тһе Popé, the Nea-" 
| politans,* and Spaniards drove the French’ out of Lom- 
ў bardy in four campaigns. ‘This success in тро отер тас 


n) 2520-26. + 


“Italy was followed up by; an, Anvasion! ^i 
France, the object being to establish Trovence as a sepa- 
rate kingddm for the Constable of Bourbon, a discon 
tented French noble, who lent his aid to 


Т „Charles. Henry УШ of England promised dame successes 


| 
| help, but neither he nor Charles co-operated beaten mls” 
| sufficiently with Bourbon. Bourbon there а лон 
i * fore retreated to Italy, and Francis, following up his 
i retreat, entered Milan and prepared to attack Pavia. 
| + The Imperialists, coming to relieve the town, attacked 
| Francis, defeated him at the battle of Pavia, and took 
* kineprisoner. He was forced to accept the peace of Madrid, 
Treaty of Madrid, by which, together with 1526. a 
other concessions, he abandoned all his Italian claims. 
К But Spanish supremacy in Italy was not yet secure, 
Charles was heartily detested in that country, and the 
Treaty of Madrid was followed by the Holy League, in 
E WC which Venice, Milan, the Papacy, end The second war, 
|." 29 Florence, aided"by Francis and Henry ҮШ eae 
of England, mad? war upon Charles. The join тады 
Italian states hoped’ to expel the Spaniard and re-estab- 


1 As stated in Chapter v, the Holy Roman Emperor originally claimed dominion 
| over the whole of Italy, except the very southernmost portion and the States of the 
| А Church. But the effective power of the Empire in this peninsula was early limited, 
7 anda shadowy uj qpremacy over Lombardy was all that now remained. 

2 Nedits had bétos.ged to the House ot Anjou for nearly two hundred years, until 
H it was seized by Alyfanse V of Aragon in 1435. The last survivor of the Anjou family 
| in the main line had recently died, bequeathing his rights and claims to the king of 

France, his cousin. q 
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lish the, old system of a balanye of power between thé 
native states, but in reality they were fighting for frances 
rather than for themselves. This second war was not 
an unmixed succes for Charles; at, one time ever ything 
was going. in favour of the French. 16 was sigyalized 
The Pope taken. by th» sack of Roíné and the caycure of 
pooner “the Pope, Clement VII, зше (produced 
such an outcry against Charles that he found it con- 
venient +0 trech Clesent, gently. At last Francis wes 
Francis driven driven out of Italy, and in 1529 he signed 
put оршу: what is known as the Ladies Peace, or 
Treaty -of Cambray, which confirmed in all essential 


Treaty of Cam- Particulars the ‘Treaty of Madrid. Charles. Б 


EROS THEE) was supreme in Italy, and he consolidated 


his position by a series of marriages between Italian 
dukes and members of his family. 

Two further wars were fought before Francis died in 
1547, but neither of them modified to any extent the 
ТУ nira, fourt Treaty of Cambray. The fifth Frenn 
fe ma wars ^ war likewise made no change in the imap 

of Italy, though it much affected the 
success of Charles’ schemes in Germany. 

On the whole, Charles remained the victor; the Hease 
of Hapsburg retained the predominancé in Europe; the 
Result of the SUPremacy of Spain was unquestioned, and 
wees of wars 16 was only after a century of misgovern- 

ment that this supremacy was lost and 
inherited by France. 1 

Charles’ policy in Germany is full of interest. He 
Charles policy aimed at restoring the full strength of the 

in Germany. Mediæval Empire, and he all but accom- 
plished his aim. But to have quite succeeded in crush- 
с 


9g ET 
1 The Italian wars served to show the world that the Spanish i: antry was unsur- 


passed in Europe. The Swiss pikemen had hitherto held that proud position, but for 
a century on the superiority of the Spaniards was unchallenged. 
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“ing ‘the semi-independen} princes of the empire he re- 
"ncs n lasting peace with France, and this h% Italian 

. policy prevented. Moreover, early in hi his 
reign there arose the Reformation move- COSE 
ment jp Germany, and the acceptance of the 5005 ешр 
new Чозфтїпез by many princes rendéred stil? more diffi- ` 
cult the Ù tablishment of unity in that distracted country. 
In 1529 the Sultan Soliman the Great, 

‘in léàgue with Francis, adyanced upon. aN 

Vienna, and the necessity & combining. duro oT 

against the"Turk led Charles to uio. concessions р the 

Lutheran princes. Yet he only waited an opportunity 
~-to cancel these concessions, and at last, temporary success 

in 1546, being at peace with Europe, Ho eats the Schmal- 

he marched into Germany, beat the Kadic League. 

* Protestant princes of the Schmalkaldie League! and 
established’ a strong central authority in, the empire. 
But the religious compromise he drew up 
was ЕЕЕ and his high - handed Nd 
measures soon produced a reaction, for 2017. 
the princes had enjoyed independence too long to submit 
toa second Barbarossa. Moreover, Charles’ policy became 

° more and more Spanish as life went on; he was planning 
the succession of his son Philip to the empire instead of 
his brother Ferdinand, although Ferdinand had been 
promised the reversion of that dignity,.and was as much 
` liked in Germany as Philip was hated. 

And so the Leagué of Heidelberg was formed in 1553, 
and the princes wére assisted by Henry П, king of 
France. Charles, who was once nearly reague of Heidel- 
taken prisoner himself, had to, sign the Per 1553. 

Peace of Ацо gsburg, by which full right was given to 

LEP "e 

a The League of У Bb shma’Kalden was entered into by the Protestant princes in 1530 


for mutual defence. Charles was only prevented from coming into conflict with it 
at an earlier date by the reasons given above in the EX 


> 
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' Lutheran^prinees to fix the ligion of their subjects. 
А n ipis ше М Тыз реасе wasjonly a temporary: makes 
Augsburg, 1305, ZR is шшш brought on 105 
ure of Charles? Шу Years’ Мағ in the sevantecnth 
коршап poly: century, but it is important as marking — €— / 
the first real triumph of the Réformation in Qermany 
and the failüre of Charles’ centralizing and unifying 
policy in that country. The lack of money may have, 
contributed to hiş failure, but he must have failed in any 
case. It was too iate to restore life to the.dying empire, 
nor could a man with such a burden of sovereignty be 
strong enough to bridle the Reformation. The immensity 
of his task can be gathered from the recital of his actions 
in Italy and Germany and Spain; still there are other 
points to notice. 

Not only was it Charles’ duty to resist the Turks in 
Europe, but it fell to the king of Spain and Naples to 
Charles tries to Clear the Western Mediterranean of the - 
And mo morosa Algerian pirates, who, under their chief 
Tanean pirates. Barbarossa; claimed protection ofthe 
Turkish flag. Several attempts were made to subdue | 
him, but no permanent success was achieved, and it was 
not until the battle of Lepanto? in 1571 that the Tur&xish 
sea-power began to decline. i 

We have noticed how intensely Spanish Charles’ policy 
became in his later years. He had realized, the impos- 
sibility of maintaining so great an empire under one - { 

man, and had accordingly: planned a divi- 
Givision of his sion between Ferdinand and Philip. Still, 
dominions. “he aimed at concentrating the greater 
power in the hands of Philip. Milan was withdrawn 
irom the empire and annexed to Spain, and а marriage 


ay Ñ 


1 For Barbarossa, see Chapter vii, p. 110. a 
. . 1 Роп John of Austria, the brifliant but self-willed half-brother of Philip II, was 
in command at Lepanto. 4 
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о . 
wes arranged between Шр and Mary Tudor of Eng- 
dand, 2 scheme which yromised some day 
:to'bring England undey the Spanish grown. hip HR 
"Théypoley was sound, as the holder of the Mary Duo M 
=»  Netheilands ynust always seek in England an ally . 
| 5 ее greed of France. But, iU fact, ng issue came 5, 
| - of this union, agd the succession of the Protestant Eliza- 
pire... beth, to the throne of England laid up a Sedrememt 0h 
store of trouble for Charles sgu. in 1556 Okarles; 16557 
Chaies, worm out in bod and mind, transferred, his 
sovereignty to Philip, and retired to live in secluded — 
. monastery in Spain. There he lingered for fis death, 
“two years, hastening his end by excessive 1568 
eating, constantly sending advice to his beloved son, 1 
and seeking consolation in religion for the failure of his 


“hopes. | 


< 


p 


? gi, Philip II of Spain 


D 

„Philip II succeeded to the throne of Spain in the 
thirtieth year of his age. A smaller man than his father, | 
he followed the statseraft and policy of Charles, ppp 1, 

^ seeking at once the greatness of Spain and the Nisus 
triumph of the Raman Catholic Church. “He was slow, 
reticent, and distrustful, and the task which he inherited 
could hardly have had a more unfortunate 
His character _ 


~ champion ћар» ће monarch who led it to and methods 


3 
of government. 


a 
| ‚ “defeat. His sense oftduty was overwhelm- 
ingly great. He was modest, laborious, and conscientious 
almost to a fault; a’ собі husband and father; and he 
strennously did his best through life according to his 
limited lights, He accepted his great inheritance as & 
sacred. {тїз}, ut his qualities were not equal to the task, 


z zz a : H E 
ап@ пе was à splendid failure"! 


1 Martin Hume's Spain, 1479-1788, v 119. 
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s 
His government became mote and more = personal 
Кл, Cer) E © 
despotisw the ministers were bothing more thah able? 


e aims at abso- Clerks, every matter being brought to ' 


H 
lute despotism. 


Philip personally, go that the Spadfish 
¿Empire was ruled by a man who lived Ike a Mermit 
in his stud}, out ОЁ touch with the world, ay igno- 
rant of the real needs of his dominjons. Concen- 


tration of all power in his own hands was Philip's. 


aim. MUL ut астам E. 
Tbe Church in Spain was subjected to him at the’ cost 
of many quarrels with the Pope; the nobles lost still 
Increases the More of their privileges; the power of cortes 
гошуп at the апа municipalities was still further under- 
expense of all mined. To obtain complete religious uni- 
bodies. formity, the Moors, a thriving, industrious 
population, were driven with great bloodshed out of 
` The Moors divo; Andalusia, and all attempts at religious 
GE GEERISEM reform were strangled by the Inquisi- 
tion. The false economie regulations of Charles wete 
continued and aggravated, so that growing industries 
were throttled, and the treasury was 
His false economic is А 
measures prevent never full. Unsound taxes were im- 
ше ета о trade: posed—e.g. the “aleabalas” on all siles 
—and Philip before his death had brought Spain to the 
verge of ruin. But he was Spanish to the backbone, 
and so the Spaniards forgave him all  - 


The three chief aims of Philip’s foreign policy were: 


(1) to stifle the Reformation in England; (2) to put 
Philip's three down the Huguenots in France and bring 
chief aims. — that country under his own influence; (3) to 
crush the Dutch revolt and stamp out Protestantism in 
the Netherlands. There remained anothe: object dear 
to Philip’s heart, which partook of the notre of- koth 
home and foreign poligy, the unification w? the Spanish 
Peninsula. This was successfully achieved in 1580 by 


[2] 
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` the conquest of Portugal} but in each of the шве aims 
Stated fibove he failed eg*egiously. We shall Dr discuss 
: Philips English policy. d ‹ 
ugh the revolt al the Netherlands will be treated 
S separately, yùt it cannot be altogether detached from o 
PhilipswEngligh policy. Аз formerly he jns magien 
i had hoped by marrying Mary Tudor to policy, 
"secure the perpetual help of England in support of the 
Netherlands and against Franse, sò new, though that 
drea had been dissolved by the death ] 


o " 
э : . He wishes to 

of Mary, he trusted to obtain the alliance gain an alliance 

: М with England for 

ae o Elizabeth and the promisy of her sup- religious and а 

= ""— hort. That Elizabeth was a Protestant ue E 


made the case more awkward, but that supplied all the 
more fuel to Philip's religious zeal. At first he asked 
"Elizabeth to marry him, and when she refused he looked 
favourably "upon the süit of his Catholie cousin, an 
c Austrian archduke. For years he strove gut Elizabeth 
to bain his ends diplomatically; he did $5 helps the 
^ ndvetlespair that Elizabeth would some 
day turn a good Catholie, and he feared to hurry matters 
by war, because France, the old enemy of Spain, might 
"east in her lot with England against him. ‘Then came 
the revolt in the Netherlands, which, gradually fomented 
by Elizabeth, assumed vast proportions. , егет 
А To crush it was Philip's first endeavour, inclined to make 
^ 2 but this might involve erushing England, bo 
` EJ iN a + . e 
who supported it. Fortunately for him the religious 
- troubles in France reached such a point in 
ee А, Aaditional 
the eighties that he cauld secure the neütra- reasons for 
lity of that country. ‘As Elizabeth оа сова 
disorder in the Netherlands, so did Philip in France, 
co eo D 
1 Philip took advanteraz t a disputed succession in Portugal to send an army into 


the country and have himself proclaimed king. Portagal and all her colonies were 
annexed to the Spanish crown for sixty years. 
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where,;he was helped by the Guises, the Vica Catholic 
за, of Mary Queen of Stots. Мату Stuart, who 
was nex) heir tẹ Elizabeth, im 1586 made Philip ‘her 


heir in place of her Protestant Eon James, айй Ўр - 


was thus doubly, spurred/Fon to attack 
Precccupatios, of 


Franco m: makes. Elizabeth. He would fulfil his/fherished 
NR "м: = dream of making Englaid Catholic once 


again, and he might at the same time win a crown. - 


The executioii* of Mary in 1587 increased the force of 
these arguments, for Philip could now ciaim: the erown 
directly for himself. 

And so he prepared a vast armament to invade Eng- 
land. With the greatest difficulty money enough was 
The invinctble raked together, but the equipment “of the 

шш» fleet was inefficient, and the commander, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, was incapable. From the 
first the Ar:nada was doomed to failure. - In July, 1588, 
Story of the the fleet of one hundred and thirty-« one 
Armada, 1088. vessels sailed from Lisbon. After under- 
going much damage by storms it reached the Channel 
and sailed slowly up towards Calais, followed by the 
smaller but faster English ships. At last it reached 
Calais and anchored outside the harhour, intending to 


proceed to Dunkirk, when the land army should be ready ' 


Battle or assembled there to be ferried across to England. 


Gravelines. But English fire- mun drove the ратат! ds from > 


their anchorage, PST the next day the united English 
fleet attacked Medina Sidonia off Gravelines, A hard 
fight was rewarded by victor; for the English, and the 
Failure of relics of the invincible Armada escaped up 
the Armada. the North See, returning home without 
further resistance by the Orkneys апа «the «vest coast 
of Ireland. Great storms wrecked many, of the Spanish 
vessels on the homeward voyage. and’ only sixty-five 
battered wrecks reached Spain, 


A 
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‘Philip was financially /beggared by his great failure, 
E! r 


ang more than that, he began to lose that supy/macy of 
S RES Spain ad held for jh Et er 
hundwed?years. The war-was well fol- Spain and Биа 
lowed up оп {he part of England, and *® 1588-1608, 
during Ne enNuing fifteen years Spanish; ports “were - 
|... often entered, nd Spanish fleets captured. hy English 
? *seamsn. This is the real Elizabethan period, the age of 
Dfrake and Raleigh, Hawkins «ud Gilbert, fighters, ex- 
7 ся adyenturers, and discoverers. N / 
One of Philips life objects had been denied him, nor 
was he more successful in his 'second great aim, to pacify 
the Netherlands, and keep them within  pnip andhe 
the pale of the Church. The Netherlands, Netherlands, 
which are now divided into two separate kingdoms, 
Belgium and Holland, had passed from the House of 
|: Burgundy to «the Hapsburgs on Maxi- mheir history 
© milian's marriage with the daughter and 2п@ constitution, 
heiress of the last duke. Charles V had inherited them 
from his grandfather, and had taken especial pains to 
please the inhabitants, for he regarded them as his own 
people, and, besides, their prosperity would be useful to 
him. “Chey were divided into seventeen provinces, each 
with its own constitution and peculiar privileges. They 
enjoyed a considerable amount of independence, and 
were jealous of any foreign interferencé. Their wealth 
. and industry were for-famed, and Antwerp was in the 
sixteenth century superseding Venice as the mheir pros- 
commercial capital of thesworld. A dominion Pent. 
of this type was certain to be a thorn in the side of Philip, 
with his passion for uniformity and centrali- AUT 
zation. Не tlterefore formed the inténtion to introduce 
of ning е Netherlands an integral part- SEO 
of the Spanish inonarehy by increasing the royal power 
at the expense of local independence. \ 
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His шее did not long rembin hidden. "At the vér 
r R X. beginning of his reign he provoked consi- 
position in | è derabig opposition hy the appointment. of. 

Spaniards to the ehief* posts in the^co гу, 
and by his. marked neglect of those natie nobles who 
UN *uwere Well fitted by talent an/ А expptience to 

of a tats UU handle the high affairs of ate. The most 
notable of hese were William of Nessa, 
Prince of Orang ze, ind~Sounts Egmont and Horn—all ” 


three men of ability in statesmansbip and war. * 


IL Presence hE Secondly, Philip provoked opposition by 
Spanish troops. the presence’sof Spanish troops in the 
Netherlands. ® 


HI Religious Thirdly, his religious policy was most un- 
persecution. wise and it united all classes against him. 
For some time past the reformed doctrines had been 
spreading im the Netherlands, and Philip, regarding 
himself as God's chosen instrument to suppress heresy, 
strengthened the hands of the Inquisition and set оп 
TheIn- foot a vigorous persecution. Opposition pu 
Gusition. spread amongst all classes, of society, and i 
1566 the disaffected signed what is known аз.“ the 
Compromise ", a bond w hich stigmatized the Inquisition 
The Compromise 2S “iniquitous, contrary to all laws, human 
signed, 1966. апа divine”. Тһе signers bound themselyes 


to “extirpate ane eradicate the thing in any-form as the . 


mother of all iniquity and disorder”, and they drew up & 
petition requesting the suspension of this “mother of 
iniquity”. Philip made a shew of acquiescing, but а 
week later declared his intention sof upholding the In- 
quisition, “for I will never be a ruler of heretics”. Then 
ov "uv А 

1At that time Margaret of Parma, hali-sister of Philip, was regent inthe Low 
Countries, and when a number of malcontents came to present It with a petition on 
the subject of the Inquisition, 4hese men—some three hücGdred in number—were 


spoken contemptuously of as “beggars” by one of Margaret/s counsellors, The word 
stuck, and Philip's opponenj} henceforth gladly adopted the name of Beggars. 
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began tumults and image-breaking, until the whole coun- 
was in an uproar. Opposition always Alva/ient to the 
: mae Philip more unyiglding, and in 1667 Netherlands, 1567. 
he assptched the Duke of Alva to suppress the rebellion. 

?' Alva was a great captain, but was thor oughly detested ? 
> in the Netheri\nds. Motley, the historian of the Dutch 
Ў Republic, has written of him: “ Virtues he had Character 
OMe» vices few, but they were colossal”. Inc 9f Alva. 
suiferable pride and unrelentiny’ cruelty were his оці. 
standing vices. Alva set ‘to work systematically to 
punish all offenders, both Catholic and Protestant— 
those who had shared in the rebellion and 

Restores 
"ose who merely "sought to flee the country. бей 
By wholesale executions and by victories in the ; 
field Alva claimed by the end of 1769 to have put down 
heresy and to have reduced the Nether- gut py introduc- 

‘lands to obedience. But then he made a 125,6 Alcabalas 
“great mistake. To make the provinces Pelion afresh. 

pay for the war he introduced a hateful tax called the 

* Kfabalas”,} or tenth penny, to be paid on all sales of 

property and merchandise. This tax had well-nigh 

ruined, Spanish industries, and its imposition threatened 

ihe commercial prosperity of the Netherlands. The 

rebellion broke out again with redoubled Stel 

fury, and the whole populace was at -last country now 
| . welded into one solid phalanx bent on resist- 

5" 77 ing this attempt to establish a despotic system of govern- 
san seeking not to throw off its allegiance Aims of the 
to Philip, but to про ће constitutional insursents 
privileges which Alva and Philip were undermining. 

From 1572 the rising took the form of а 
organized resistgrme, and William of Orange poe uaa 
—callet the Silent—was the moving spirit 
of the Confederates. Their prospects were most en- 

101. p. 124 in this chapter. | 
(2146) \ I 
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couraging, as Alva's cruelty and UnwartAntAb]e dais. 
cato tion kad united Protestant Hollanders and. 
OBERE Catholic Flemings agafust him. In 1573 Adva, 
broken down SR EM was recalled and 
! replaced by Requesens, whose tüsk it w: 2^ to pacify the 
Requesens TAS Catholic south at any pri е. Fe died in 
ceeds Alva, 1573. 1576 before the work of “pacification was 
complete, and was, succeeded by Don John of Austri; 
-the brilliant and wayWard-half-brother of Philp, the 
Don Johusueceeas Vigorous opponent of the Tark, and the 
Eiegnesenm 1016: hero of Lepanto. Before he arrived the 
; Gurbreak of the Spanish Füry intensified the difliculty of 
his task. The Spanish troops, become a wild, undiscip- 
lined rabble by want and ill-payment, sacked the city of 
Antwerp and massacred thousands of unarmed citizens, 
The emptiness of Philip’s treasury had once again been 
an obstacle to peace. It was in this year, and largely 
owing to the Spanish Fury, that all the seventeen states ` 
Pacification of bound themselves together, by the Pacifica- 
Ghent, 1016 tion of Ghent, to expel the Spaniards.. Don 
John, following his brother’s wiskes, agreed to the de- 
mands of the Netherlanders, and prepared to withdraw 
the Spanish troops. But misundersisndings socn arose, 
Death of Don 2nd in 1577 war was again begun. Don 
John, 1978. John in 1578 defeated the Netherlanders at 
Gemblours, but a few months later he died, the victim 
of a pestilence. 

Alexander Farnese, Prince of Po rma, the greatest com- 
Parma suc- Mander of the age, "wis appointed to succeed 
ceeds him. him, Had Parma beer chosen some ten years 
before, the rebellion might have been successfully sup- 
E Ў pressed, and. even now thá&t' it Hud assumed 

n of 
ihe southern greater proportions, hisenatient skillvas re- 
warded by the recovery of the southern pro- 
vinces. He so iP conciliated them that they submitted 


ü 
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` to*Philip onthe condition of retaining their constitu- 
tonal privileges. The absence of any religious Cifference 
had. made this ар possible. Pit the Frotestant 
nortlitkn@w that submission was hopeless unless they were 
o: prepared to dire thefr faith. In 1581 pecaration of 
the sever пог егп provinces bound them- Тесодепоепсома 
selves in a clover union, and renounced Provinces, 1581. 
their allegiance to Philip II of Spain. William of 
Опов accepted the sovereignty-of Holland and Zea- _ 
.?. land, УМБ the other five* provinces, in the hope °ot 
~ obtaining French help, chose the Duke of Anjou as their 
Sovereign. He turned out to Be a miserable murder of 
failure, and finally retired :to die in Paris, Wiliam, 1594 
while-the Prince of Orange was assassinated the same 
year! 

Parma,no doubt hoped now to recover the northern 
| provinces as heshad recovered the southern ones. But 
| “affairs had gone too far for this: the sturdy Hollanders 

had no thought of surrender, and though Parma, termi- 
> * паб the famous siege of Antwerp suc- тһ Netherlands- 


| 


cessfully (1585) he was not destined to from пер 

gain further victories of any magnitude, 210 France, 

| The French Huguenots had at intervals for some years 

past sent a3 to the Netherlands in men and money, and 

now that their energies were concentrated оп the struggle 

.., at home, Elizabeth in her turn gave open assistance to 

e Holland, considering that the longer that country held 
out the longer would Philip delay his threatened attack 
upon herself. Philip, howsver, now secure of the neu- 
trality of France, was} meditating his fong-protracted 
invasion of England which we have noticed above. Its 
failure reacted yfayourably upon the fortunes: of the 

et "^ 


1Philip had la a price oris head, and encouraged 2*tempts on his life. This was 
the last of seven such attempts. Maurice, a very able general, succeeded to the 
position of his father, N 
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Netherlands: the independence of the seven northern 
Last phasellor  PTQV inces could be no longer ee and 
NS NE though the war yes continued for шап pr 
years, under Parma first and Spinola after NE ards, yet the 
resources of Spain, were not a match Ғог ће resolution 
SORGEN. Cl the Dutch, and at Лаві, Py the truce of 
Philip TH, 1609. 1 609, their independence Was virtually ac- 
knowledged by Philip III! Tt had taken fortyseight 
years of bloodshed to*inake, Holland a mation, Bat tne 
` quálities, engendered by that: struggle, added to the natural 
talent of her sons, soon made her one of the greatest 
nations, and for a while even acquired her the mastery 
of, the seas. Тһе ten Catholic provinces of the south ` 
пите remained опе hundred years under Spain 
mpre and one hundred years under Austria, 
noon eventually becoming a separate nation in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century (1830) Like 
Holland, Belgium has progressed far more quickly as ar 
independent nation than as a province of either Spain 
or Austria. == 


iii. The Wars of the ‘Huguenots Я 


“Ve Г: soe ceat fi . 
Whilst Philip was striving to stamp out Protestantism 
Death of Henry п 11 Holland, France was the scene of con- 
of France, 155% | stant civil wars fought between Catholics 
and Huguenots,” as the Protestants in that country were 


1 But their independence was not complet:.y d and guaranteed until the 
‘Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

?7The origin of the term “ Huguenots” is uncerfain. Their form of Protestantism 
was Calvinistic, which explains many of the représsive acts of French statesmen at 
theirexpense. Calvin and his followers“aimed at bringing all power into the hands 
of the Church, at establishing, in fact, an absolute theogapy. Sugh a system was 
successfully set up in Scotland and the Netherlands, but it could never really gain 
& permanent footing in any country where conv ersion.was net comple/ely “national, 
The same difficulty arose in Germany, where the Li sans, owiug to their more 
moderate claims, came less into conflict with the civil power and were more readily 


tolerated. f 
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called. Ты period is ushered in by the death of Henry 

Т, son'and successor of Francis I. Both of these kings 
"had made efforts to stamp out heres; in F¥ance, but 
their vigorous foreign policy prevented them from giving 
full attention to domestie affairs. Moreover, Henry II 
was not such (n enemy of heretics but wor mucn attention 
that he could he!p the Protestant princes 2919 to Huguenots 

» of Germany against Charles, thus fore- Asati. 
sliadowing the policy of Louis XAI in the Thirty Years’ 
War? -Eog éven througfieut the Reformation еро@ 
political motives blended largely with religious motives 
in the policy of kings. Philip II of Spain, most Catholic 
of all Catholic kings, yet allowed his foreign policy, to 
be very largely shaped by political interests. In both 
his attack upon England and his interference in France 
“he had ulterior political ends. : 

The period of religious conflict in France -began with 
© Ше death of Henry П in 1559. Three sons succeeded 
him in turn: Francis IT, husband of Mary Henry О НОП 
Queen of Scots, Charles IX, and Henry III. Francis H, 1060; 


harles IX, 
Their mother, Catherine de Medici, was esr irr, 
ever on the watch to dominate her sons 197489. 
> : c : 
and shape their nolicy, but the Guises were an even. 
aoe et influence in the state than Catherine de, 
б у "^ ad edici uses her 
atherine. 10 six brothers Guise had Medici uses} 
obtained great influence at the court eof scrupulously. 
Francis П, owing to Many Stuart being their niece, and 
they remained in France} resolved to strengthen and 
increase the political uence they had 
obtained in the short reign of Fraris. 
they were strong Catholics, supporters of Philip II and 


The Guises, 


5 r З 
^ 1 These brothers webe the gr£üdsons of Réné of Lorraine, who, had he not been dis- 
inherited, pen have had claims through the Anjou family on the throne of Naples. 
Réné represeuted а yourzcr branch of the French royal line, descended from King 
John TI. Réné's son, Claude, had come with lis six sons to seek his fortune at the 
French court, 
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the Papacy, bitterly opposed to any mollérate policy 
erint in- Or, compromise with “Protestantism. The 


оссо еза gre test nobles of, France were jealoug..o of 


Catholicism. ‘their influence, ali indeed ie wes рро- 
sition to the Guises, which laigely aceganted for the 
rapid increase of Huguenots in the хайз of the no- 
Their opponents, bility. “Amongst these nobles the: family 
the Bourbons. `: of Bourbon was pre-eminent. The Bours > 
bons were near heirs *» the French crown: their, 
dméony, had married the Queen of Navarre; hia- beoth 
the Prince de Condé, for long held the leader: ship of the 


Protestant party; and his’son, Henry of Navarre, was 


. that Henry IV who brought the wars of ust to" a 


close. 

In 1562 Catherine, wishing at once to balance parties 
to her own satisfaction and to ) humour the States-General,1 
T eL. тро issued an edict of Toleratign v ‘high he EM 
Кариш causes offended the Catholics, It was | 

time toleration had been granted, a: EN 

brought about the first war. The two parties, hoy ver, 
were evenly matched, and by the peace which followed, 
_ the Huguenots retained the privileges which had been 
Second amd thira granted to them. The second and third 
wars, 156170. wars (1567—70) if anything improved the 
position of the Huguenots, who had been well helped by 
troops from Germany and Holland, and money from 
Elizabeth. It was after the third war thas 

postion of Charles 1X, wishing to take the reins of 
enenota. power and to frer*himself from his mother's 
rule, inclined towards the Huguenots and came under 


‚ the influence of Coligny, the greétest of their generals. 


(3:7 LIS 
1 The ancient Assembly or Parliament of France. Y 
2 These privileges included the right of worshipping éreely i the оре, country, in ~ 
unwalled towns, and in the fenilies of Huguenot noble& At a later ‘period (1570) 


the policy was begun of giving the Huguenots special places of refuge, such as La 


~ Rochelle. ү! 
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ү AMarmed at the course events Avere taking, Catherine at. 
all haZurds determined to regain her jnfluence, and so 
- x6 w6rked upon the mind of the weak king ‘nat he ganctioned, 
ana himself helped ёс б rry out, Ње; brutal massacre of 
o St. Bartholomew. Eu at Paris, it Marnar C RUND 
spread to the\provinces, and many thou- Bartholomew, 
sands of Hugt.nots of all ages and both 
5> . sexes were slain. But the massacre defezced its own 
елаз. It aroused the Huguerots that TER its in a 
were left to a more heroit, resistance: it new епа 
= created a New party of moderates in the 
state, and a new edict of Toleration had to be issued in 
the following year’ 
Henry III on his accession adopted the extreme policy 
which experience should have shown him to be false. 
Au *So the fourth war broke out, and ended Accession of 
similarly tothe others, with a treaty, by Henry Hb 1574. 
s- which a large measure of toleration and several fortified 
tons were secured to the Huguenots. 
The fourth war 
* This should have ended the disastrous ends satis 
civil wars which were ruining France, by the Treaty of 
but the evil influence of Philip II pre- vue 
‘vented it from being a permanent peace. Philip, as ће 
leader" of the Catholic counter- Reform ation, longed to 
о crush heresy i in France, whilst as a Hapsburg he found 
Ш a disunited France most congenial to уй зы NE 
Lu. = Spanish ambition. But, two particular Wars did not end 
` considerations stimulated "Philip to action. 
E First was the factẹțhè Elizabeth had for some years 
| been lending help tofthe rebellious Netherlanders, and 
"Philip longed to punish her, but was |. erence of 
- afraid to venture 4s cóntinued dis- peu i ie rane: 
; cord in. Franed should secure the neutra- ? 
lity of that country, Tt was thus ¢learly his interest to 
foment discord in France to the best of his ability. 
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Second, the only surviving brother of e li "y In, dying А 
in 1584, left Henry of Navarre the heir to the crown | 
of France But he was а heretie, and should he sues 
ceed, France would be lost to Pe and to Philip‘for 
. ever. 
Accordingly Philip M to hin felt the dis- 
contented elements in France, and in 1585 formed the 
реак, Catholic League with the Guises, and, Б 
Catholic League, other extreme Catholics. Their hj СС: | 
p was to extirpate Protestantism in-Mramce, o | 
and to exclude Henry of Navarre from the throne. [ 
Henry 211 foolishly threw himself into the hands of the —— | 


= ite 


Policy of the League and cancelled all the edicts of Tole- 

Шо ration. The Huguenots of course resisted, 

and a war ensued, known as the War of the Three n 

Henries, because Henry III, Henry of Navarre, and ` H 

TERES Henry of Guise were each in command | 

Henries begins, of independent armies. Elizabeth sent- | 
money to help Navarre, while the Swiss 

and German Protestants sent troops. At last Henry #1, 

fziding the League too powerful, took up an independent 

attitude, but the League gained in popularity, and Henry, - 

left powerless in his own capital, sought refuge. in a з. , 


humiliating flight and in the weak device of assassinat- i 

ing А But he was murdered in his turn, and у 
атг ог in 1589 Henry of Navarre claimed to be | 
Henry Ш, 1589. king of France. He had, however, to fight» | 4 


for his throne against the champions of the League, who 

provided their own candidate. “Chis was not to Philip's 
satisfaction, whose ү was now either 

Henry of Navarre 

fights for the to get the throne ‘for himself or for a 

throne. : 

Spanish princess—I's danghter: Dissen- | 
sions in the League thus weakened their gause, pe the 
opportune death of Philips great commander, Farnese, 
in 1592, reduced their hopes to a low ebb. Henry of 
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as 
i ә : 
ауа had already won the great battle of Тугу in 
A ^ T А 
91590, and more of France was supporting. Battle of Ivry, 
1590, 


: iin every year. At last he took the:mo- 


mentous ste of turnite Catholic in order to. secure his 
throne. - W°th a mr. majority іп Henry of Navarre o 
France he night otherwise have never Henry IV) 
been accepted by the nation, but this Catholic, il^ 
„Step, simplified the problem, and in 1594 be ‘entered his 
capital i in triumph. 2 n š 

"The. religious wars if, France were finished; „алу 
further Huguenot risings that took place in the seven- 
teenth century were political in aim rather Ad 
than religious, the efforts of a discontented fiios Ware. 
nobility ‘to loosen the chains with which “Л” 
the crown was binding them down. Henry, though 


* abandoning the Huguenots himself, yet by the Edict 


of Nates, in 1598, granted them “liberty gaict of 


„of conscience and the right of public ser- Nantes, 1698. 


viee in all places where! it had been celebrated in 
1537”. * 

This was a wise and statesmanlike measuie; it ez- 
sured a, period of internal rest, during which France 
could “recuperate her shattered energies and prepare to 
take a more prominent part in European politics. Spain 
had failéd to dominate France as she had failed to con- 
quer England and to retain the Netherlands. 

The day of Spain was waning; she was impoverished 
under the weight ofa too mighty empire, and internal 
decay had set. in lengsbefore the death 
of Philip i in 1598. As the sixteenth een- bed of prosperity 
tury is the period oi Spanish greatness, жыгы 
So may the seyentegnth century be summed up in the 
formula, “thd Et E of France”. 

Befolte, however, we relate haw France supplanted 
Spain, we must conclude our survey of the Reformation 


=> 


0 
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and its consequences by some notice of the Phir ty. Years ^ 
War in Germany. Ly 
ES I c 
iv. The Thirty Vhars’ Was g : 


The , treaty of 1555.was a most dhsatisfacin ry document, 

T A and the chief mistake lay iy excluding the 
aes oe Calvinists from the toleration Saal wa 
ee SrA оту. gronted to Lutherans. g 

The Calvinists "nercitsed rapidly in the Rhine pro- 
vinëës, zach as the Palatinate, but they hae to strong. 

foothold in Germany: they were hated by 
the Calvinists Catholics and Lutherans alike. During the — 

fermany: last part of t] 

part of the sixteenth century the coun- 
ter-reformation of the Catholies made great progress: 
the awakening of the Papacy, allied to the. perfect . 
org: ganization of the Jesuits, brought - ba 
Success of 
the Counter- “many countries to the Church. The Н: 
Reformation. 
burgs and Maximilian of Bavaria were, 
most zealous amongst Catholic princes. Maximilian 
took every opportunity to humble the Protestants, and 
his behaviour was mainly respons¥le for the formation 
of the Protestant League in 1608. It. 
Formation of Pro- Га 
testant and Catholic consisted entirely «© Calvinistic princes, 
mon and was met by the fornficion of a 
Catholic League under Maximilian in the following year, 
The two parties" were now standing face to face, a and a 
general war seemed inevitable. .. +; 

A disputed succession to шон апа Bare nei 
precipitated it. On this occasion! Henry IV of France 
оаа arranged to help thè German Protestants | i 
minent, against their mutual enemy the emperor — * 


But the death of Henr y and the Wide-Gpr ead’ dese for 


1 E.g. Poland and portions of Southern Germany, ville Protestantinh had once 
gained some foothold. Bohemiá w: as brought back to the Church in the seventeenth | 
century. 


б 
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^. geacefpostponed the war. "Peace was maintained for 
| 


9 eight years) and then a quarrel between the Emperor 
.Pvrdinand and Bohemia brought alout a war which 
became, Euibpean, anil which lasted for thirty years. 
o Ferdinand, who Һай become king of Bohemia before 
he was chosen emperor, withheld the toleration he had 
-* promised to the Bohemians, and persecuted 
Origin of the 


the Protestants. The Bohemian nobles tock Thirty Years’ 
o СН War, 1618. 


Ке 
up arms, beginning the revolt“ throwing" 
P two popular ministers? from a window of the to 
^ > hal in Prague. In the following year they abjured 
their allegiance to Ferdinand, and, to get the help of 


p the Protestant League, offered the crown to Frederick 


Elector Palatine, the son-in-law of James Frederick Elector E 
"^ ele jatine acce) 
I of England. Had Frederick refused, ffen orbo P 


5 settled’like any other internal question in the Hapsburg 
aa dominions. But with his acceptance of the crown Ше 
"Bshemian revolt became a general war. His Protestant ~~ 
` Union .was met by the Catholie Union, which hastened — 
to support Ferdinand, whilst the Spanish king, Philip HI, 
a Hapgbarg, agreed to help his cousin. The emperor 
? had the services of a general of great ability тту defeats — 
named Tilly, who Seat the “Winter King”, him, 1620. 
as Frederick was called, at the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. Frederick, insufficiently supported by 
‚ чэ _ his allies, was’ driven from Bohemia, and Frederick driven 
even lost the Palatinate. His electoral Hom Boheme: 
dignity being handed Фет to Maximilian, nate, 1620-23. 
the Catholics obtaingd a majority insthe Electoral Col- 
lege? and Ferdinand suppressed Protestantism in Bo- 
\ 
| 


| H H H 
| + the Bohemian question might have been ema, 1619. 


Dor. hemia with һе e. rigour. Had more moderation 


1The Electoral cdiege w the highest of the three chambers in the Imperial Diet 
|. It consisted «t this time of seven prince electors, with whom the election 


(assembly, 
Before the empire was abolished in 1806, the 


of the Holy Roman Empire rested. 
number had been brought up to ten. 
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been shown by the victors, the war migh have been 
Rigorous measures ©9694 at this point, but their excessive? 
ofthe emperor.  mibasures startled, the Lutheran ріп» е 
of Northern Germany, and onlyf/served d extend. the | 
,8rea of the war. The princes ee not оу for their o 
“religion but also for their independence, find a vat | 
empire under the Hapsburgs would interfére with both. 

The secortperiod of the war began in 1626. The. 


help of Gustavus Adoighus of S: veden was invited, but 

P Cere. it was found, impossible te agrne spon c | 
Uc em iyot terms. James of England and Christian = ~ 
Don 1656: of Denmark, [Gy volunteered to aid, 
but the help they sent was meagre, ‘and the Catholics x 
were as victorious in North Germany as they had been 


in Bohemia six years before. Besides Tilly, the emperor 
E iin had now the services of Count Wallenstein, | 
enters the em- {һе most remarkable figure of the Thirty 
perore servio ^ Years’ War. Half warrior, half. political» 
dreamer, he aspired to restore Catholicism in Germaiiy, | 
but above all to unify the country under the emperor < 
ава himsėif, and to make this possible by driving out: 
all OA influences from the Fatherland. T "aster of 
' Conquests of Northern Germany, he besieged Stra |sund, < 
allenstein. the chief port in the Вас, йн: capture of 
Am would have excluded Denmark and Sweden from 9 
further interference. He swore to take it even if at А, 
He fails to take Were tied by chains to heaven; but the, ~~ » 
aspe undaunted" citizens were supported by a 
small force of Swedes and бео арй the town resisted | 
Peace of Lü- ЗП attempts at capture) Still, the Treaty of | 
beck, 162. Lübeck in 1629 was a distinct tr iumph for the | 
Imperial cause. But it was marred: by the extravagance 
кш or Of the Edict of Restitution}. whidh ordered the | 
Restitution. restoration to the Church of Aande which had 
fallen into Protestant hands since the Treaty of Augsburg. 
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B Ang now, we enter upon” the third and most in- 
“teresting phase of the war. It was yphered in by the 
4 arrival in Germany. of Gustavus Adolphus, з 
i king of Swhden, the; Lion of the North. BORNE 

9. As after the defeat of fh rederick Ferdinand’s СА 
high-handed neasures had extended and prolonged the 
- v War, во now by the Edict of Restitution such discontent 
о » was, aroused amongst-the Protestant DY1C08, Gustavus 
that Sweden and France were-eheoutaged to Adolphus 


openly into the conflict in Germany, although French 
troops had been already ranged against the Spaniards 


of war in numerous campaigns against Denmark, ‘Po- 
Jand, and Russia, determined to come himself with a 
Swedish army and face the Imperialist generals. In 

invading Germany he had a double object , 
5 : B His reasons for 
> 4n view—to help the Protestants, and to taking part in 

ps cupa à . the wan n 
| obtain a footing in North Germany, m- 
dispensable for his supremacy in the Baltic. The lesser 
Protestant princes hastened to make common cause with 
4 Gustavas but it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
"persuaded the more important princes—the Electors of 
Saxony,»»d Brandenburg '—to abandon their neutrality. 
i Having at last persuaded them to act, he moved south 
3 to encounter Tilly, fresh from the siege of Magdeburg, 
= à E > J А S 

| ? © swhich maù been, sacked, with atrocious cruelty. Gus- 


tavus, with an army*of Swedês and Saxons, met and 
defeated Tilly at the ае of Breitenfeld pattie or 
or Leipzig, which shattered the supremacy Leipzig, 1631. 


of the Catholic League, The emperor was rudely 
gf 


r ^ 9 y^ 
^John Qporge dme nd George William of Brandenburg-Prussia would haye 
been ошуб оо glad to remain loyal to the empgyor—but neutral—had Ferdinand 
ocen his way to withdraw the Edict of Restitution. Patriotic feeling in Germany was 


against Gustavus, for all patriotism was not yet dead. 


Nus | à 


› interSexe. in’ Germany. “Richelieu did not yet sawer 


in North Italy. But Gustavus, who had learnt the arb 
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awakened to the fact that the “Snow Kang” "s he | 
Victorious career аф sneered at, was а foe worthy of his 


of Gustavus. & — grentest generals. ‘After Breifenfield, Gue~ 
tavus marched роо ty the* Rhine, 

Death of Tilly. S Q reg D 

- where the ecclesiastical principalities fell 


into his hands, and Bavaria was subdued. Tilly was 


defeated and slain, but Wallenstein, dis- 
М ТЕТҮҮ Auizsed two years before by Ferdinand, vas «^ 
command. "brought out "from his retirement, and ad- 
vahssdifo meet the Swedish: ‘king at Lützep-—"Tiere 
Gustavus kiea ® great battle was fought, in which the 
BU Lützen 3682. Swedes were “ victorious, although their 
king, rashly venturing unarmed into the’ fight, waS 
killed, 
During the minority of Queen Christina, Gustavus’ 
daughter, the Swedish chancellor, Oxenstiern, under- 
TOf -took the management of affaixs, and formed 
Heilbron, 1623. the Protestant League of Heilbron, unger 0 
the protection of France. With Gustavus’ death the 
Death ptwanen- fortunes of the Imperialists enjoyed a 


. Stes and Battle temporary revival. ---Wallenstein, hated 


of Nordlingen, 
1634. by the emperor, dreaded by the Wstholic _ 


princes, was murdered, but notwithsteeding, the League 
of Heilbron sustained a great defeat at Nordsgen. in 
treaty of 1634. "This battle won back Southern Ger- 
нале оз: SN for the E шай was followed 
Lutheran princes. 

^ Whether there remained mute energy in Ger- 
Fourth phase of maíiy to continue the war is doubtful, 
the war. Open but the action of France rendered its con- 
France, 1635-29. — tinuance inevitable. \Rickeli jeu was bent 
on seizing this oppor uy to further! Meakin the [louse 


1“ Lutheranism was still to remain the only privileged form of Protestantism", and 
no security was yet provided for the Calvinists. 
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ot HapSburg, and by bringing France openly into the war 
а Sn 1635 he revived, in all its intensify the long duel 
4 Ampween his | ountry and the Hapsburgs of Spain and 
z Austria. Fr wth this point the war ceased to be German, 
AL, S and its motive ceased të be religious. , 3 
| | "The Swedes went on fighting i in North Germany, and 
` their tenacity was rewarded at the end of the war, 
9 = whilst the French struggled to conquer Alsace, Fighting o 
. from the Spanish- Imperialist arnues. Though te Ruin, 
LE for sumseexenrs unsuccesstti, French generalshin ез cast 
| ' triumphed. The masterly strategy of Turenne, added 
| . to the tactical ability of Condé, broke the 
Spanish power at Rocroi, overran Alsace, RED 
detached Maximilian of Bavaria from the Bored 
| emperor, and at last forced the Catholics to sign the 
| disastrous Treaty of Westphalia. Spain, however, con- 
tinued fighting, and did not make peace qresty of West- 
antil ten years later. Richelieu had died Раа, 16:8. 4 
in 1642, but his policy was ably carried on by Mazarin, 
afd the Peace of Westphalia inaugurated that period 
of French | aggrandizezent which reached its culmina- 
tion Eu ^io Rey olutionary and Napoleonic wars. 


є The main provisions and results of the treaty were аз | 
follows:z- 
p^. (1) It solved the religious difficulty by recognizing 


accomplished facts, apd by acknowledging the right of 
call to Keep what, the sword had won. Thus rms main 
Calvinism was admitf\@ to an equal position Provisions 
with Lutheranism, oy he princes of the empire were 
still allowed to impose what religion® they liked upon 
their subjects : 5 

(2) It marked vA disintegration of the empire by 


è 

1 This Т illiberal condition seldom caufed trouble in practice, as it was 
Biss most dificult for any prince to support a religion other than that of his 
people. 
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virtually recognizing thé sovereignty of „һе princes. 
The central authirity was henceforth weaker than ever,” 
Austrian and less German. e 

(3) Brandenburg- Prussia eode several territories, 
chief of which were Magdeburg and Eastern Pome- 
rania.! f 

(4) Bavaria.and Saxony acquired considerable agces-- 
sions of territory “> 

G)«Sweden received Western Pomeranig.-ez4 t e- 
bishopries of Bremen and Verden, which secured to her 
the supremacy of the Baltic. But her greatness was 
short-lived.- Within a century it yielded to the growing 
power of Russia and of Prussia. 

(6) France obtained Austrian Alsace, besides the 
bishopries of Metz, Toul, and Verdun in absolute sove- 
reignty. She had at last reached the Bhine, and had 
obtained a scientific frontier equally useful for defence 

76 


and the policy of Ше emperors steadily (x more , 


and offence. Рае. 
(7) The independence of Holland and of Switzerland 
wits acknowledged. vs. 


The Peace was absolutely necessary to Gar 
rendered desolate by the Thirty Years War, and on 
the whole its provisions displayed Hath fair- 

Equitable ^ ness and wisdom. It ended the last of the 
ie kee: greatreligious wars, and it marked the begi we 
ning of a period of greedy territorial agerandizeiment. ў 
It is the great landmark of the f tventeenth century as 
the Treaty of Utrecht is of the eighteenth, or the Con- 
gress of Vienna of the nineteenth,'and that the Treaty 


1 Pomerania had been ruled by a duke, who died splesn. 1637. o Brandenburg 
then claimed the duchy, but as the Swedes had осспріёў, it durífg the war a division 
of the duchy between the two powers. seemed the most Арнан gerne 

# Saxony got Lusatia, which hadyof late belonged to the King of Воћепіђа. Ferdi- 
nand therefore presented Saxony with this province. Bayaria obtained the Upper 
Palatinate. (See Map.) 
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of Westphalia was the wisest апа most equitable of the 
three, after-events have proved. For 19 provisions were 
2200 reversed àn so many important particulars, nor were 
they preduet;ve of such long dispute as, for instance, 
were those of the Congress of Vienna. „ This must largely 
have been due to its reasonable moderation, to the Tact 
that it made no violent changes or unnatural unions, but 
- adopted in the main the faits accomplis of the war. 
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CHAPTER IX : 


« 


THE ASCENDENCY OF FRANCE 


i. From the End of the Religious Wars to the 
" . death of Louis XIII 


„Нету of Navarre only reigned as undisputed king of 

Егайсе for fifteen years, but during that time he accom- 
* plished much. With the help of his great genre tv and 
minister Sully he purged every branch of = тегше! 
the admjrstration, reformed the finances, and paid off 
the greater portion of the publie debt. By improving 
agriculture, and encouraging industries he launched 
France on that career of prosperity which enabled her 
to take the greatest part in the world's polities. Without 
the reeczsuruetive work of Henry, Richelieu would have 
"been unable to devou himself so largely to foreign 
policy, or Louis XIV, to undertake such vast schemes 
of continental conquest. In his foreign policy Henry 
played the same part as the, greatest of his predecessors 
and successors, by, oppssmg the House of Hapsburg. But 
when on} the буе ci a war with the emperor he was 
assassinated, in 1610, and Mary ce Medici, his second 
wife, became regent for his young son, Louis XIT. She 
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tried to reverse her husband's policy, both at hqme and 
саташа @broadi;so that had it nof been ‘for Richelieu, 
Richelieu. who soon got all the power into his hands 
Henry’s work would “have been undone. (Richelieu was 
a bishop, and afterwards a ca?dinal. Clever, pitiless, 
unscrupulous, he marched through all obstacles to his 
goal, which was the strengthening of the crown in ~ 
France, and the snpremacy of that crown abroad, с 
We have said? tht Henry of Navarre brought Е Beane 
© religieus peace, bui 1b cannot be said that the. Fdiet of 
Edict of Nantes Nantes was an entirely satisfactory settle- 
unsatisfactory. ment. In that it granted toleration to the’ 
Huguenots it was wise, but the principle of giving them ~ 
towns independent of the French crown was a principle 
subversive of authority. Associated as Protestantism 
was with aristocratic ambitions, such privileges were: 
enot risings Almost certain to be abused) A number | 
initia century: of Huguenot risings took place A i 
first thirty years of the seventeenth century, for 
nobles had adopted Protestantism in order to win their 
independence and satisfy their. separatist traditions. 
Fortunately, Richelieu saw the need of pitilets, vSeverity, 
and had both strength and courage to act. In js ow 
words, * the Huguenots shared iin government of Frane 
with the king”, POM, France, he felt, could never becon 
great until all пег forces were united absolutely in the 
hands of the king. A great risiùg са 1625 
down the ang Was successfully pu down, and in the fol- 
the nobles. lowing year Richelieyissued an edict against | 
duelling, and one for the destruction of all private castles 
not situated on the frontiers of France.” This blow at 
their cherished privileges stimuited &he nobles to re: 
sistance, and a conspiracy was foymedh, to aos 
e 


Richelieu puts 
down the 


1 Cf, Chapter viii, page 137. 
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Richelisu and depose the king. Its discovery provoked 
reprisals from the caydinal, and by ехес ноп and banish- 
nent he rid himself of his most formidable enemies at 
one blow. } à 
In 1627 Buckingham" with an English fleet appeared 
before La Rochelle, the great Huguenot stronghold ir the 


west, and this encouraged the Huguenots to f 
0: 


: d MET 5 Siege 
- rise pgain. Richelieu, however, came himself | Та ‘Rochelle, 


and conducted the siege of La iiochélle in 
the most masterful way, building a gigantic mole ac.uss 
` the ‘harbour until he had the city in his hands. Its 


vestige of independent authority, but they were allowed 
to retain their liberty of conscience. In 1629 the re- 
-bellion was crushed out in the south by the peace or 
"king in person, and by the Peace of Alais the 21815, 1629. 
Huguenots céased to retain any political power in France. 
"Pheir liberty of worship alone remained, and that too 
they lost sixty years later. While strongly disapprov- 
itg of Louis XIV's policy in 1685—the policy of re- 
voking Henry’s Edict of toleration, we =f 
cannot, bet think that the Peace of Alais Коо, of 
took away from the Huguenots privileges Rene 
they should never have had. Their rights of independ- 
ence had been always associated with sedition, and time 
after time they had allied themselves With the enemies 
«of thei: vountry., Their patriotism was so questionable 
that their loss of p ical power proved of immense 
benefit to France. Henceforth they were a harmless 
religious sect, whose industry and skili contributed con- 
siderably to thé prosperity gf the country in the days of 


fl > " 
1 George Milliers, Duke of Buckingham, was а s oilt favourite of James I and 


Charles I of\England. He was unsound as a poli! n, and came into conflict with 
the Parliamént. In the French war he showed himself an incompetent commander. 
He was murdered in 1623, 


^ 


. fortifications were demolished, and its eitizens»lost all | 


| 


Louis XIV. Richelieu put down every other riking of 
the nobility as\truthlessly as he shad thivarted their 
attempts to make political capital out of Protestantism: 


He was intensely hated by them, he himsé!f, hi8 policy, 
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| and his ambitior:. but he was 5о astute that no con- 


spiracy remained undiscovered, and so strong that no 
3 с 
rebellion remained unsubdued. 
Let us now briefly notice the administrative reforms of - 


, Richelieu, and see how they all subserved his centralizing 


t. sense... Policy. His mata object being*to surtail the 
ichelieu's ad- Bu es ч Т 
ministration powers and priv ileges of the feudal nobi ity, 

3 he established a civil service under the direct 
control of the crown, and attempted to withdraw the 
command of the army from the nobles by organizing 
it—especially the infantry—on a professional basis. 
Further, he promoted * new men" and appointed them 
as royal governors of the provinces, styling them In- 
Centralizing tendants. The hereditary noble governos 
tendencies. were forced to commit all real power to the 
hands,of these intendants, and became a merely ornü- 
mental part of the Bovernme:*, machine. Finally, 
Richelieu laid the foundation of the French азу, and 
as Colbert after him devoted great attention to it, France 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century: became a 
considerable naval power. All this was good, durable | 


work, calculated to strengthen the crown imme 

His system of Whilst reducing the elements of disorder to a^ 
forcipe or Minimum.  Richeliev had provided an ad- 
progressive. ministration that world survive him, and 
had rendered a réturn to the old anarchy difficult, if not 
impossible. It was perhaps a pity that he made no 
attempts to give the people political diberty, for in a 
state where the crown was everything, a(seriesliof weak 
or wicked kings coukl easily wreck the comménwealth 


ve: тле ин aS a 1 НОВАЕ pe Gere ens BOR NL aus D pisa ES b m атыз. =. 
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ever, France was not ready Tor such political liberty: 

?the elements of order were not sufficieZtly robust or en- 
~lifhtened topreceive it, and the nobles would have used 
it onlyeto farther their selfish interests. "In France, 
unlike England, nobles and people could not really act 
in unison, so the crown seemed the only stable facter in 
the state, and the only fit receptacle of power. 

In his foreign policy Richelieu strove to realize the 
ambitions of Henry IV, to wrest from the gs foreign 
House of Hapsburg the*headship ef Europe, ФОНУ. 
`-ап@ more particularly to round off the boundaries of 

France in the east and south. He clearly distinguished 

the possible*from the impossible; he pointed out to Louis 

how easily it would be to help the Protestant princés in 

Germany against Austria, and to obtain as a compensa- 

tion all that they held beyond the west bank of тһе Rnine 

the Rhine. "In a memoir addressed to Louis frenüer. 
- XIII he says: “It seemed that the advantage to the 
king would be great from adopting this scheme, and the 
peril small. He would extend his realm to the Rhine 
without striking a blow." The Thirty Years War gave 
the oppertunity Richelieu sought. By skilful intrigues 

“before, by open interference after, 1632, he entered into 
the war on the opposite side to Austria and Spain, thus 
changing its character so completely, that т ез part 
what had begun as the greatest religious in the Thirty 
struggle since’ Luther, became another act ‹ 
in the dramatic duelbétween France and the House of 
Hapsburg. The güins of France in this war we have 
noticed above? in a resumé of the Treaty of Westphalia, 


1The States-Gencral, which corresponded in some respects to the English Parlia- 
ment, had frequently showed .ts unfitness for constitutional responsibility. 16 
consisted of three orders—nobles, clergy, and_commonalty—but these orders spent 
their timin mutual quar: as and recriminations instead of uniting to remedy real 
grievances. Yet tile French kings felt that it might become dangerous to the power 
of the crown, and from the year 1614 until 1789 the States-General was never 
summoned, aci. Chapter yiii, p. 144. 
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which though actually signed Six years after Richelieu's 
death, yet brought to France the fruit of het great states- 
man's poligy. France had pushed her fipntier to the; 
Rhine,’ and had definitely begun that polieyt of territorial 
aggrandizement which in the reign of Louis XIV so 
terrified the monarchs of Europe. Opposition to the 
Hapsburgs was also carried on in Italy, the old battle- 
field of Valois and Hapsburg. There Richelieu success- 


. fully foiled several ambitious schemes of Austria and 
“рел. The great minister “is credited ‘with having | 


written in his will the following words: “The end of - 
1642, Death MY ministry ha been to render to Gaul the 
of Richelieu. frontiers that Nature has destined to hei, to 
give to Gaul a Gallic king, to confuse Gaul with France, 
and throughout to establish a new Gaul where ancient 
1643, Death of Gaul was". Richelieu died in 1642, and his ' 
gous „master died the following: year} leaving the 
crown to his four-year-old son, Louis XIV. => 
° 
ii. From the Accession of Louis XIV to the р 
ee Peace of Rysyzick 


Anne of Austria, widow of the dead king, assumed the’ 
Louis xiv, regency, and chose Mazarin, a clever Tíalian, 
1623-1715. to succeed Richelieu as chief ministër. He 
had, indeed, beer: marked out by Richelieü as his suc- 
Cardinal cessor, and he carried on the same policy o 
Mazarin. monarchical centralization and territorial ag- 
grandizement. He steered F rane through the last З 
phase ofthe Thirty Yeats’ War and brought 
her solid gains in the Treaty of Westphalia, 
but his home administration,’ thoagh in aim it was that 
of Richelieu, was in charezter far more oppressiva. besides 


His policy. 


10r rather had obtained in Alsage, a province on the Rhine. France didjnot stretch 

uninterruptedly to the Rhine, for Franche Comté and Lorraine were not yet in her 
hands, (Cf. map illustrating Treaty of Westphalia.) = 
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being hopelessly corrupt. He was hated as prime minister, 
?but he was still mqve hated as a Ғоге пег, and as the 
c supposed lover of the Queen Regent, another foreigner. 
This habred cilminated in the outbreak of thé The Frénae 
o . Fronde, which, though in its origin a constitu- 1638-02. 
tional movement, soon narrowed itself down to a struggle 
- Between the nobility and the crown, with the double 
objegt of diminishing the royal power and overthrowing 
an unpopular minister. But this civil war resulted, after 
four years, im the triumph of the crawn; and henceferth 
“ther was little concerted opposition to the royal will 
until the Revolution. ] 
" sn 1658 the war with Spain, which had outlived the 
“Treaty of Westphalia ten years, was COn- peace of the 
concluded, greatly to the advantage of Pyrenees 1655 
* France. Oliver Cromwell had dragged England into 
the war on ‘the side of France, and our country thus 
<ontributed to the further decline of Spain, and the 
( dangerous rise of France! 
° In 1661 Louis XIV himself assumed the reins of power. 
Like Philip II of Spain, and like Frederick tne Great, he 
was determined to rule himself, and to be his са 
© å om D EH A 
own prime minister. М L'état с est moi was the ana цаны 
ruling axiem of his life. An untiring worker, 
p of considerable capacity and perfect-sa voir faire, he yet 
- lackedoriginalityand those other qualities of higher states- 
5 manship which Henry of Navarre and Richelieu had had. 
But in the art of kingship Louis excelled all sovereigns 
before and since. “Hg” was a perfect actor, his kingly 
qualities and social ‘graces were unguestioned, and his 
title “Le Grand Monarque” expresses alike the opinion 
of his eontemposaries and the verdict of history. For the 
greater’ portion of his long reign he was beloved and 


5 2 , Р А 
1Dunkirk was obtained by Britain as the fruit of her intercession, but a few years 


later Charles II sold it to the med king. 
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revered in France just as^Philip IT was adored in Spain, 

yet both kings brought incalculable disaster to their® t 

country. Louis’ resolve to admit of nog rival in the, Ny 

state produced the usual result: a dearth of statesmen. 

After he had exhausted the number of the nen of genius 

provided by the age of Richelieu, he yielded more and 

more to the dictates of a vast ambition, and before 

ending his reign of seventy-two years he had brought, 

France very nearly tò the brink of ruin. EAK 
From 1661 to 1671 was the must prosperous period ee) 

Colberts Teign. Colbert, the great financier, виссеёйей= 2. 

great work. in placing France in a position of financial 

stability more complete than that ‘attained: even by i ‘ 

Suly. He developed resources by encouraging manu- * 

factures, by making roads and canals, and by abolishing 

internal dues. The taxable capacity of the country was — 

thus multiplied, and the increased prosperity would 

benefit people and government alike. Further, k= 

planted colonies and gave much thought to the navy, 

aiming to make the naval strength of France superior 

to that of boun England wad Holland. France now had 

before her the possibility of commercial and colonial a 

greatness, but Louis voluntarily abandoned such pros- 

pects, and chose instead a policy of European aggrandize- 0 1 

ment, which, though it promised perhaps a greater e 3 

certainly offered- less substantial gain. à A, Ao 
Louis’ first great war began in 1667. “It was fought 0 3 

to gain possession of thé Spanish AN etherlands, which he : 

War of Devolution, claimed through’; his wife, the eldest i 

[861558 daughter of the laté Philip IV of Spain. 

But Philip had a son by a second wife, and Louis, before 


е 


1 Colbert came nearer to being chief shinister than any other man afte" ouis came Y 
of age. He was technically the Controller-General of Nnance,tand suelta position 
involved control, either direct or indirect, over most departments of stg£e, except 
foreign policy, which was managed under Louis’ own supervision by the cautious and 
trusty Lionne, i а 


t а 
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his marriage to the Spanish princess, had made a solemn 
Р ?renuneiationgof all e which might pess to him through 
A he "Therefore he "had no valid argument to support 
his claim, and relied upon the superiority of his аа 
| o forces to con|juer the coveted provinges. d 
| Tt was at this moment that a most ехфтаогйїпату “апа 
| unforeseen event happened. England formed with Hol- 
| ; „lanq, and Sweden a Triple Alliance тһе gripte Aliance, 
) against Louis. То explain why this 1668- Э 
| 2. event was unforeseen we^must digress slightly from the 
| “narrative and examine into the position which England 
held then in European polities. , 
^^ As mentioned above, Oliver Cromwell had helped 
France to humiliate Spain, and to extort from her "the 
disastrous Peace of the Pyrenees. In 1660 ny Englana 
“the restoration of the Stuart dynasty Joined the ‘Triple 
took place, and Charles II soon renewed “22880. 
the dynastie foreign policy of his father. Its main 
feature was close alliance with France, whose royal 
house was allied to the Stuarts by mar- Foreign policy of 
riage. Cromwell hadsuppoiiéd France "ue Stuarts, j 
with the full weight of a great power, and had France 
‘Become too powerful he would assuredly have fought 
gainst hen instead of with her. But Charles consistently 
Р followed, the lead of Louis, whether 24 was to England's 
| 


,àdvantuge and glory, or to her loss ané shame. With- 

- © aout the prestige and military force of the Protectorate, 
England was doomed to play a very subordinate part as 

the ally of France, thyagh the mere fact that England 

| was a maritime powe? made her friendship indispensable 
to Louis. This foreign policy, connected as it was with 

| A the attempts of &harles to govern meonstitutionally by 
| the pectiniary,. assistance of Louis, incurred the bitter 
odium of all patriotic Englishmen» It was not until the 


4 1 1 P. 151. 


plate twenty years later, when England’s rulers had 
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Revolution in 1688 that this narrow:dynastie policy WAS | 
replaced by a wider national one, gid еж it was that 
the executjon of such a national policy by! William ЇЇ 
Louis’ greatest foe, sealed the fate of the French king's 
ambitions. 5e z 

It is because Charles’ policy was so resolutely dynastie 
and his sympathies so French that the formation of the 
Triple Alli»nee in 1668 was such an unforeseen event, 
ТЬ was a foretaste of the political grouping which took 


finally realized that her interests lay in an alliance with 
the other maritime powers against the would-be master ... 
of Europe. Its success was immediate. “Louis knéw 
Treaty of Aix-la- how to distinguish the impossible from 
Chapelle, 1668. the possible, and in the same year he | 
signed the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which he con- ШЕ 
tented himself with a number of border,fortresses lying 
along the frontier between Dunkirk and Charleroi. | 
Louis was determined to be revenged upon the Dutch 
for daring to oppose him. Holland, youngest of the 
European nations, had éen fk» soul of the Triple 
Alliance, and the pride of the upstart must be lowered. 

In 1670 Louis detached England from the riple 
Alliance, binding Charles again to himself firraly by the 
Treaty of Dover. Sweden.also. abjur [ 
the alliance. Many, princes in German 
promised either to aid, or remain neujral, and in-l672¢ 
Louis began a war of pure aggression, attacking Holland 
The Dutch War, without cause or ‘pretext. Nearly two 
1672-78. hundred thousand men were massed to- 
gether under Condé! and Turenne,” and in six weeks’ 


1 Louis Bourbon, Prince de Condé (1621-80), had won tif. battle cf Rocroi (1043), 
distinguished himself in Germany ãv che end of the Thirty Years’ War, fé,ight against 
Mazarin in the Fronde, and had served for some time in the “panish army. After 
this Dutch war he retired, and be2ame a great patron of literature. o à 

2 The Viscomte de Turenne (1611-75) was the greatest French soldier of the century. 
Не was a Protestant, and related to the House of 9, ange. He learnt the art of war 


Treaty of Dover, 
1670, 


9 


t > 
time from the openfng of the’ war Tuzenne’s masterly 
Strategy hadpbrough$ Louis within striking distance of 
ghé capital, But the king paused when he had victor; 
in his hand. ¿The Dutch had time to cut their dyKes, 
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and the provillee of Holland soon resembled a sea dotted > 


with island towns. Тһе tactics which had defeated 


Philip II's generals thwarted Louis now, for the Dutch * 


made good use of the respite which had been so un- 
pectedly given them. Having murdered the unwarlike 
Grand Pensionary! of thé state, they chose William of 
"Orage, grandson of William the Silent, to be their 
“stadtholder and general. Не was in every sense a “chip 
oP the old bléck”, and when asked what was to be done 
in the face of Louis’ forces, he grimly answered, “ We 
must die in the last ditch!” He infected the people 
“with something of his spirit, and organized a European 
coalition against, Louis so powerful, that in 1674, Eng- 
lend having deserted Louis, Sweden and France found 
therhselves fighting against almost the whole of Europe. 
The struggle was too unequal to be maintained. Tu- 
renne's brilliant winter,cempargn in the Rhine country 
in 1674-75 was followed by his death, and he was 
France’s last hope. The war was ended by the Treaty 
of Nimwegen in 1678, made between Louis, the Dutch, 


- Spain, and the emperor.  Holland- dost  mreaty of Nim- 


_-avsolutely nothing, but Franche Comte, тееп 1678: 


-° whick had been gecupied by French armies in each of . 


by serving in the Dutch revolt agaj 4 Spain. Afterwards he distinguished himself 
in the Thirty Years’ War, the Fronffe, and the Franco-Spanish War, which was brought, 
to an end in 1658. In the Dutch war of 16 8 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the French forces, lx» lost his life in 1675. 

1 De Witt had been the champioe of the Republicay party in Holland, and had 
ruled as presiden£ with singular ability for mare than tWenty years. But he remained 


curiously blii to the danger he should have ztzrehended from France, and from 


jealousy and tear of thy Orange party he neglected to strengthen the army sufficiently, 
Hence the nation awoke to feel itself betrayed, an? De Witt fell as the victim of 
popular yengeance. As once before, a time of real danger brought the House of 


Orange to the front, and the зараа party suffered a period of eclipse. 


u 
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her recent wars, was now formally landed over by Spain 
to Louis. Moreéver, Spain had to ви ‘render all the impor \ 
tant frontier towns of the Spanisa Netherlands which 
had not been given to Louis by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Frane also virtually obtained the duchy of 
Lorraine. The Peace of Nimwegen marks the limit of 
Louis’ greatness. Holland had by her tenacity preserved 
the balance of power, and Europe, now fully alive to 
the alarmmg naturé of Louis’ ambitions, was ready at 
any provocation to combine against the common danger. 
Above all, Louis found that he had in William of Oranges 
an ever-watchful foe, who was both a great leader of men“ 
and a consummate diplomatist. If Louis could act wig ^ 
self-restraint he might die with undiminished glory; but 
should he give the rein to his ambition, the events of 
the Dutch war were only too likely to be repeated. 

Unfortunately for him, he had lost his early caution, 
and by the year 1683 he was without the services-of 
both those trusty advisers, Colbert and Lionne? to 
whose guidance in earlier years he had owed so much. 
Tous! rash and It was novios before a Ege of rash acts 
MA involved him in another war against an- 
Gram other European coalition. By the Treaty 
of Westphalia the three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun were to-he surrendered to France with their 
“Chambers or  “<!ependencies”. Louis appointed Бара d 
Reunions of legal men to specify these “depen; "= | 
dencies", and they adjudged ќо, France all Alsace? the — ' 
duchy of Zweibrücken, and evei. 6 great city of Stras- 
burg. 4 t 

By occupying Zweibrücken Louis alicnated Sweden, 
whose king had a Caim to tne duchy, and by Neque 

BP d 
h, 


5 j , tr 
1 Colbert died in 1083, Lionne,some years earlier. 


?Only a portion of Alsace had been surrendered to France in 16188 Of, Chapter 
viii, p. 144. 5 
l 
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Strasburg he ајаг all Getmany. „Diplomacy had 
given way tp violerbe, and Louis lost fis allies one by 

a gone. Continued quarrels with the Pope, and alliance 
| with the Tuzks, who were now threateninfr Үгез 
| Europe, alienated all zealous Catholieszwhile his perse- 
| cution of the Huguenots in France deprived E uu 

him of thé sympathy and support of every Edict of Nantes, 

a Protestant people. Forcible conversions ў 

were followed by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 

in 1685, and the suppressidn of religieus liberty in France 
“acted as a threat to all who feared the aggressive policy 
. Of Louis. These blunders gradually forced his enemies 
105 combinition, and at last the-League 
Formation of.the 
of Augsburg was formed to oppose the Leagus of Augs- 
domineering policy of France, and to purs, АЧ 
“maintain the balance of power. The League consisted 
_ of the emperor, Spain, Sweden, Holland, and 
the princes of North Germany, whilst Bavaria 
and Saxony and the more important Italian princes 
joined it in the following year. 
For ten years ceaseless p86r8 had been made to im- 
prove the army and navy of France, and Louvois, the 
Ereat war minister, had succeeded in giving TVO rtan COTON 


S 
his country a perfect equipment for war the English 


both by land and sea. Still, уі ә] the 1686-89.” 
_ Continent ranged against him, Louis koped at least to 
J^? ovetain the alliance of England, whose fleets might just 
‘turn the scale on one sifle or thé other. But James TI, 
who had succeeded” tohe throne, was not as obedient 
as his brother Charlés had been; he was not content to 
be the satellit France; fust as he was not content to 
* bea constitutional King. A. апат with Louis seemed 

/ ; "E 


1The Marquis de Touvois (1641-1691), an able migister whose power had increased 
after Colbert's death. He is notorious for his cruelty to the Huguenots at the time 
of the Revocation. 1 


* Its members. 
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to promise to the allies the neutratity of England, but _ 
the Revolution of 1688 did more: it "brought the force ot- 
England actively on the side of thé’ League. James was P 
dri-en froin the kingdom, and his nephew, William of 
Orange, receivedxthe throne. William wa! the head and 
вош: of the League, therefore his accession to the throne 
of England was the most favourable event which could 
occur Ror the enemies of Louis, and the most Gies for 
that king himself. 

Louis now had ~not a single ally. Yet he fought 
doggedly for ten years against the League, gaining" and” y 

losing battles both by land and sea. A serious . 
War of the 
League of attempt was moe to reinstate the exiled Јас 
by means of an invasion of Ireland, where 

such 9 staunch Roman Catholic as he was sure of strong - 
support. But in spite of the great naval victory of 
Beachy Head (1690) the operations „failed, and the 
defeat of the French navy off La Hogue (1692) put «a 
Pence ОГ end to all dreams of invasion, and gave to 
Evers, GO, England maritime superiority. The multi- | 
tude of his enemies and’t:> »ertinaeity of William, | 
added to the dearth of genius in France herself, brcught 
Louis to his knees, and with famine staring him in thé 
face he signed in 1697 the Peace of Ryswick; „He sur- 
The Barrier Tendev2!, all acquisitions made since the © 
Treaty. Treaty of Nimwegen, and- agreed to what- _ 
is known as the Barrier Treaty, by whielt the Butch ~ 1 
were to garrison me frontier fortresses in the Nether- 


lands.* NS 


туур. 


л Тһезе were the frontier towns between Trance and fif&!spanish Netherlands 
which had been acquired byctouis in 1005and ‘1678 The Dutch were to garrison 
them as a security against invasion. X$ note, p. 168. О o N 
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> iii. The Warfof the Spanish Sfccession 


m. The blow нан fhe power and prestige of Louis 
suffered фу the Barrier Treaty and the Peaée of RK 
^ wick should have induced him to flow a peaceful 
| policy for the remainder of his days, but within feur 
| - yéars his overweening ambition had again dragged him 

° into war. я x 
This time the failure of the Spanish Hapsburgs to 

+ produce an heir was the c&uge of strife, for 

“tt Теф by regular steps to the great war of ine Spanien ог 


В 5 B а Succession. 
_the Spanish succession. This’ question of - 
“tiresuccession in Spain will, ew merit our careful 
attention. р 


The childless Charles IT. of Spain had had two sisters, 

| ‘who had married respectively Louis XIV and the Em- 
~ peror Leopold. Louis had on his marriage renounced 
foyjhimself and descendants all claims on Spain which 

* might come to him through his wife. Leopold had only 

> one child by his Spanish marriage; her he married to 

the Elector of Bavaria, салдуруы-їпёг to renounce all rights 

to the.Spanish inheritance. Her son Joseph, Leopold’s 
gPandson, therefore had as little right as any grandson 

of Louis tothe Spanish crown; for the right both had 

> by. déseént was invalidated by solemn renunciation, 
" dopold, however, was himself the sor of a Spanish 
_ 05? princess, one of the daughters of Philip III, and she had 
made no renunciation, though hér°elder sister on marry- 

ing Louis XIII que By descent, 
therefore, and by international law Leopold claimed to 

be the rightfu tir of Carles IL but knowing that 

- Europe would neger Polératé a. revivdl of the Empire of 
Charles ¥, he jassed on his rights'to his second son, the 
Archduke Chales. Louis meanwhile had little intention 

of keeping his solemn promise to abandon all claims by 


i 
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his wife, and he pleaded that the {non-payment of her 
dower absolved him from his prdmise. But he, liké 
Leopold, saw the impracticability Sf claiming anything, 
ihis owt person, and therefore passed his rights over 
o to his grandson Philip, the Dauphin's secofld son. More- Ч 
over, he knew that even his grandson would not be . 
allowed to есері the undivided Spanish Empire, and $o 
as long ago,as 1668 he had made with Leopold a secret, 
treaty of partition to be executed in the event of Charles — 
dying childless. Daring the.ifttervening years, however, | ( 
the political conditions so changed, that by the end of 
the century the balance of" power was determined by the. 
maritime states of Englend and Holland. "William esai 
it in his power to do Louis greater damage than any 
other Sovereign, and any action concerning the Spanish 
inheritance would have to obtain William's sanction.’ 
The maritime powers would never allow the undue 
ascendency of France, and so in 1698 Louis began a loe 
and complicated series of negotiations with England'ind 
Holland to regulate the Spanish question, and to ascet- < 
tain how much France siUi23-he allowed to profit by the 
approaching death of Charles IT. 2 

The First Partition Treaty was drawn up in this yeaf. 
It gave the greater part of the Spanish inheritance to 
The First Partition +e. Electoral prince, Legpold’s grand- 
Treaty, 1698. «воп; but the Archduke Charles, Le “А... 
pold’s second son, and Philip of Anjou, ‘Louis’ grandson, < 
each obtained substantial porfions! This treaty was 
accepted by Charles -II.of Браў» but the death of the 
Electoral prince within a fèw months made a new settle- 
ment necessary, and the negotiations Wee begun afresh. 
William would not тее to give Puilip,any considerable 


б 


1 The secret treaty of 1608 is not generally known as the First Partition Treaty, 
which name is reserved for the first treaty signed between Louis and William, as we 
have made clear. That of 1668 therefore stands apart, and is of small importance; 
the two partition treaties of 1698 and 1700 are the qu important ones. 
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jnerease, and the Alchduke Charles wZs nominated as: 

the heir to «he Spay li crown and most of its foreign 

| c possessions. ^'Though the portion to be set, apart for 

A QE 37: Е 9 Я T 4 
| 2 Philip wis small, yet by including Naples sena Partition 
and Sicily it»would immensely increase Treaty, 1700. - 


the power of France. Leopold, on his partzso far from 
being grateful for unexpected favours, fas indignant 
Liter at ngt being consulted during the negotiations, and 
would not hear of his son. being deprived of any part of 
the inheritance. The Second Partition Treaty seemed 
destined either to remain a dead-letter or to cause war, 
when the action of Charles IT himself hurried _ *. c 
matters to a climax. The @ying king, his Charles ор 
fears worked upon by his father confessor, 82802 1700 
made a will appointing Philip of Anjou heir of all his 
dominions, and the Spanish people, rather than submit 
[= to the division o$ their great empire, approved the will. 
| Lois, after a period of sincere hesitation, broke 
faith with William, threw aside the Partition 
Treaty, and accepted for his grandson the glorious heri- 
tage, exclaiming with pa:2unable pride, “ there are hence- 
Того Pyrenees". = 
Considering that the wishes of the Spaniards had a 
right to be‘heard, Louis’ crime has perhaps йо от? 
bes unduly.cxaggerated, and consklering becomes King 
C sothe attitude -of „бет. states, the risk ‘he f 
| * “ran has-ulso beer exaggerated... The will was less un- 


His will. 


1 The exact concessions to Frai iran the twos were as follows ;—18t Treaty— 

(а) Naples and Sicily to Philip; 0) Guipusóa in Nortern Spain to France. 2nd 

Treaty—(a) Naples and Sici ly to Philip: 4$) the Milanese and Guipuscoa to France. 

- As, of course, the price oi *souis had»iisen, Charles being more of a rival than the 

defunct Electoral prince, it wazsugcestee that the Mj) леве might be exchanged for 

Lorraine, which vas вілей more advantài-^usly for France. Lorraine had been 

virtually annexed by Louis some time before, and he had retained it at the Treaty 

7 ot Nimwegen in 1678.9 It was, however, returned to its ducal house at the Peace of 

Ryswick, Seeing that this Partition Treaty did nôt take effect, Louis did not get 

back Lorraine, But his successar obtained it after the Polish Succession War of 
1735. x 1 = 
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popular in Engltnd and Holland thën the last partition 

' treaty. William, his policy bitter ly opposed by. the 
English and Dutch, had to recognize Philip as king of, 
Spin, and so long as he kept quiet, the sl ggisl emperor 
was little likely ‘to move. The danger оѓ хат, then, was 
small, and ‘he advantages of accepting the will were, as” 


Aggressive acts "regards France and Spain, the two coun- 


a“ tries most concerned, incontestable. Somo 
excuse must therefore be made for Louis’ acceptance of 
the will, but none сап be given 1 for the seriés of rash acts. 
which followed, and which provoked a great war. Louis. 
in his ‘infatuation expelled the Dutch troops from the 
Barrier fortresses, réfüsc3 to grant the emperor “any 
compensation from the Spanish dominions, and. what 
ae especially roused England, he recognized 
Gran ce, James Ils son as king of England in о 
1701-02. 

defiance of solemn promises made to 
- William. The result was the Grand Alliance of Ewro- 
pean princes, and that war which, taking its excuse 
from the succession of Philip, was called the Spanish 
Succession War. The menibz-of the alliance were the 
Emperor, the Electors of Brandenburg, the Palatinaté 
and Hanover, Holland, England, and some of the minor 
princes of Germany. A year later Savoy and Portugall 
deserted Louis Ф. entered the Grand Alliance. "he 
defection of Savoy much weakened tha, French posites 
in Italy, and Portugal was able to add considevalily té 
the maritime strength of iiecallies. 

The allies aimed^&t v вакіпе\е might of Louis, at 
dividing the vast Spanish? inheritance between Philip, 
Aims of the the Hapsburgs, andthe nidritime powers, and 
аше. at restoring 555 Barrié Treaty.’ Philip was 
but to have a small portion of the vast Spanish in- 


1 Т.е. France was not to retain the Netherlandg, Possibly England and Holland 
might obtain some spoils in the New. World, } 
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Легібапсе, whilst thd Archduke Charles, “is in the Second 

Partition Treaty, was to receive the throne of Spain! 

c To make good these aims a war was waged which lasted 


Spain, Southesh Germany, and the Netherlands. T 
| „То face the formidable confederation whizh was bent 
| E on his destruetion, Louis had but one ally, the Elector 
! öf Bavaria. Не had the advantage of ` 
unity, a central position, and a quantity бр onal 
-of;devoted and highly distiplined troops. comha aata 
On fheir side the allies, though numerous, were hope- 
legsly divided; the.emperor was old, penniless, ànd in- 
active, whilst William of Orative, Louis’ most formidable 
enemy, had died before the alliance of his construction 
| had taken up the sword. Louis had two able generals 
| -ab his disposal, Villars and Berwick? but the rest were 
| 


` no match for Marlborough and Prince Eugéne, who 
| commanded the allied armies. Ў 
The first years of the war were noticeably devoid of 
striking events, but steady progress was made by the 
allies in different quarte.» Marlborough, commander- 
in-chief in the Netherlands, gained a footing on the 
Rhine, and cleared the French out of the north-west 
corner ef fhe Netherlands, while Eugéne was greatly 
suréessful-in North Italy, and England ‘was establishing 
ner maritime superiority in the Mediterranean. 

|.» © 1704—5às a most important-year In Spain the 
English fleet scored an ir^portant success by the capture 
of Gibraltar, and in Gs.many,*ue French plan operations 

of striking at Vienna was completely foiled тоа 
by the genius of" Marl'/orgugh. A combined French 
1 The allies, ch fact, ime at carrying out thé Se-ond Partition Treaty in its main 
lines. Although in the end they were unable to place Charles on the Spanish throne, 

yet they did break the’might of Louis and preyent the union of France and Spain. 
2 The Duke of Berwick, more commonly known as Marshal Berwick, was a natural 


son of James TI of England, and fter the exile of his father he took service with the 
king of France. It was he who we% the battle of Almanza in 1707. 


D . 


for thirt&en years, and its operations extended over Ttaly, 
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attack was thráatening the weak 'nperor, when Marl- 
borough, by a long and difficult «огсей march across ‹ 
Germany, suddenly arrived on the "Danube? and, joining, _ 
Eugène, stood at Blenheim to fight the advancing French. 
The battle of Blenheim wis a brilliant 
victory for Marlborough, and a bitter sur- 
prise to the French; it proved that the French soldiers 
were not wivincible,and it marked the birth of a new — * 
military power of the first order. Henceforth for at 7 
least a hundred years the British infantry was unsur- 
passed in Europe. 1 аса 

After Blenheim Marlborough returned to the Nether-_- 
lands, and prepared Rishis mixed army to drive*the 

French out of that country. Dutch timidity prevented 
the accomplishment of anything in 1705, but in 1706 . 
Marlborough fairly defeated Villeroy at 
the battle of Ramilies. Тһе French army 
was destroyed, and the allies overran the Netherlanés, li 
* Meanwhile in Spain also the allies had been meeting 
with great success, chiefly through the feverish activity 
of the Earl of Peterborough: -He it was of whom Swift 
wrote: " 

* [n journeys he outrides the post, а 


Blenheim, 1704. 


Ramilies, 1706, 


ES 


Knows every prince in Europe's face, ED 2 
Flies lit a squib from place to рійсэ, = ww 
And travels not, but runs a rate”, - 5. 


C - c 
we um e 


And in the words of uaceeluy: * Repose was insup- 
portable to him. He.loyed toy round Europe faster 
than a travellingrcourier.*,He was at the Hague one 
week, at Vienna the next. When реток a fancy to 


^ 


1 Peterborough was a figure^of пе}; паї interest thet it wowd be inadvisable | 
to catalogue his deeds without giving some description of the man hii! self, It may 
seem curious that we have chosen to do so in this case, and have omitted any estimate . | 
of Marlborough's character; bufit would be impossible to do full justice to Marl- 
borough in the short space at our disposal, while the student is more likely to have 
some previous knowledge of him than of Pete] | 
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see Madrid; ané he had ‘scarcely тфи ached Madrid, when 
ide AM he ordered horses, aged set off for Copen? 
Peterborough im hagen. No attendants couldokeep up with | 
ES ew his. speed. No bodily infirmities соціа con-^ — ^. 
fae him. Old age, disease, imminent death, produced o 
scarcely any effect on his intrepid spirit.” 
He had tien given full command over the army in 
Spain, and д, joint command over the navy. With small 
and poorly- equipped forces he captured the impórtam: | 
city of Barcelona (1705), and, krought over to the Arch- 
duke's side the provinces of Catalonia and Valentia~ 
This was followed in 1706 by the occupation of Madrid, 
but from that time the.fortunes of ‘the allies beganató^ 
decline in Spain. Peterborough left the country, and as 
the misfortunes of Philip had enshrined him in the 
hearts of the Castilians, the war became a national war, 
` waged to prevent foreigners from imposing on Spain 
- Ammanz, king not of the people's choice, At Alma: 
о їп 1707, the allies sustained a severe detta 
and though battles were again won, and Madrid | 
more occupied by Chaves sz vet the lack of a great 
БАСК general, and the loyalty of the Spaniards 
Failure of t:> to Philip, made all efforts to conquer the 
uos in Spain. country unavailing. In 1710, the allies 
withdrew their armies from the Peninsula, and' the WE 
in Spain was practically over. 
To compensate, however, for the Таш е of their opera-, dos sj 


ae 
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tions in Spain, the alhes sexed continued successes in 
Their successes Italy ap-.the NA erlimds. Eugène won 
In 1taly. a great batti outside Turin in 1706, and ‹ 
from that sagas the Frencli»gause, X?9aly was virtu- 
ally ruined. The ies REGE sceured the whole of 
North Italy, and the Emperor obtained a hold on Naples, 

- which was maintained until the Peace ог Utrecht de- 
finitely ceded.that kingdom to ign 


; i | 
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, in the Netherlands the victory of Р, 
slowed up by thoss, of Oudenarde im 1708, and Mal- 
plequet! if 1709. ;Louis had offered! О mnor росс 
^ 2 negotiate for peace after Ramilies, and. ho Noter dM 
a again in 1709 before Malplaquet was, fought, but the 
allies would fot accept as sufficient the humiliating con- 
eessions he was willing to make. Aft- Oudenarde 
the road to Paris lay open befote Mérlborough, but 
“political considerations prevented “any act of boldness. 
The position, of himself and the Whig govern- werotiattons 
апер was so insecure, that unbroken success EOS TR 
seemed indispensable to the security of both, and to run - 
"ihe slightest risk “was to invite, politi . Thus 
party politics in England ‘vere largely responsible for 
the undue prolongation of the war, which should have 
ended in 1709. The allies could then have gained full 
enouglr securities against French ambition, though it 
was doubtful whether Philip could have been driven 
from the throne of Spain, as the allies required. 
> e At last the patience of England was exhausted. A 
Tory majority was returned, te Parliament in 1710, and 
as the queen thoroughly detested the ral ur 
aWhigs, she took the opportunity to dis- government dn 
miss the government. Marlborough’s fall i 
was nob long in coming, his dismissal being effected on 
dhe plea of malversation of pubiic funds. Though in 
_ the main the atcusations against him were  wartborough 
unfounded, it i8 not to,h^.-:,zetted that апаке E 
he was superseded, aru that a,Tory government came 
into power, bent orf ending a runous war, which was 
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1 Malplaquet was*k°wulchery whi «i brought the victors little profit except the for- 
tress of Mons. The French. зігекхей iu god order, and Marlborough did not follow 
them into Fyatice. e 22 сау! 

2/Louis offered the surrender by Philip of all {йе Spanish dominions except Naples 
and Sicily. But рғ allies replied that he must surrender even Sicily, and that Louis 
must himself help to drive his grandson out of Spain. Louis’ pride, of course, then led. 
him to break off negotiations. T 


è Englis yer red into 
The Tories mare the English government entere 
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being continued, purely for the ad jantage of the Em- 
peror and the Dutch. These allies Znsisted on carryinge 
out the struggle to its bitter end, qvith thé result that 


kà 
peacéwith Louis. 


agreeing upon the conditions of the "Trey of Utrecht- 
in 1713. Іі, exhausted and humbled though France 
now was, obtained more favourable terms by this. 
Separate négotiation™ than he could have got WO 
previous time. The Dutch, after Some protests, ac —— 
cepted these conditions, but the indignant! Emperor ¢ou-~ 
tinued the struggle for another year until a change in 
GEI the fortunes of the war compelled Пһїш 49° 
Utrecht, Ra- 


паа make peace at’ Rastadt, while shortly af 
Baden, 1713-14. 


r- 
wards a supplementary treaty was made 
with the whole empire at Baden. For convenience 
sake these three treaties are usually grouped together ~“ 
as the “Peace of Utrecht ”, во that we “nay consider in - 
common the arrangements effected by them. The most 
important of those arrangements were:— E 

(1) Philip of Anjou was recognized as King Philip V 
Terms of Of Spain and the Indies; after having solemnly 
the peace renounced all rights to the French successione 

(2) Naples, Milan, Mantua, Sardinia, and the Spanish 
Netherlands were given to the Emperor, but the“ Detch 
retained the right of garrisoning the Barrier fortresses! К 

(3) The Duke of Savoy received’ a siall- part Í the 7^ 
Milanese, and the islanda, ©, Мугу the title of к ng. 

(4) France was allowed to retain “Alsace with Stras- 
burg, but surrendered all Piages, suéh as Freiburg, which 
she had occupied on the right dank of thes 


пе, 


У. ett, AE < 
lCharles VI, best known to Tustory the father of Mfria Theiese. for whose 
Succession he laboured 80 persistentiy in the Pragmatic Sanction, He was the Arch- 
duke Charles of the Partition Treaties, 


2 These were eight in number, extending from Furnes in t 


he west to Namur in the 
east. Qf. note, p. 158. + 
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separate negotiations with Louis, finally e 
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.(5) England receiyed (a) from Spain, / Gibraltar and 
ATE (b) from "France: Newfoundland, Hudson's 
Bay, Acadia. and Sj. Kitts; while she obtained sub- 
2 stantial gommercial созу from both. ; Moreover, 
the Protestant succession was acknowledged, and the 
Stuarts were Xanished from France. 

“The Treaty of Utrecht has been subjected o the most 
violent criticism; but though some of its proyisions were 
upset? by subsequent events, in the main it Criticism of 
was as satisfactory a settlement as was these terms. 
Увазе at the time. It may he ‘urged that the whole 
war had been waged to prevent Philip from becoming 
kine of Spain. But it had been found that he was the 
only possible king: the Spafiards unaided by French 
arms had driven out Charles, and they would accept no 
king but Philip. Moreover, Charles’ brother Joseph had 
died i in the course of the war (1711) after only six years 
of empire, and отаке Charles king of Spain as well as 
emperor would have been far more danger ous to the peace 
of the world than to allow a Bourbon UO) ео 
sit upon the Spanish throne, particularly онай vo romain 
if that Bourbon could be made to renounce 
all claims on the throne of France. By such a renunéia- 


tion a guarantee was obtained which minimized all _ 


da nears” and another guarantee was found in the divi- 


sion of the Spanish inheritance. The „House of Haps- 


burg was, 8 streígthened by the Italian possessions of 


Spain | as well as by the „АШ йвз, and if the Haps- 


burgs were too weak to Keep these gains, vate of the pre- 
that was a Сорана шоя which che framers 90да Spain, 


of the treaty qc! 1. scarcely be expected to @ талоо. 
foresee. Similar, р. ОДОНО were taken to curb the 
restless ambition of France. On the side of Holland and 


3 x 
1The cession of Newfoundlandwas subject to certain rights of fishing retained by 
the French, гісіз which have ad ceased to giye rise to controversy in our own day. 
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"of Utrécht. Few treaties 


N à ГА 
on the side of ialy she was confronted by the power of 

Austria, and slie was rigidly shut out from Germany by Я 
the Rhine. Still, her due place in Enrope was recognized; 


Peace recognized she was not too much humiliated, and® ^ 
accomplished facts. 


‘pacify her and to prevent an early recurfznce of hostli- — ' 
ties, BeyGad the seas, it is true, she lost greatly; but 
here again tli» рейсе wisely recognized existing facts; 
it registeréd as wikjuestioned the maritime supremacy 
of Great Britain, and showed that France had begun { | 
to lose in the race fox, colonies. ‚ “=” Ж. 
^ Much wisdom, therefore, may be claimed for the Peace | 
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athe concession of Alsace bade fair to А | 
1 


indeed, are absolutely above 
- censure, but each one must be judged by its results, its 
ability to bring enduring peace, its power to 
General ES : T e 
estimate of appease conflicting interests. Now a study of 
eighteenth-century history is conclusive that ~ 

this treatý set many burning questioas at rest either 
temporally or permanently. The only exception” of 
moment can be found in the clauses settling the relation- 
ship of Austria and Spain. In this particular Elizabeth | 
Farnese, a deep-scheming Spanish queen, was able in the | 
next thirty years after Utrecht to modify the conditions 

of 1713 considerably by regaining some foothold for the 

Spanish Bourbons in the Italian Peninsula.” Salk had ' 

the Hapsburgs remained as strong as had beza^expectb, 

had Charles VI not frittered away kis stiength in contests * - 
with the Turks, Spain raght.haye refrained fromseexing 

to recover her lost provinces, aid Italy have been spared“ 

further bloodshed. „> Heréxit was *the occurrence of the 
unexpected which produced thanges in..the settlement of 


1713, and these changes shovld‘notnerefore, be allowed 


Yi 


to invalidate our genéral appreciation of the Peace. - 


1 But in both cases a buffer was‘aterposed between the two great rivals—the Barrier 
fortresses in the first case, Savoy in the second. } 
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„At this point we must close cur accou;.b of the great- 

mess of France, for Louis XIV only survived the Peace 

tworyears, айд with bis death the most glorious epoch of 

25.2 French history came to an end. France has never before 

o or since been so truly great and powerfal gna of the reign 
for so many \years. If the names Of or uous ect 

Charlemagne and Napoleon be adduced to. combat this 

statement, let it be remembered that tlie former was 

` primarily German, not French, and^that the empire of 

the latter, though vaster end more, glorious than that of 

"uis, was less stable and had ip Shorter life. All that 

‚ was greatest and most dazzling in French genius reached 

its apotheosis in tlie age of “le grand monarque ” and 

Louis, if not the ablest man,“was certainly the greatest 

and most respected king in the seventeenth century. 


o. 
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y +1. The Growth of Russia up to 1829 
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> Опе of the greatest events of the eighteenth century 

| was the entrance of Russia on the stage of European 

Qu hissy. Previous to the reign of Peter the Great that 

| eountry had for the most part remained, outside the pale 

sof European polities, and the Russian factor had not 
entered into the caleulatjs.i-or statesmen. 

Tradition aseribés the foundation of the Russian mon- 
archy to a band of nofthmen-ander Rurik, Retrospect, of 
who in the year G82 setted in the centre Russ] 
of Russia, and made "Novgórod thes capi- Peter the Great 
tal! A century later Christianity was introduced, and 

DI сошуленшЕ Tice presumably amalgamated with the indigenous Slavonic 
population. 1 


$ 
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meanwhile thelcentre of power Hed been shifted from 


Novgorod to Kief. By the twelfth,century the kingdonr 


had become divided into a group ef pringedoms, ard a 
condition of chronic inter-tribal war reduced Rugsia to a 


x condition of excessive weakness. Accordingly she suc- 


cumbed to the attacks of the Mongols, wif, under Batu, 
Mongol.inva- “grandson of the great Jenghiz Khan, ovei- 
sions, 1233-41. ah the country with fire and sword in the 
thirteenth century. реве Mongols, commonly knoŵn as 
the Golden Horde, ruled Russie as a Tartar. province for 
over two hundred yea 
princes as the agents of their government. 

Tamerlane, who ag mach as Attila the Hun merits the 
title “Scourge of God”, threatened Russia without in- 
vading it, and the Tartars, no longer reinforced by fresh 


hordes, had gradually become weak and settled down in - 


the fifteenth century to a condition of constant ‘internal 
strife. 3 2. 
Towards the end of the century Ivan III, one оё ће 
Ivan Ш, 1462- Native Russian princes, found himself stron 
2005 вне chough то throw off the yoke of the Tartars 
Tartar гше and reunite Russia into one kingdom. He 
assumed the title of Czar, and by his great deeds and 
good government earned the title of * the Great”. From 
this time Russia, with its capital at Moscow, тае ud 
strides towards greatifess. The Tartars, now Broken up 
into separate khanates, were gradually subdued.—some in 
each succeeding century? "4 instancé, the Tartars of 
Kazan were subdued jn the sixteenth century by Ivan 
Ivan the Terrible, LV,<he “ T'éxrible ”,%he contemporary and 
NOES the suitor of “ony Queen Elizabeth, He 
was a monarch who,,in hj: „Toigh oe half à century, in- 
creased the area of his kingdom nearly fourfüld, His 
death in 1584 was followed by a period’ of civil and 
foreign war called “the troublous тев”; but these evils 
o 


ys, using, however, the native" 


o 
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were ended in 1613 by the accession ci the House of 


‘Roman wW. reo res si AEC 
ss ar off, у ћо are. responsible for the ауто 
» preSent magnitude off ће Russian Bimpires romanom. teg 


9 


== Alexis, father of Peter the Great, surnamed the * Father 


of his Country ", was a ruler who accomplished much, 
but he is completely overshadowed by his greater son. 
Peter, who came to the throne in 1683? at the, early 
age of ten, is by universal admission, the greatest of the 
Russian Czars. For seven years his sister peter the Great, 
Sophia acted as regent, ayd she,was nob 1682-1725. 
without hope of keeping permnently in her hands the 
reins of power. But Peter was too strong a personality 
to remain a puppet, and Sophie. 2 cxoked the opposition 
of all classes by her open contempt for established 
customs. Soin 1689 she was driven into the confinement 
- of a monastery, and henceforth Peter ruled alone. As a 
boy he had given evidence of a precocious intelligence, 
strong will-power, and eccentric ways. He gis youth 
played incessantly with drums, swords, and *"4 education. 
muskets. He read history, learnt Latin, German, and 
Dutch, but there was little те оа” in his education. His 
youth, in short, was wild, but this very wildness was а 
gain. It withdrew him from the enervating atmosphere 
of the “ tezem ", or harem, and brought him into contact 
ма multitude of interesting persons and ideas. Above 
all, he met à number of foreign Adventurers—German, 


= 


515 French. ead" Scottish —from whom he learnt to value 


"European civilization. ^f*ve ‘seated securely wis reform- 
on the throne, it ‘became the most cherished 128 sims. 

object of his ambitiofl to reform Russia on the European 
model. He made it his life-work to introduce western 
iW osder&o ft Ryssia for a place in the 


habits and ideas, im 
^ Progress would make 


brotherhood of civilized nations. 


1Peter had а nali Brother Туар, who reigned wit 
was, however, blind, lame, and| alf an idiot, so that he was 
with the government. 


him until his death in 1690. Tyan 
only associated in name 


бе 
4 
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- more possible głgantic erlterprises; it would increase the i 4 
sum of Russian resources, and rertder the gxpansion of — ^ 
the empire an easier task. For the best-eduipped nation", _ E 
has most ѕессеѕѕ in peace and war. е | 
— . Peter himself paid two journeys to Western Europe Í 
to study Western civilization in its real hme. He learnt | 


Sime ms Е n Seats S MA. 
А ship-building with his own hands in Ho 
Visits the West. © 0 b = к 2, 


^ landand in London, and he studied tj е 
of war at Vienna. He astonished all by his insati 
curiosity, his unflagging industry, and the coarseness of 
his manners. The rest of his investigations was em- 
bodied in а remodelled army and a brand-new navy, for 

, Petei ized at sea-power and соштогсе 
Builds a navy - E x : 
aud remodels the no less than land-power. The army re- 
E form was ushered in by the wholesale 
butchery of the Streltsi,! the old military caste, who had « Y 
taken advantage of Peter's absence in the West to po 
in the interests of Conservatism. The dreams of sa- 
power were responsible for the foundation c^ a new- 
Founds St. capital, St. Petersburg, which was to be 
Petersburg, 1703."'the incarnation of the new empire, a 
window opening upon Europe.and the sea. Moscow re- 
mained, and partly still remains, Asiatic and barbaric; 
St. Petersburg from its birth has been European and а 
progressive. ^ M bw АЖ jJ 

But these were but a small portion o£ Peter's reform- . 4 
ing measures, for his zeal embraced every “branch of © 1 
administration and of lite. HA Surrounded himself with — . 
foreigners who imported Western methods into Russia; 
for example, Frenéhmen tayght the Russians how to af 
manufacture woollen stuffs, ard an ryonglishman intro- 
duced improvements: in tho’ maxiatacture cf, leather. | 


t 
$ M f 
1 The Streltsi or Streltzi were orf jinally the royal body-guard, tounded by Ivan m. 
Terrible. But, like the Pretorians at Rome and tht Janissaries at Constantinople, 
they had acquired a wider power than accorded with the intention of their founder, 
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Numerous other industries were founded, mines exploited, 
29 and agriculture brougnt up to date; in short, 
Encourages in- 


Russia was Well staPted on the path of dustries andi 


education. 


economie progress. Internal commerce was aa 

facilitated by the creation of canals, and external by the ~ 

negotiation of ¢ymmercial treaties. Noe did Pater under- 

estimate the value of education in equippix¥ a nation for 

Га its work. Though it was yet too soor to thitik of giving 

| the masses any adequate instruction, yet not a few ele- 

mentary schools were established 4h tach province. But _ 

the bulk of the educational refus were concerned with 

special schools, such as the commercial, maritime, and 

engitieering ‘colleges. A mrjtitude" of technical books 

| were translated into Russian, skilled printers were intro- 
duced from Holland, and savants attracted from every 

| Western nation. This importation of new ideas and 

| methods distressed old Russia very much, mne emancipation 

з but what caused her the sorest distress GION 

| of all wese Peter's attempts to emancipate women from 
the confinement of the “Terem”. Te their own disgust 

| they were forced to appear in the light of day, to show 

j themselves in publie without veils, to attend European —— 

| salons along with the other sex, to wear European. dress, 

short to copy in all essentials the gay Parisienne. 


h 9 and 
| Be'tothedeouples were to see each; other freely, and all 
| | > parents and ‘сизу апе were forbidden Фо exercise con- 
"7 straiet~in“tharriage upon their sons and wards. Such 
\( changes їп “а country Wiere an almost Mohammedan 
| seclusion had been thg rule were bound to provoke the — . 
most frantic opposition. Nor were the men exempt 
| from interference. "They were ordered to discard their 
| long sweepihg gowns—the kaflans âs they were called— 
and to shave off their beards, which Peter held to be a 
relie of.barbarism. Moreover, they were encouraged to 
consume tobacco, a habit hitherto unknown in Russia. 
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Peter's vast Aetivity also found scope in governmental 
change. Тһе administrative mathine was simplified, 
and power rá ted re completely . . 
iministrativel ad power concentr ed more comp y > 
and social — in the hands of the czar. With the same 
changes, 2 z 
: object the patriarchate was suppressed, and ~ . 
Peter himgelf became head of the church, The no- 
Š 


Map Illustrating б 
RUSSIAN EXPANSION | 
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bility likewise was subjected more completely to: the 
autocrat, and it took upon itself frie character of a 
nobility of service riher'than of birta. Every noble 
had to serve the ezar, and every man who served the 
czar became, if not a nOble, at least a gentleman. . These 
changes greatly consolidated the d power, and Peter 


о 


SU x (RUSSIA — B 
“pit. j 
became à more absolute moHarch than any previous 
tzar. о 
Phe last point to mention in connection with his reign 
is the extension of the frontiers. First, he sought to 
expand Russia on the south-west, and with mhe expansion 
that object he waged two wars against 9f Russia: 
Turkey. In the first he took Azov, g/ useful port on the 
sea of that name, but in the second? = (ег a humiliating 
capitulation, he had to give it back. It was 


Turkish wars. 
therefore reserved for hig suecesso"s.to pur- 


"sue that march towards the Bosphorus, which Peter had 


sketched out. ne 

Second, he sought to extend hissiingdom at "the ex... 
pense of Sweden, and to reach the Baltic | by reconqtering 
the Baltic provinces, which had formerly 


Swedish wars, 


belonged to Russia. * Peter arranged an 


unscrupulous “league to deprive Charles XII of Sweden 
of his dominions,’ and he fought several wars with that 
waitior king. Charles defeated Peter at Narva in 1700, 
but at Pultowa in 1709 Peter had his re- 
venge, and Charles, his army cut to pieces, 
fled to Turkey. The third part of the war likewise 
eàded in the discomfiture of Sweden, and by the Peace 
of Л Nystadé Russia recovered the Baltic peace of nystadt, 
provinces, Her gains included Livonia, 2721: 

Esthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland. Russia 


Pultowa, 1709. 


„© was- now ту) planted on the Baltic, and Sweden's 


mastery of that sea had passed from her hands into that 
of her more powertul neighbour. Henceforth Sweden 
sinks to the position бї a third-rate power, whilst Russia 
is fast advancing to ioin the ranks of the “ great powers”. 

Peter survived ће теасЄ of Nystadt only four years, 
and died at the age of fifty-three, worn рез of Peter, 
out by labou? atl excess. His widow, 


Catherine I, continued ais policy during the few remaining 
(046) M 
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o 
years of her lile, and tken came a succession of short 0 
reigns, which we shall refrain from handling. In place 

of attempting any description of subsequent sovereigns _ 
individually, we shall undertake a brief sketch of,Russian “~~? 


- expansion during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- t 


turies, noticing the chief steps in the growth 

f the Eastern Question, and the part. 
ааш ано, whielp the other European powers ha 
oo taken E; regulating that great quest on. 
Sir Edward Creasy, writing im the year 1850, has some 
striking passages upon the expansion of Russia, and were” 
he writing of the Russian Empire of to-day his figures ~~ 
“would require to.besvéry considerably augmented, Н 
stated: that “the acquisitions which Russia has made 
within the last seventy-six years are equal in extent and 


importance to the whole empire she had in Europe С 


on 


v 


that time; that the acquisitions she has made 
Sweden are greater than what remains of that ancj Y 
kingdom; that her acquisitions from Poland are as lurge 
as the whole Austrian Empire; that the territory she 
has wrested irom Tüikey in Europe is equal to the 
dominions of Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish provinces; 
and that her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are equal 
in extent to all the smaller states of Germany, the 

, Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Holand ~ 
taken together; that the country she has conquered fr m 
Persia is about the size of. England; that*her acquisitions > -~ 
in Tartary have an àfez equa! to Turkey in Europe, | 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. In sixty=four years? she has . 
advanced her frontier 850 miles tó wards Vienna, Berlin, - 

7 5 2 4 pm’ 

Dresden, Munich, and Paris; she has approached 450 — 
miles nearer to Constqntiliop’.; she ‘nag possessed herself 4 

- of the capital of Poland, and has advanced to within ee 


ү КА 
1 Creasy's Decisive Battles of the W wld (Pultowa), ry 
2 1774-1838. i - 
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few miles of the capital of Sweden, from which, when 

Peter the Great mounted the throne, her frontier was 
distant «800 emiles. „ Since that time she has stretched 
herself forward about 1000 miles towards Tadia, and the 
same distance towards the capital of Persia.” 

Expansion on the same vast scale has continued since 
those words were written, but of «есеп times it has 
,2lmost entirely taken an easterly -zoute, and it was 
certainly during the period jusc summarized in our 
quotation that most öf, the Furopean expansion of 


* Russia took place. Notwithstanding that the guropean 
CERERI tn 


seventy-six years of most rapid growth only, 
inchided the last quarter of. theo: sighteenth century, 
we can choose no fitter starting-point thdn thé reign 


of Peter the Great, for he it was who Extension of 
Russian boun- 


. began the policy of expansion sir a large баро the 


scale, and tlie first important war against ide of Turkey. 
the Ottoman Empire was waged by him (1696). 

3n the eighteenth century four big Turkish wars took 
place. 

The first ended in the capitulation of the Pruth, when 
Peter was so humiliated that he had to relinquish Azov. 
"The second was waged in conjunction with Austria; 
and though Austria lost largely, Russia acquired some 
important fortresses and a strip of terri- The four Russo- 
tory. between the Bug and the’ Dnieper. the quran вте a 
Azoy alsoavis Tegained. It is noteworthy century. 
that the victorious progress of Russian arms was largely 
arrested by the successful diplomacy of (1710-11, ends in 
France. France wis the first of the PesceofthePruth, 
western powers to begin the policy of thwarting Russian 
ambitions in the, East.by apporténg her q51736.39 ends in 
weaker neighbours. 5 Hence ваеце 

After thirty years.of peace ths third war was waged, 
from 1768 to 1774. But the Russian troops suffered 


E 
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reverses, and Catherine, “hampered by an insurrection 
ан) 1768-74, ОЁ Cossacks, made the*Treaty of Kutchuk- e 
fate’ Kainardji, by which she surrendered én- 
Kainardji siderable territory, though Russiae greatly 


-— strengthened hér position on the north coast of the ; 


Black Sea. Moraover, the independence,of the Crimea 
was acknowledge À by the Porte, and teù years later 
Catherine, who he Jevoted much attention to increas- 
ing her ascendency over the Tartar tribes of the south, | 
Annexation or annexed the Crifhea and thé Kouban in 
the Crimea. time of pège. Efforts were made by: the аы 
great French minister Vergennes’ to secure the co- 
operation of GrewuDSritain in a protest against th- in- 
fringeinent of national rights, but all such efforts were 
unrewarded, an- the Crimea has remained an integral 
part of the Russian rapire ever since 1784. А © 
The fourth war began in 1787. Аз in the second, the” 
Turks had to fight both Russia and ‘Austria at owce, 
(iy) 1787-92, ends with the same result, viz. that Rvssia was 
Peace of Jassy. suecessful and Austria was not. Ceding 
merely Orsova to Austria, the sultan had to surrender 
to Russia the important fortress of Oezakov, whiclr had 
been taken after a terrible siege, and all of the sut 
rounding district that lay between the rivers Bug and 
Dniester. A triple alliance, lately formed by Етра, 
Birth of the Prussia; and Holland, for the preserva- 
Eastern Question. tion of peace, had exerted” its influence ^ 
to limit the demands of Catherine, for Europe had now 
become alarmed at the persistent aggressions of Russia, 
and the policy of supporting Turkey was becoming an 
established rule. It was the weakness of the Ottoman 


m c ts е 


р 

lThe Count de Vergennes wastan experienced diplomatist who knew European 
politics thoroughly well. He directed the foreign affairs of France during most of 
Louis XVI's reign, and his namefigures in all the important European wars and 


complications of the time, e.g. American War, Russo - Turkish War, Bavarian 
War, &c. j 


` been incorporated in the Russian Em- 
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Empire which made external süpport necessary, and the 
éventual fate of Constantinople, involving the question 
as to who should inherit the Ottoman Empire on its 
break-up, began to be called the Eastern Question. 

In the nineteenth century this quéstion assumed 
graver proportions. As in the eighteenth, туе four Russo- 
four wars were fought, ending respec- Ф018) wars in 
tively in 1812, 1829, 1856, and/-2578. century. 

By the first Russia regained éBessarabia (gained in 
1739, and relinquished in 51774), and once more got a 


footing on the Danube. 


By the second she obtained the islands in the Danube , 
delte..and the cession of Turkish suyereignty over Sie 
Caucasian tribes.! ^ MESS 

By the third war Russia's advance “was temporarily 
suspended by the Western powers; whilst the fourth one 
ushered in the break-up of the Ottoman Empire by the 
crestion of several new and independent states in the 
Balitans; which may turn out to be a permanent obstacle 
in the path of Russia. The Muscovite Empire has,how- 
ever, in the last two hundred years expanded in a south- 
westerly direction from the Dnieper to the Danube, a 
distance of some four hundred miles, and it has gone 
far towards turning the Black Sea into a Russian lake. 

Tx other directions even greater strides have been 


made. More then half of Polafüd has Russian expansion 
in other directions, 


pire by successive partitions in 1772, 1793, and 1795. 
Besides the Baltic provinces acquired by Peter 
the Great, Sweden his had to hand over Fin- 
land to Russia, a small portion in 1743, but the greater 
part in 1809. Many iasi ections: have been caused in 


(a) West. 


i But so unconquerable were these wild mountain tribes that Circassia and Daghes- 
tan were not finally Qubdued until 1864. The rer aining provinces of Caucasia and 
Transcaucãsia һауе been obtaiP:d piece by piece, from independent princes (e.g. 
Georgia), from Persia (e.g. Shirvan), and from Turkey (ez. Kars and Batoutn), 


{ 
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Poland, and much discontent in Finland, by the sup- Р 

z pression of all local indefendence, and the E | 
pression of all national feeljng in tese бопты E 

for Russia pursues the centralizing and unifying policy, 

* which produces a show of solidity at the expense of real 


= 


(0) North. 


loyalty. = М 

Towards the Est the Russian ANS has been 
Asiatic Steadily "цей to the great loss of Persia, th 
клуп. Turkomans, Yad the Chinese Empire, nea no 
Russia has planted ker foot £r mly upon thé Yellow Ө 
Absorption of and has become a permanent peril to the 
Central Asia. — « Son of Heaven"! Whether the Chinese 
“Bitpire will shurtiy* fall te pieces is a much-diezated 
question; should it do so Russia would most probably 
The Far Eastern tain the larger portion of the ee | 


Beene guesuon- Бау in Persia Russian influenc 
tends to oust that of Great Britain, and the refo ms- 
mostly economic—made in the kingdom of the sinh 


are now made i3 Russian instigation and for ‘Russian 
ends. India „is still separated from the dominions 
‘of the czar by a number® of so-called 

Russia not an 
immediate Sanger buffer states, but the Russian advance in Y 
Central Asia has often been regarded аз 
a standing menace to the British power in Таба, . The 
fears of most Englishmen on this score are, probly 
exaggerated, but: still 1t must be a main object of our 
policy to maintain th integrity of these buffer states 
in order to prevent the immediate contiguity of two 
such powerful empires and probable foes. 


fe 


1 The Son of Heaven is the native name for the Empergy of the Chinese or Celestial 
Empire. А 

2 Russia has already (1903) occiipied, аа“ Чо all {purposes “annexed! Manchuria, and 
is strengthening her position in the East by much building of railways, 

З Afghanistan is the most important of these, but in some respects it resembles a 
vassal state of the Indian goyeri: iment. The етот portion of the Chinese 
Empire (otherwise Eastern Turkestan) also separi:es North India and Cashmere 
from the dominions of the czar, 
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„° Having reviewed inthe briéfest possible manner the 
general expansion of*Russia, and noticed 
ag QAI TE. 2 а i ore special ex- 
the'origih of “the Eastern Question in the amination of the 
З m E PF Eastern Question 
eighteenth. century, let us examine par- insme nineteenth 
3 fe o century. s 
ticularly the more important landmarks 
in the history of that question durirg the»nineteenth 
century. it 
, We have already alluded to th srst Turkish war 
of that century; it not only broght Russia some terri- 
torial gain, but its conclusion sev free the 
А A К First Russo- 
Russian armies who had fought against the Turkish War, 
Turks in time to make Napoleon’s retreat EE 
fron: Moscow more disastrous than iw“sthenwise wezüd 
have been. The War of Liberation from tb4 Napoleonic 
yoke brought glory to Russia and ^3nsiderable gain, 
for she obtained almost the whwit of the grand-duchy 
$ У : E . 
‘of Warsaw, composed of provinees taken by Napoleon 
frem Prussia and Austria! The czar in 1815 became 
head ofcthe alliance of kings called the Holy The ноу 
Alliance, whose object was to maintain. un- “lance 1815 
touched the prescriptive rights of princes, and to crush 
all attempts at revolution in favour of liberalism or 
2 H а p 
nationality. However, the struggle of greeks obtain their 
the Greeks for independence was an ™4ePendence, UE 
excéption to the rule. Here was an opportunity for 
attacking Turkey, and resuming the march towards 
Constantinople: So the Czar Nicholas not second Turkish 
only supported the Greeks in unison with Ware 
France and England, but entered upon a war with Tur- 
key on his own account. The loss of Greece, together 
with the suécesses of Russi» in this war, still further 
demoralized Ооа iimpirerand the pashas of dis- 


1Thus Russia now possessed more of Poland than she had held even in 1795 after 
the three partitions, Апа Prussinand Austria 16557 But as а set off, Alexander granted 
a constitution to the Poles in Fis new acquisition—the grand-duchy. This constitu- 
tion was annulled in 1831. | 
\ 
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taht provinces took advantage of this weakness to rebel. $ 

Mohammed АН The most redoubtable of these rulers was 
and the Forte. Mohammed Ali, who by bis own e&er- 
tions had yaised himself to the position of vigeroy of 
Egypt, and who aimed at severing the connection of 
that country with the Porte, a connection which had 
existed for about’ three hundred years, and had been - 


most unprofitaiinte. the dependent country. E 
N т 
ii. Mohammed Ali and the Turco-Egyptian 
Question DC 


‹ s 


= 


Hardly had five years passed since Navarino, when 
inv-ambitiqus роз of Mohammed Ali revive? the 
9 -whole Eastern Question, and turned the 
Mohammed Ali * 
Pasha of Egypt, ey-*.of statesmen upon Turkey and Egypt 
1805-49. те. "m 
for neaiiy:a decade.’ "The powerful vassal « 
of the sultan, disappointed by the failure of the Greek 
* n" + D 
War, began to seek elsewhere a field for his ambition. 
a e 
Seeks to enlarge Не asked the Sultan Mahmoud I?for the 
Bnd meas on. Pasbalic of Damascus for his son Ibrahim 
Relf independent. ава reward for the services rendered hy c 
that great general in the Greek War. On a refusal bein 
given, Ibrahim invaded Syria and speedily reduced it, — 
defeating every Turkish force which was seit against - 
fa tor Dim. Penetrating into Asia Minor, ће so com- 
onquest o! , ca Я 
Syria and in- pletely crushed the last remaining Turkish = 
vasion of ; "te Tr: 
Asia Minor, army at Kgnieh, that the ros to Vonstaniti- 
i nople lay open before'him. But Russia, with 
her designs on the Bosphorus, had no wish to see a 
strong and vigorous rule established there,-so she offered 
support to the sultan and hoped thereby t6 establish a 
Р LE с, & 
1 Mohammed Ali had despatched, a powerful fleet to help the sultan Ф the Greek 
War of Independence, and for a while his son Ibrahim carried all before him in the 
Morea. But after Navarino the pasha was forced Miro his sen, and his hopes of 


obtaining a reward for the help givéh soon fell to thi Izround. Even the promise of 
Crete, which the sultan had made him, remained unítifilled. 


ma) 
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right of future intervention in the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Western powers, disunited аз weakness of 
the were ih»their attitude towaxls Moham- VANE. 
med Ali, were united in their fear of Russia, and strove 
at any price to preclude the necessity of her giving a$sist- 
ance to the Porte. The diplomatic battle at last resulted 
in a convention, by which the sultar/ hard 
pressed by the allies, gave Mohan аА зуна енор ^ 
the Pashalic of Syria to keep Lim quiet. M 
Turkey was thus bolsterêd yp both.»gainst the ambitious 


"designs of the Pasha of Egypt, and also against the 
‘mock disinterestedness of Russia. 


Brut only» three months later a pedo shock was a=" 
ministered to the allies by е treaty of Unkar-Exelessi, 
in which Mahmoud, indignant at Бран 
humiliation he had been subjected’ to, Rimset Wi ar 
concludéd aii offensive and defensive Skelessi, 1833. 
alliance with the czar. Russia had half gained her 
object, and the Western powers had to be content with 
a strongly-worded protest against, the treaty. But 
should Russia ever seek to aet upon the terms of this 
treaty, it was clear that a wide-spread opposition would 
Je aroused. à 

For six years the Eastern Question slumbered, until in ` 
1839 Mahmoud, burning to be revenged on Mohammed 
Ali, launched his troops upon Syria,, but г) 


, 22 › : he war in 
"only to undergó'a more disastrous series of Syria renewed, 


defeats than in 1832.- Ibrahim gained a 

great victory at Nessib, and the Turkish admiral? handed 
over his fleet, to the enemy at Alexandria. The time 
had now come for the application of the Treaty of 
Unkiar-SFelessi;, but ong nore of those cnange in the 
sudden changes of policy so common in the Policy of Russia. 
history of the Eastexn Question- now took place. The 


Ё 
1 Achmed Pasha, Fauzi. 
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Ога: Nicolas had for sofne years realized how opposed 


his Turkish policy was to the wfshes of the European 
cabinets. At the same time he had, long sSught*to come 
to an understanding with Palmerston, the ritish foreign 
Nicolas deserts Minister, and to reconcile both the Asiatie 
approstee te an] European ambitions of the two coun- 
estern powers. trie) An excellent opportunity had now 
arrived, and еза to be gathered might be all the 
riper, inasmuch as subh an understanding would widen 
the already existing breach between England and F rance. 
So he declared that the offensive treaty with Turkey 
would þe allowed to lapse; he refrained from isolated 
Taction in the Eis Fand was prepared to assist in fozming 
a coalition C* great powers to regulate the Turco-Egyptian 
question. : ў 
Negotiations were“viereupon ópened under the diree-« 
tion of Pelmerston with the leading powers, but the 
uncertain policy of France delayed a settle- 
Concert of the : CH > ө бу 
powers formed to ment. Public opinion in thatcountry 
and coerce rejected the idea of coercing Mohammed 
Mohammed Ali. A = " 
Ali, for he was regarded as the protégé 
of France, and a possible ally to be employed against 
English sea-power in the Mediterranean. The govern- 
“ment of Louis Philippe? could not afford“ to ,gnore 
popular sentiment, and it at last became plain to Palmer- 
Convention о? Ston*that beneath the veiled promises of + ° 
London 1840. French statesmen double sintrigues "were ©“ 
being carried on with Mohammed Ali and the Porte. 
So in July, 1840, a convention with the object of coercing 
the recalcitrant pasha was concluded bet»ween England, 
0 A Ж 


1 Louis Philippe, head of the jonior or Oflexutz oranch'of the Bourbons, became 


` king of France with a liberal regime in 1830, after the revolution wherein the re- 
actionary Charles X had been dethroned. But Louis Philippe’s liberalism in its turn 
shrivelled up so decidedly that he во lost his EE) and in 1858 the monarchy gave. 
Place to that republic which, urider the presidency: of Louis Napoleon—the great 
Bonaparte's nephew—led to the Secor Į Empire (1850-1870). 
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\ Russia, Prussia, and Austria, without the knowledge of 
F rance. Palmerston, E a letter recently paimerston's justi- 
publishet? amply justifies his diplomacy Seton of it. 
at this erisis, though it provoked such ungontrollable 
fury south of the Channel that war botween the “two 
countries was with the greatest difficy ity averted. He 
says: “The state of the case may in x few words be said 
to be, that as long as we had a hop» ^at France would 
асі with us we treated her witlhyunlimited confidence; 
and that when at last we found it ezztain that she would 
not act with us, we did not think it prudent to let her 


into our counsels for fear she should thwart us by іп- 0 


боше in" Europe, and by sendi ig‘ <nfoymation. to 
"i » O eu 
Egypt 2 H 222 H 

Ву ће terms of the convention Mohs-amed Ali was to 
1% offered Egypt as a hereditary jashalie, and Southern 
Syria with Acre for life, if he accepted the тое 
ultimatum within ten days; after this limit Convention. 
of time $2 was to be excluded from Syria, and should he 
hold out another ten days the sultan.was to be pledged 
to nothing. 

Trusting to receive help from France, Mohammed Ali 
réjected the ultimatum. But French help never came, 
and his downfall was rapid and complete. wonammea АШ 

-A combined British, Austrian, and Turkish rejects them. 
fleet appeared off" the coast of Syria, whilst on land the 
Deis S , ) 
natives rosé'aga?ust the Egyptian, tyrant, whose govern- 
ment had gone from бад to worse? The 
odds were too heavy. against Mohammed 
Ali and his son: Beirout and Acre were 
taken by the allied fleet, and Sir Charles Napier threat- 
n É 7а 

1 Ibrahim 134 been máñe to Реб the people {@ pay for the cost of Mohammed 
Ali's large military establishment and expensive expeditions. Further, the system 
of government monopolies was introduced from Egypt, and the kourbag or whip was 
applied to, the Sprints more thòn they cared for. They were less accustomed to 
corporal punishment and physic! 1 maltreatment than the docile fellahin of the Nile 
valley. f 


if 
f 


He loses Syria, 
put retains 
t, 1840. 


Л 
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i : 
ened to bombard the pasha in his palace of Ras-El-Tin,! ' 
Meanwhile, Ibrahim was compelled to evacuate Syria, 
and Mohammed Ali signed a conyention ‘resigning all 
claims to Syria, receiving in retarn the premise of 
Egypt for himself and heirs. The Turco-Egyptian ques- 

_ tion was ane Ne had shown its desire to prop 


nm 


up the sick man, bat the ruling motive had really been 
the fear of Russiz--Nthe jealousies of the European states 
had been more ONT for Mohammed Ali's fall than - 
any real antagonism.£o his power itself or than any real 
love for the Turk. There was, however, real justification 
for coercion in the unsettled state of the East produced 
"oy. Mohammed- 422s ambition. Moreover, his commercial 
monojp:*es:ead made any further extension of his empire 
inadvisable. и 
But that which, aissz-all, was tke main question in the , 
East—the fate of Turkey—was no nearer solution than 
in 1830; nay, rather the active interference 
The Eastern В : " 
Question вип of a European concert implied a long post- 
undecided. 3 © 
ропешеп& of any such solution, and Russia 
in the course of these years was forced to abandon any 
immediate hope of expansion to the Bosphorus. То 
prevent friction in the future a treaty was made betweefi 
Closure of the the great powers in 1842 determining 
Dardanelles, 1842, the closure of the Dardanelles fo the 
war-ships of all,natiois. It perhaps formed a fitting 
epilogue to the Turco-Egyptian question) pit its value.as UM 
a practical preventive of furthe: troubles was highly | 
questionable. є 
iii. The Crimean War , 
During the ensuing {еп yenrs the Eastern Question: 
remained quiescent, bi Nicolas, óccupiéd though he was 
with other matters, kept his eyes fixed on Constantinople, 


1 One of the summer palaces of the viceroy, magnitl^ently situated on a promontory 
at Alexandria between the harbour 4 the sea. 
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‘and made several ineffectual attempts to arrange with 
Great Britain a contingent treaty, to 3 
opefhte m the event of the death of EAE 
the “sick man". But each successive Question: 
British government rejected these overtures, for Palfner- 
ston, who, with brief intervals, contrciled the foreign 
policy of Great Britain for thirty years, was an avowed 
enemy of Russia, and he determined, af. ы! costs to main- 
tain the integrity of the Ottoman Jampire. 
In 1850 a'quarrel arse, between the monks of the 
Greek and Latin churches at Jerusalem concerning the 
custody of the Holy Places. France had gyarret about 


obtained bya definite capitulation in “л AER. at 


eighteenth century the position of “ Pro- КҮЙ 55. suo. 
tector to the Latin Christians in th 459093. 

East", while the czars of Russia txt gradually assumed 
the same rôle with regard to the adherents of, the Greek 
Chvreh within tlie Ottoman Empire. On this occasion 
botl? pasties were supported by their government, and 
the Porte was placed under the Un- Extravagant 
pleasant necessity of deciding between Russian pties 
the claims of two great powers. The Porte 1853. 
matter, however, might have been amicably arranged 
had not the czar seen in this quarrel an opportunity for 
furthering the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire In 
1853 he sent the overbearing frince, Menschikoff to 


= Constantinople; ‘not merely to settle the question of the 


Holy Places, but, what was more important, to claim 
for Russia the immediate protectorate of all orthodox? 
Christians within thé Turkish Empire. This, if con- 
ceded, would bave deprived the sultan of his sovereignty 
over.more,than 1 his.svtjects in, Europe. 

116 was the Czar Nicolas who first spoke of Turkey as a “sick man” on the point 
of death, Cf. his coryersations gith Sir б. H. Seymour, Br ish ambassador at St. 


Petersburg; relative to the disposal of the sick man's property in case of death. 
2 [.e, members of the Greek or Holy: ee a 


IV 
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` Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the doyen of the TM 
matie body at Constantinople, the vigorous reformer of 
abuses, but inveterate foe of Russian ‘policy, &oun- 
selled the sultan? to stand firm against ,this new 
, and outrageous demand. Skilfully he separated the two ‹ 
questions, arrar ged a compromise on tne affair of ‚Ше 
The Russians ly Places, and left tle demand for. a - 
ыш сш “© хо\ее{ога{е standing out in all its naked s ‹ 
ke ness. N Backed up by Palmerston and Ue 
Napoleon ПІ of France, he was then instrumental in the її: 
complete refusal of this demand, so that the Russia 
envoy withdrew defeated, and the czar in his anger 
-dered his t»oons.to occupy the Danubian principalities. 

e Vita mee, Meanwhile the matter had been taken up 
August, 1863. hy the great powers collectively, and a 
congress meeting SED drafted the Vienna - note, 
compromise which the czar promised to comply BN. 
To the sultan, however, the w: ording of the note seamed — 
to leave the door open for future Russian interference. 

Trusting then to the ebullition of publie feel- 
The Sultan 
declares war, ing which had broken out in England and 
Oct., 

in France, he refused to accept the note, and 


thinking the struggle to be inevitable, he formally de- 
WM 


1853, 


As 


clared war two months later. After an interval of five 
months, during which France and England endea- p. 
voured to Feros m defensive functions with Шеш а сїй 
fleets, the two allies declared war in Mijrthe1854. Най. 
France and Eng- they been able to-act in unison with the à 
dni Ras" other powers, the ezar inust have yieldec 
arch, 185 фо collective pressured; but the other powers _ ^ 
were cautious, whilst the war fever in: England a 
France prevented the goverrznents ij) | those, countries: 
from adopting similar caution. As it was, the ted 
the war had really been attained before the French and 


CM 
Ab Medjid. 


1854. 
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WEnglish armies wére brought ints action, for the threateit- 


ing attitude of Austria, added to the 

х E Russians evacuate 
bravery ef the Turks at the siege of the principalities. 
Silistria, caused Russia to evacuate the ne pon 
prineipalities and recross the Danube. „But this ieve- 
lation of her weakness provided the way ‘party in France 
and England with the opportunity they noise 
sought of striking a decisive blow aga?ast енеси 
her, and perhaps furnished also an ¢ceasion for arranging 
a more permanent settlement of^the Eastern Question. 
The destruction of Sebastopol and of the Russian Black 
ea fleet seemed the most effective method of reducing 
Russian sea-power and protecting Turkey so that the > 
allied armies were ordered fo immediately, ; y the 
Crimea and capture Sebastopol. They <i, 


landed in the Crimea on September. ith, the! бола, Бер, 
put their advance was opposed by a — 
Russian army wader Menschikoff;) who took up his 
posision between Sebastopol and the invaders. 

On September 30th the battle of the Alma was fought. 
Tt was won partly by an accident, partly by the bravery of 
the Highlanders under Sir Colin Campbell, Batte of tne 
aad ib resulted in the retreat of Menschi- ima, Sept. 20th. 
koft to Sebastopol. The allies followed, and they marched 
round Sebastopol to Balaclava, where they took up their 
position for the.siege of the fortress. Menschikoff, 


“shaving Iz the Russi he 
“having вап the Russian fleet at the ssa Cavett 


mouth of the harbour, had evacuated the and siege of 
Sebastopol. 


city, entrusting its defence to the sailors 

of the fleet. But therfortifications were unfinished, and 
the expectation of defeat was great, so that an immediate 
assault, as advocated bv the British commander, Lord 


Raglan, would mast probably have been attended with 


4 a D 
1 Prince Menschikolt was both soldier and diplomatist. He was great-grandson of 
the first of that name, the companion and ss of Peter the Great. 
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complete success. However, the more regular plan of an’ 
orderly siege was adopted, and «ow began a series of 
Operations that will ever be famous in listoxy. © 

The bombardment began on thé!17th of October, but 
an éngineer of great genius, Colonel Todleben, had now 
perfected. the d&fence, and Menschikoff’ had reinforced 
the garrison. , himself again advanced against the j 
allies, and fougzs-4he battles of Balaclava and of Inker- 
Battle of Baa- Mann. \Balaclava-is а name which will — 
clava, Oct. 25th. ever he associate’ with the most glorious | 
heroism, for it was there that the famous charges of the 
Heavy and the Light Brigades took place. In the first 

“sharge thresbzndred horsemen of the Heavy. Brigade, 
but s'y supported, routéd as many thousand Russian 
cavalry, and 15-fhe second, owing to the error of a sub- 
ordinate, six hunaicd4snen were despatched into the. 
very heart of the enemy's position to rescue some guns. 
Gallantly they rode to their destruction through a bail- 
Storm of bullets. Su 


, *Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, Д 
Rode the six hundred. 3 $ 
Flashed all their sabres bare, E 
Flashed as they turned in air, Са 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered. г 


‘Chen they rode раску иб o5, , AES 


Notethe six hundred?! < a 
7 


Of the six hundred and seventy-five men who started, 
but one hundred and ninety-five feturned. 


Such feats of valour greetly disheartened the Russians, —— 


but the battle was not, fought tubas it ighthave been, 
and the Russians were allowed to retain the position 
they had won, a position of some importance, command- 


1 “ The Charge of the nu Brigade", by Lord Tennyson 
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ing the only good road from Balaclava harbour to the 
British camp eight mies away. The battle of Balaclava 
wa$ followed , after ten days by that of Inkermann, 
“where wight thousafàd Englishmen kept A Battie of gner- 
2 Russian army of forty thousand at bay for mann, Nov. 5 
several hours until the French came up and hzlped them 
to drive the enemy back in confusion”. As, however, 
the opportunity of assaulting the “town was again 
neglected, a long winter siege was inevitable, and the 
soldiers in the trenches suffored miserably Sufferings of the 
from. cold, damp, disease, and want of the 208 
ordinary necessaries of life. In truth such a profraction Е 
of the operations had not been expected; 'àng^had i» no 
way been provided for, and when ships did artive with 
stores, not a few of them were destre, ëd by a violent 
“hurricane. The rest discharged viiéir cargoes, but these 
lay rotting i in'the harbour for want of a good road and 
an «ficient transport service. A violent outcry arose in 
Englan®at this gross mismanagement, and the Aberdeen 
ministry, which had been responsible O ona 
the war, fell in February, 1855, being re- ministry in Eng- 
placed by one with Palmerson as premier. 
This is not the place to enquire into the causes of the 
mismanagement, for which, indeed, the peculiar conditions 
) of the campaign were very largely responsible. Enough 
|>? . that vigorous measures were taken to*end the misery. 
“An-efficient vommissariat was set сп foot, land transport 
| organized, and hospitais energetically administered by 
the devoted Florence Nightingale. : 
In the spring of the year 1855 several important events 


| happened. OL y 
(1) Sardiiia, who in fe of Austria sought Sarna oins 
to befriend the Western powers, was per- 1855. 
suaded by then? to joir?the war, arid sent fifteen thousand 


troops to the Crimea. ) 
(2146) HH N 
1 


r| 
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(2) The Czar Nicolas"died in REN worn out with” 
Death of Nicolas 1, disappointment, €nd the succession of 
pia rob denn. Alexander II raised some,Nopevof ptace. 
Failure of freŝa (8) A conference!) met at Vienna with 
Deacd negotiations... the purpose of making peace, but pO 
efforts remained abortive. 
So the war continued; a number “of unsucee 
assaults were “а, but the siege works арргоа 
nearer and nearer the city. Sebastopol had been 
made well-nigh impregnable, and the siege” was watched 
by a Russian field army of two hundred. thousand. men: 
On August 16th this army, with the object, as at Inker- 
Se ота, of averting an assault, oe the 
ОЦИ “allies at the battle of the Tehernaya. В g 
August 16th. 
the sttack was repulsed, and three weeks y; - 
a grand assault wag"pitmned. The French, with thirty” 
А thousand men, were to attack the Mala- 
Grand assault and a 
ШРШ Ora sebae koff, a fort which wis the real key to 
the defences, whilst the Engish 'pre- 
pared to assault the Redan.’ The attack upon the Redan 
was too feeble to be successful, but the Malakoff fell 
before French valour, and the town was taken. in the 
last twenty-eight. days the Russians alone had lóst 
eighteen thousand men, and the bombardment during 
this time had been so hot and furious that in one day 
"about seventy thousand projectiles were hurled npon the р 
town. ! => { 
The fall of Hm really ended the war, Tor 
m Рр Austria, now in agreement with the 
ended b; E PS е, p 
ш Treaty of Paris, allies, presented “to the czar an ulti- | 


March, 5 
matum ‘which he daretl not refuse, | 
and a treaty was signed at vis in -Магећ, 1856. Tts 


1 The Redan, the Malakoff, and the Flagstaff Bastion'were,the three strongest of 
the Sebastopol defence works, orainst wifich thy main efforts of the allies were 
directed. The capture of the Malakoff by the French on Sept. 8th virtually decided 
the siege, т 
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% main provisions were: a guar&ntee for the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire; “the abolition of Russian claims to 
a Proteetorate over the Danubian prinei- 
palities;, the neutréüization of the Black, 
Sea and Danube; and the closing of the" Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles to the war-ships of all nations, Trzkey alone 
excepted. "ufkey^was once again recognized as a 
Sovereign state in whose concerns ро great power should 
meddle, but in return the sultan »romised wide reforms, 
and expressed. generous àntentiofis towards his Christian 
"subjects. 

Had these terms been put into operation, Russian ex- 
pansion would have been effectually checké 
east of Europe, and the eigfity million pourzs*expended 
by Great Britain in the war would not have been in vain. 
But Turkey failed to make рогіз new lease of life: 
the reforms 'were not honestly executed, Hilts diti 
and, within twenty years fresh disturbances Orimean War 
begun avithin the Balkan peninsula, which 
stultified the work of the war, and reopened the whole 
question. In so far, therefore, as it has been found im- 
possible to prevent the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, 
the policy which dictated the Crimean War may have 


Its provisions. 


been a mistaken policy. But it at least showed Russia- 


that her claim to be the sole inheritor of the Ottoman 
Empire would not be tolerated, Kut that in the event of 


-"*dismembernient the powers which had attempted to prop 


up the “sick man” would insist on receiving shares in 
the inheritance! Thus the balance of power in the 
south-east of Europe*would not be too completely over- 
turned. M { 
? ^ Tan 3 

1As a matte’ of fact, the change of policy recorded below prevented such a distri- 
bution of shares from takiflg place. Small independent states were czeated instead, 
and only some few ч the greatapowers obtained. accessions of territory at the dis- 
memberment of 1878. Cf. p. 200. The result, however, was the same as that indi- 
cated here: Russia did not have things all her “wn way. 
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iv. The War of 1877- 78 and the сау E 


of Berlin p A о 


Since that time a great change! has come over the” 
Eastern policy af the great powers, for when twenty 
TERRE Y EATS Ibi a great dismemberment of the 
menon fue tis Turkish Empire took place, when the 
Eastern policy of poricy. of propping up was no longer. 
the powers. 

practicable, a number of new states were 
created; the great powers claimed little for’ themselves, | 
and even Ru with the lesson of the Crimean War 
fresh i in her memory, contented herself with being only a” 
(c? The events which led to the grab dis- 
membenint.of 1878 must now be catalogued. Roughly, 
it was made necessary by the restlessness of the Balkan 
provinces, and effectus y the united will of Europe 
after a war in which the Turks Nene defeated by the 
Russians. E 

During the twenty years which os the Crimean 
War a movement called Panslavism had begun to 
Events whicn COminate the politics of Eastern Europe. 
led up to the The Slavs throughout the East were at last 
war of 1877. 

awake to the fact of their nationality, and & 
wide-spread desire arose for the union of all Slavs. This 
feeling was especially strong in the Balkan peninsula 
where the Slav hed been for centuries under the heel of 
the alien, end it was fomented i oy Russien 
agitators, who well knew that Russian in- 
terests would profit by the success of the movement. 

The Balkan provinces were Bosnia and Herzgovina, 
Montenegro, Servia, and Bulgaria. АП (о? these formed 
Unrest in part of the Ottomarnpire, but wére allowed 
the Balkans. а varying degree of independence in local 
government, though they had manfy serious grounds of 
compiaint against the Poxte. They had mostly been in- 


Panslavism. 


% 
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dependent kingdoms or principalities until their conqüest 
^by Turkish armies «in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
ceftturies, эта now they determined to make a bid for 
renewefl independeyce. Moldavia and Wallachia are not 
included amongst the above, for they had sinée the 
Crimean War united themselves under one~prince and 
"become the arttonomous, though still tributary, state of 
. Roumania.! 

The unrest which pervaded the Balkans produced a 

rising in Herzgovina in the surimer of 1875. The insur- 

' gehts demanded certain reforms by Insurrection in Herz- 
which to obtain a greater personal £0Vima. 1875 
security and better government. Themi stories they 
gained’ induced the Porte fo issue a plan тнр сказ to the 
of reform for the whole empire, by which 88Jacent provinces. 
religious equality was to be established, and elective 
councils chosen in each province. But no trust could be 
placed in these promises, and the movement was spreading 
te Sexvia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro. 

Tt was at this crisis that the powers of Europe stepped 
in to effect a settlement. Their first move was the 
Andrassy Note, a note drafted by the тһе Andrassy 

aAustrian minister, Count Andrassy, and Note, Feb. 1816: 
approved by the five powers, outlining certain essential 
reforms, religious, constitutional, judicial, and financial. 
The sultan aeeepted it in part, lat failed to act upon it, so 
that affairs rapidly assumed a more threatening outlook. 
"Each of the Balkan states was under arms, murder of the 
and a regular border war had begun,abound- сой a 
ing in cruelties оп? either side, and culminating in the 
1 The powers wito Ed signed the Trea.y of Paris made a settlement concerning 
Wallachia and Moldavia two years later (1858)__ These states were to be ruled by 
separate princes of their own choice, and to pay a tribute to the Porte. But as they 


both chose the same prince, a new arrangement was made by which the two states 
were united and received the new name of Roumania. Since 1866 Roumania has 


had a prince of the family of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen as her king. The Queen of 
Roumania is the famous Carmen Sylva. — 


OW 7" 
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. murder of the French and German consuls at Salonica 4 

by fanatical Mohammedans on May ‘th. i ч 
The Emperors of Russia, Austria, and Germany then 
drew up the, Berlin Note—a more sttongly-worded docu- 

© The Berlin Note Ment than the ill-fated Andrassy Note. 
grated, but xot pre- “But the English government took ex- 

Sented, May, 1376. Б = Э n EM 
ception to a certain clatise threatening 

“further action^if at the end of two months no settle-. < 

ment had been arrived at”. The traditional British 

policy of hostility to Russia thus prevented a collective 

intervention by the European powers, and the sultan saw 

safety in this lack of unity, and strove to widen the gulf 

~~ between the, ysrvers. { с ТЩ 
The sping and summer of this year were сон 

- of the most thrilling incidents. Following upon, the 
Mou d'état ab piden oret consuls and the drafting of . 
Sonstentinople, the Berlin Note there came à coup d'état 

at Constantinople, by which the weak { 
Abdul Aziz was deposed, and replaced by Murad.-whose 
lunacy so much increased that after three months he also 
was deposed in favour of Abdul Hamid II, the present 
The Bulgarian atro- Sultan. Then came the notorious Bul- 

_ cities, May-June, garian atrocities, in which the irregular 
auxiliaries of the Porte were allowed to work &heir will 
upon the Christian peasantry of Bulgaria, and were 
publicly rewarded for their work of “brutality and n 
massacre, These atrogities were taken ар by Glad- “= 
stone and the opposition as a lever to overthrow the 
ministry of Disraeli; and public opinion in England was | 
beginning to tire of the traditional ‘policy of supporting I 
the Ottoman Empire. ° gres | 

Meanwhile Servia and Montesegro had declared war, 
and though numbers of Russian volunteers fought against 
the Turks, the armies of 4he sultan were everywhere suc- 


1 Afterwards flar] of Beaconsfield. t | 
f 
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© egssful The British governmeat then offered to mediate, 


while the mee declaring ч; that the present Servia and 
E 2 TM О 
stat of affiirs is intolerable”, announced  Bopten ee 
that if Europe failed to move and effect in, ОБИ 
settlement, Russia would have to act alone, He, *how- 
ever, agreed to take part in a conference ut Constantinople, 
which had bee proposed by the British government. 
Thi > tl wer: 
is, the third attempt of the powers ` Abortive conference 
at intervention, failed like its predeces- &t Constantinople, 
$ S 5 Dec. 1876-Jan. 1877. 
sors, as Turkey would not listen to 
‚ dictation. The sultan, indeed, as a counterblast, issued 
a new and liberal constitution for the whole empire, but 
no one was-deccived by this, and the press=p of events 
led the czar to make good fiis threat of вера action. 
"Colleetive diplomatie action having egregiously failed, 
and the employment ef force ollec- one czar alexander IT 
tively being impossible by reason of declares war, April, 
1877. 
England’s middle policy, Alexander 
despatehed an ultimatum to the sultan, and upon its 
rejection he declared war. 
The war may be divided conv eniently into three 
periods:— 
^ (1) April-Juljy-——Early Russian successes. Тһе Rus- 
sians crossed the Danube, occupied Bulgaria, and ob- 
tained possession of the two chief passes across the 
Balkans. ° á 


pret) иу! WT — Successful D resistance. 


The Russians were forced back from the Eastern Bal- 
kans, and Osman Pasha for five months grief summary 
heroically defended Plevna against vastly 9 9 war 
superior armies, Finally Tcdleben’s skilful investment 
of the town compelled surrender, but only when the 
supply of provisions was exhausted. About fifty-five 
thousand Rusgians perished in tke siege. 

(3) December-January—Vitorious Russian advance 
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across the Balkans to Adrianople, where peace negotia- ^ 
tons were opened. = mini 
Such are the bare outlines of the war;“the пагу: 
геу of St. history is too long to record, and a gomplete 
Marchi, 1878. account of the siege of Plevna alone. has 
filled a valume. 1 
Tt remains to notice the results of tlie war and the 
attitude of the'other powers during its progress. De- 
Nn spite the indignation of England at the 
сооб ошат single-haizded action of the czar, the lack 
ihe war. CRETA ^ e518 
` of allies compelled her to acquiesce, for 
Alexander had secured the neutrality of Austria and 
Germany, (Cle France, now a republie, preferred to 
Great Вны nas avoid a vigórous Eastern policy. Yet. 
rest in-theit though Disraeli found it necessary to sign 
Шота, a convention of neutrality, he made a. 
condition that Russia on her part should respect the 
neutrality of Egypt and the Suez Canad, and should aot 
occupy Constantinople or the Dardanelles, Alexander 
cannot be said to have broken this agreement; still, the 
advance of the Russian head-quarters within sight of 
Constantinople, the slowness of the negotiations, and the 
severity with which Turkey was handled in the Treaty 
of St. Stefano! nearly induced the British government - 
to declare war. Lord Beaconsfield (as Disraeli 
But serious 


ülferences had noy become) admitted thatthe would have 
arise over 


ie terms ропе to war had the czar been.less amenable, = 


poem but the threatening attitude of Great Britain ' 


did at last induce Alexander to allow a reconsideration 
of the treaty in a congress of representatives from the 
chief powers. The suspicious hostility, of Austria no 
doubt also contributed to this result, for Alexander feared 
а combination between Austria and England, which his 
now shattered armies vould be quite unable to cope 


ror note, p. 201. St. Stefandlis almost a suburb of Constantinople. 
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ò with. The lesson of thé Crimean War had not yet been 
forgotten. © 
8 congre8$ was therefore summoned to meet at Berlin, 
and this result was gegarded as a diplomatig victory for 
Beaconsfield, Most certainly the resolu? а 
: З Alexander has to 
tion to reconsider the terms meted out to виш to their 
m 5 . an reconsideration at 
Turkey was a Wise one, for by the Treaty the Congress of 
» " > : t Н ег] une, 3 
of St. Stefano such a confiscation of terri- f 
tories was contemplated, that the Turkish power in 
Europe wasvalmost threatened “ith annihilation! Had 
this confiscation been completely carried out, the Porte 
must have taken the earliest opportunity for revenge, 
and Eastern Europe would have remaincã ẹven more 
restless than France after the cession of Alsacc-Lorraine 
"in 1871. 
Immediately preceding the,.Congress of Berlin the 
British government secretly signed a treaty 
8 5 Secret Treaty 
with the sultansby which she undertook between Great 
: 3 ewe s ritain and 
the pretection of the Asiatic dominions of Turkey, 
É 3 5 +, June, 1878. 
Turkey, in return for the promise of, valid 
reforms, and the cession in semi-sovereignty of Cyprus 
to Great Britain. 
э After а month of argument the Congress reached a 
definite settlement, and the Treaty of Berlin was signed 
Treaty of Berlin, Oh July 13th. Roumania, which had been 
2858, now ceased to pay 


ЛУ 1878; autonomous since ® 
tribute to Turkey, while Servia,and Montenegro also 


1Tt was proposed to ercate a huge autonomous but tributary state under the name 
of Bulgaria, with boundaries reaching from the Black Sea to the ZEgean. This would 
have divided the remaining European possessions of the sultan into two separate 
parts; Albania would have been completely cut off from the rest of the Ottoman 
Empire. Servia and Mor-tenegro were also to rgceive a considerable increase of terri- 
tory by the Treity of St. Stefano., Tv ‘all these particulars the terms arranged at 
Berlin were more tolerable for the Porte. But in 1885 there arose disturbances 
in Eastern Roumelia, which ended in that province becoming an integral part of the 
principality'of Bulgaria. This cannot, however, be adduced as a proof that the final 
treaty had been a failure, for when Turkey lost Eastern Roumelia, the ruling prin- 
ciple of 1878 remained the same, the area of its\operation was merely extended. 


О 
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bécame completely indépendent. Beles proper be-^ 
came autonomous, but was to le tributary to Turkey, 
nor was it to include Eastern Rourelia and 
de карш, Macedonia, as had ben intended. by “the 
Tredty of St. Stefano. Macedonia remained an integral 
part of She Ottoman Empire, and Eastern Roumelia 
obtained some administrative autonomy with the boon 
of a Christian governor, but was to remain subject to 
the Porte. Bosnia and Herzgoyina were to be occupied 
and administered by Atistria-Hungar y. Russia not only 
kept Kars and Batoum in Asia, PE also regained her 
position on the Danube by the cession of Bessarabia from 
Roumania 
a new їй improved frontier, but no agreement was 
come to on this subject until 1880, when a further con- 
ference met, and pressuz^ was brought to bear upon the 
sultan, with the result that Thessaly was ceded to Greece 
in 1881. vm 
The Treaty of Berlin seemed to have settled "the 
whole Eastern Question satisfactorily. It had prevented 
Criticism of Turkey from being too much weakened in face 
the Treaty. of her powerful neighbour, it had brought 
Austria nearer Turkey as a counterpoise to Russia, arid 
it had satisfied the national aspirations of several peoples 
A satisfactory in the Balkans, Finally, the new]y-created 
settlement, kingdoms ‘night turn out:to be a useful set 
of bufter states ‘to check “the advance of Russia, This 
last consideration probably did nőt present itself to the 
statesmen at Berlin, who regarded the new ly-formed 
states as completely Russophile. ^ Subsequent events, 
however, have shown that they—particularly Bulgaria 
—were not willing бо ресотечтзеге satellites, much less 
provinces, of Russia, and their rapid growth in prosperity 
o в в 


1 Roumania received the Dobruggeha as compensation, yet she remained very 
indignant at the loss of Bessarabia. 


+The Porte was recommended to give Greece ` 


Й 


) 


„^ of Brandenburg, in the north centre of 
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0 E. 
отау so strengthen them; that they will in the future be 
able to stand alone, and be able to in- Mes rs 
Бі 
defisiitely péstpone Russia's march to Con- survey of the 
Eastern Question. 
stantinople. Such a gonsummation seems  , 


desirable in the interests of the balance 4f power. * The 
.Treaty of Berlin, therefore, may turn out to Le a more 


. effectual safeguard of peace than the Treaty of Paris, 


and, strange though it may seem, the successes of the 
war of 1877 may ‘have gained no more for Russia than 


f 


the losses of the Crimea. , — 4 

Since that time no great developments have taken 
place in the East, but ‘the Eastern Question is by no 
means dead., It merely slumbers, and great issues re- 
main to be solved, unless thé Turkish Empire быз renew 


its youth. 


< ^ CHAPTER XI 
THE GROWTH OF PRUSSIA, AND FREDERICK THE GREAT 


Prussia, now the acknowledged head of a revived 
German Empire, is the youngest of the great European 
„Ив origin is i for th 
states, в peculiar, for the -hort sketch of 
nucleus ot the kingdom of Prussia was history of 


Brandenburg and 
no part of Prussia proper, but the district Prussia prior to 


on. 

Germany. The Margravate or Marquisate of Branden- 
burg dates from the tenth century, and the chief task 
of the margraves wis to resist the invasion of the 
neighbouring Wends, a wild and barbarous people of 
Slavonic race. Byt the veal iníportance of the princi- 
pality only dates from the twelfth century, when Albert 
„the Bear, a warrior ^nargrave, стаз made one of the 
"seven electors of the Holy Romaa Empire. Then in the 


“2 
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fifteenth century the Emperor ‘Sigismund sold Branden~ 
burg to the family of Hohenzallern, another member 
of which became grand-master of the "Textónie Kntghts 
in Prussia a century later. These.knights were a mili- 
tary: order sorgewhat similar to the Templars or Hospi- 
tallers; “hey had been settled in the wilds of Prussia, 
as an outpost against Slav barbarians! and at the Re- 
formation they ‘became Protestant, giving their grand- 
master, Albert of Hohenzollern, the title, of duke. “The 
two branches of the':House ОЁ Hohenzollern shortly 
made a treaty that in the event of either branch of the 
family becoming extinct, the other should inherit its 
possession%:" In 1618 the Prussian line did fail, so that 
Prussia 4nd Brandenburg were united under the Elector 
George of Brandenburg, who found the task of governing 
his divided dominions an extremely hard опел 
His successor, the Elector Frederick William, commonly 
called the Great Elector, was the pioneer of modern Pryssia, 
rages and was the first of the electors who really 
Elector, made himself felt in European politics. During 
his long reign of forty-eight years he greatly 
developed the resources of his country, and established 
such a strong personal government-as alone could held 
together his scattered dominions. He also considerably 
enlarged his boundaries at the Treaty of Westphalia, 
the most notable addit:ons being Eastern Pomerania and 


Magdeburg. This was the reward for, the help—hplf-- ә 


hearted though it had been—he had lent to the Pro- 

testant cause in the Thirty Years’ War. 

Frederick 1, He was succeeded by the Elector Frederick, 

1688-1713. а lavish aņd* cultured man with no great 

capacity for ruling, whe in return for, joinirig, the grand 
1 They were divided from each other by a piece of Роа. Technically the Elector 

of Brandenburg was Duke of East Prussia, from 7518 until 1701, w hen the Elector 


Frederick assumed the title of king, When Prussia was united to Brandenburg the 
King of Poland still held suzerain г) ents over the duchy. 
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calliance against "France teceived the title of King бї 
Prussia in 1701." э 

Не son, Kihg Frederick William І, has been called the 
second fqunder of Prussia. He certainly laid the foun- 
dations of her strength, and stamped his.znark 2 
М К кй . ederick 
indelibly upon the administration of the coun-« Wiliam 1, 

Ы Sis Betsy RATA 40: 
try. A man ofevast activity and pertinacity, 
he pursued certain well-detined aims relentlessly through- 
out his life. Rigid eegnomy, pitiless autocracy, and 
military organization were, his#gods. Не drilled his 
troops as only Prussian troops would endure being 
drilled, and he ruled his people with an iron rod, super- 
intending and regulating like a drill-sergean} all the 
minutiw of tbe nation’s lift. The country, ne deter- 
mined, must become self-suflieing, therefore every one 
must work, and idlere must be inexorably punished. 
These ideas, harmless in themselves, become dangerous 
апа. арпа wher carried to extremes, and Frederick 
Wilian carried everything to extren.es. His government 
His passion for discipline became a mania; *™* есе 
he walked about beating idlers and loungers with his 
own lmnds; he treated his own family with the greatest 
tyranny, throwing dishes at his daughters when at dinner, 
and flogging his son and heir without mercy on the 
slightest provocation. His most characteristic mania was 
a craving for tall guardsmen. Ву ће most unscrupulous 


-means he cokéeted together from all parts of Europe tall 


mèn, and formed them into a regiment called the Pots- 
dam Guards, which he, himself drilled with the greatest 
punctilio every day” But though Frederick William 
was personally gnamiable, thofigh he interfered un- 
justifiably With the souls.and infelleets of his people, yet 
he made his nation a nation of workers with an assured 


© 
1 Хо бегїпап Prince could of his own free-wilf change his title, much less assume: 
a higher one, without the assent of the emperor. 
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future before them, апё on his death’ in 1740 he left^ 
his son a well-crganized estate, a well- 

io duenginen ^4 filled treasury, and a splendid army“ _ 

"Pr of eighty thousand.men. His drudgery — * 

had nade théyexpansion of Prussia immediately pos- 

sible, axi his son, Frederick II, or the Great, made: Wl 

full use of the materials which were ready to E: Ha! | 


ds - 
hand. ue Nu 
А Frederick II as king was а complete change from (у b 


Frederick the crown-pi'nce.. Addicted to music, philo- E. 
sophy, and literature, he had led as easy | 
- Erde Great, and Epicurean a life as his father had 
_ 1740-86. . 


, permitted, but on mounting ће throne he 
showed himself to possess, besides the Hte rary bent, & 
quite unsuspected talent for war and administration, 
united to an industry almost unique in the history of 

. kings. : xi. 

His first acts by their wisdom and diberality mele. a 
most favourable impression upon the country. “Че dis- 
Excellence of his banded the Potsdam giants, whose use “~ 
anitial'decrees: — had not been proportioned to their Size; ` 
he relaxed the censorship of the press, abolished the { 
use of torture, and proclaimed complete toleration for 
all religions. But little time, however, was given him * | 
to effect reforms, for the death of the Emperor Charles € 
VI five months after ^Frederick's accession suddenly ^ * 
turned his attention to foreign politics, and afforded- ~ * 
precious opportunity of territorial expansion. Charles, 
who left no son, had spent the greater part of his reign 
in trying to extract from the various European powers 
a recognition of the righ| of his daughtw Maria Theresa 

to succeed, ^im їп all his hereditary do- 
Accession of с р 5 DR 3 р 
Мана Theresa, minions, this recognition being entitled the 
Pragmatic Sanction. “After much labour 
and endless negotiations to which Carlyle aptly. gives 


ag 
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the name “the "Kaisers Shadow Hunt”, all the more 
important princes promised acquiescence, тһе Pragmatic 
Frederick ‘William of Prussia amongst 8210002. 

them. But of late years a-cloud had come between the 
‘courts of Vienna and the Berlin, and the HohenzcHerns 
had a real grievance against Charles in connection with 


certain right of» succession to the duchies of Jiilich and 


Berg. Frederick William had regarded 

himself and heirs as haying the first даһа Eo Julen and 
L 2 м i ao os : Berg. 

to succession ‘in these duchies inthe likely 

évent of the reigning family becoming extinct, and 
Charles in return for acquiescence in the Pragmatic 
Sanction had recognized the justice of these" claims. 
But afterwarde, having ceased to care about conciliating 
Frederick William, he had employed his privilege as 
emperor to alienate these rights. Now Frederick II 
on the death"of Charles had an excellent opportunity 
of pressing thesevclaims, but he chose instead to prefer 
against» Maria Theresa an old claim which his ancestors 
had had to the greater portion of Silesia. Frederick lays 
Silesia would round off the Prussian terri- eim to ERES 
tories far more neatly than Jülich and Berg, and 16 
saemed probable that the helpless young queen would 


immediately yield to his demands. The claim in itself 


was not worth much, for lapse of time had weakened 
whatever validi5y-it had once possessed. No one seemed 


' more conscieus of this weakness than Frederick himself, 


for, having stated his claim, he marched jnyasion of 

his army into Silesia, without awaiting, Silesia, Doo 1780, 
the answer of the сееп. Where reason was unsound, 
armed force might, he thought frighten her into sub- 
mission. , Whateyer we may) 92y about Frederick's 
morality in reviving these claims at such a moment, it 
cannot be donbted that by drawing the sword in the 
midst of diplomacy he commited a grave breach of 


cy 
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international morality. he stütesmen of the time, how- 
ever, were markedly deficient in-honest political dealing, 
so that Frederick’s action simply stands as a piominent ~ 
instance of eighteenth-century unscrupulousness, 
Brt at leasi,it was completely successful. In a few = 
months xis troops overran Silesia, and when at last, in 
Battle of mou- the spring of 1741, an Austrian army ad 
ive 1741 vanced to meet him, it was defeated at Ae 
Mollwitz by the steady persistence of the Prussian in- 
fantry.? Mollwitz was ihe signal for a general explosion 
throughout Europe. France and Bavaria 
a eoori АБ resolved not to let pass the opportunity 
eet of robbing the hated House af Hapsburg, 
while Enfland, as of old, sided with Asastria’ against 
France. The coalition against Maria Theresa was gradu- 
ally swollen by the addition of Spain, Saxony, and Sar- 
dinia, and fighting went on in Germany, Flanders, and 
Italy for, the course of seven years, "һе whole wer is 
Silesian War called the Austrian Succession War-whilst 
Eran Be Frederick's share in it is usually spoken | 
Wari 1740-48; of separately as the first and second 
Silesian wars. The vast extent of the explosion fixes | 
a heavy weight of responsibility on Frederick, for in | 
the language of Macaulay, “in order that she might 


rob a neighbour whom he had promised to defend M 
black men fought each cther on the coast:of Coromandel, XN 
Frederick's and red men scalped each. other by the ~ « 
responsibility. Z 


great lakes of North America”. In other 
words, France and England, finding themselves ranged 


1A breach of international morality or etiquette according t5 the ideas of most 
civilized times, but perhaps hardly 4 breach of eighteenthyentury morality, as the 
dealings of statesman in that age weré\peculiarly Machiavellian, t 

2The Prussian cavalry had been ro'|ted, and Frederick, thinking tk» battle irre- 
trievably lost, had fled from the field, but the successful resistance of the infantry 
Sayed the day, ‘The persistent discipline enforced by Frederick William was at last 
Plainly justified. = © ; s 

3 His father at least had acquiesced gp the Pragmatic Sanction,'and Fredérick was 
really bound by his father's act. 
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e on opposite sidés, fought another round of the centuty- 
long duel for colonial and maritime supremacy in the 
Eas and West. 

In June, 1741, Frederick formally allied himself with 
France, Bavaria, and Saxony, but the opezations of these 
powers were so successful that he, always 
jealous of Frengh interference in Germany, Hs eh of faith, 
made a secret treaty with Maria Theresa ре» зан 
(at Klein-Schnellendorf) in October of the same year. 
By this treaty Lower Silesia with the important fortress | 
of Neisse was placed in his hands; ніз шга preach of 
hitherto he had only had firm hold of fh, Bede 
Upper Silesia. Having thus gained his Мо» ge% 1741, 
object, Re thoyght it wise sto re-enter the Coalition, 
especially as information about the secret treaty had 
leaked out. Unjustly charging Maria Theresa with 
having ‘given: this information to the world, he treated 
her as he had lafely treated the allies, and within two 
months of the treaty once more launched his armies upon 
the empress-queen. 

The next and fourth period of the war lasted five 
months. After gaining the victory of Chotusitz (May, 
4742) Frederick sought peace, and at 
last, by the Treaty of Berlin, he ob- dads Biret Silesian 
tained through English mediation the EN A 
bona fide cession of Silesia. o He only sought the 
peaceful eńjuyment Of his spoils, and had no wish to 
help forward the aggrandizement of France, so that his 
withdrawal froni the war can be fully justified in the 
interests of Prussiacand of Germany. 

For two years he remaire neutral, ready at any 
instant to ‘strike should the kalance on |. neutral, 
either side inclinétoo low. In the summer July, 1742—Aug. 
of 1744 his safety seemed again threat- 


ened by Austrian triumphs, for the armies of the 
(2146) m 
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empress-queen had overran Babaria, and had subjected 
the French to = disastrous mid-winter 
sucess in aras ^ retreat from Bohemia, while “English 
desan Wan, Besins troops had won a great victory over 
DME CCS * the French at Dettingen, in Germany 
(1743). ~ à 
Frederick’s fourth change of front was, however, of 
no immediate service to Jim. Caught amongst the 
mountains of Bohemia, he: received a severe 
Battles of Sobr esson in the att of war at the hands of 
frloberg, 1745: ‘Marshal Traun. Escaping theneg: with 
difficulty, he was pursued into Silesia by the Austrians, 
but the tvo victories of Hohenfrieberg and Sohr in the 
year 1745 "brought matters Gown to ther 94 level again. 
Frederick’s grip on Silesia was tight, and Maria mm 
recognizing this indisputeble faet;. gave way to the repre- 
Treaty of Dres- Sentations of English statesmen, ed once 
Siea weet’ more made peace with Freder: im "c 
Dec: 1745. Peace of Dresden, which E n 
Silesian War, gave Frederick all he wanted, bul sm 
turn for the full sovereignty over Silesia he guaranteed 
all Maria Theresa’s dominions and acknowledged her 
husband Francis to be Emperor. 
The other powers continued fighting until-1748, but ~ 
as it is our purpose to treat specially of Frederick ne, 
the grow:h of Prussia, tne Шушы ИИ 
iko ДЕ а war mav be dismissed in a few sentenecz. 
Buccession War. Te had become moré and more a dob 
duel, first between France and Austria in Europe, second 
between France and England in the ecologies. Holland 
and Sardinia had early i the war rangsd themselves on 
the side of Austria, while Bavaria made peace in 1745, 
Character or SO that France and Spain-were left fighting 
the struggle: against four powers. “he natural results of 
such a struggle followea: (1) France was successful in 
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® the Netherlands, wheré she@kept vast armies under 
Marshal Saxe, one of the greatest generals of the age; 
(2) Austria and Sardinia were successful in Italy; (3) 
England was successful at sea and in the eglonies! At 
last in 1748 peace was made on the prii- розсә 77 Aix-la- 
ciple of the status quo. The conquests on GGG, WES 
both sides hadéso nearly equalled each other that with 
few exceptions? a restitution of conquests seemed the 


course which best promised a continued peace. And yet 


to our eyes it is clear that, a trice was all | 

: SS Most conquests 
which could be expected at this time. For of both sides 

H H restored. 

Austria, having well escaped from the 
direst: peril; realized her vast strength and са never 
rest until sbz*had reeonqifezed Silesia. On the other 
hand, France had constantly shown herself unable to 
refrain from pursuing“ a double policy of gut peace could 
ambition, a policy of European conquest mob Testi onE 
and-of colonial expansion, which remained a continual 
daflgem to the peace of Europe. In the midst of this 
century of war and rumours of war a breathing space of 
nearly ten years came as a great boon to the whole civi- 
lized world, and whilst these years are passing let us 


fake note of Frederick the king and the administrator, 


seeing how and with what will he worked in the arts of 
peace. ,* : 
There were “two sides to Frederick’s character. А 
= musician, а poctaster, a litterateur-he passed his evenings 
in the literary converse of a few choice friends, rreaerick's 
but his days he dedicated to unremitting {ой WOE Nae 
Following in: the f6otsteps of his father, he strove to 
place his kingdowh in the forefront of European nations, 
J 1 With the COSE India, where, under the brilliant administration of 
Dupleix, the prestige of the French arms remained superior to that of the English. 
Madras even had been capture in 1746. 


a Exceptions: (1) ‘Acquisition of Silesia by J russia ; (2) various small acquisitions 
in Italy by the King of Sardinia and Don Philip, second son of the King of Spain. 
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and this he accomplishes: by {Ше double agency of adq- о 
His reforms Ministration and wars By sheer hard work 
in Prussia. he perfected administration, doubled plos- 
perity, and effected extraordinary economies, while he 
brought the military organization to`a pitch of excellence 
not dreaint of by his brother kings. By these means, 
added to his own genius as a captain, Prussia was able 
to stand alone against a host of enemies, to bear the 
strain of a terrible war, and to,recover from her losses 
with comparative rapidity and ease. 

Notice more in detail some of the achievements of his 
administration. He carried the numbers of his army to 
Particulars б) 160,000 men, a number so extraordinary for 
these reforms: the size of thc “опту that-eyery seventh 
able-bodied man was a soldier. He surpassed his father. 
in the enthusiasm with which ho drained marshes, en-, 
couraged pbuilding and agriculture, planted new indus-. 
tries, stimulated every kind of useful Jabour. He- gon- 
trived that his subjects should enjoy a fair and spetdy 
execution of justice, abolished torture, and laid the foun- 
dation of a new code. He permitted considerable liberty 
BO political and religious thought, conciliating the Silesian 
Catholies by his toleration, and weleoming in his dc- 
minions the Jesuits, who had been hounded ous of every 
Roman Catholic country. : 

Not only did he inaugurate reforms of such variety 


and scope, but he personally superintended every branch 


Frederick asan Of ordinary administration. Rising at 
administrator. three in summer and four in winter, he 
waded through a sea of correspondenge whilst the 
world was still asleep, aad he personalty dealt with the 
minutest departmental. matters. Other kings, such as 
Philip II of Spain and Louis XIV of France, have been 
their own prime ministers, but in tlie words of Macaulay 
“Frederick was his own sole minister”. The habit of 
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e distrust grew upon him with years, he developed а 

gigantic capacity for» meddling, and a 
° Т А к 

meddleSome man of less acute intelligence tendancy tout a 
and power of work would have wrecked the poer 
state. As it was, hé often courted failure by ove--inter- 
ference with matters where an expert knowledge was 
required; but «this is a simple vice to set beside such 
great achievements. It was only after he was dead that 
the evil of such methods became apparent: for intense 
centralization creates an atmosphere of mechanical sub- 
ordination in which statesmanship cannot grow and 
thrive, and inevitably the weak monarch follows who 
for lack of statesmen meets with disaster. 4 he state 
whose pcliti-s? energies a€edistributed has usually the 
robuster life. 

While Frederick was thve intensely occupied with 
government, the international politics of Europe were 
un@sygoing a great change. An impor- 

ART > д ange in the 
tafit shifting of alliances was taking place. system of 

NA Е А ances, 1748-56. 
Maria Theresa, animated by an undying 
hatred of Frederick, was finding in France the most 
willing coadjutor in revenge, while England, whose 
Griendship with Austria had long been cooling, was pre- 
pared toeseek the alliance of Prussia in anticipation of 
the next European war. These changes were gradual, 
but they brought about a systein far more 
‹ Е Reasons why 
- дайа] and reasonable than the lest. Eng- France allied 
> с : е: hergelt with 
land had little wish to serve Austria in a Austria against 
е E -,, Frederick, 1756. 
long war of revenge, while France with 


- her longing for intetference in Germany felt that success 


might the more likely attend h>r efforts if she joined in 
crushing һе upstart Prussia, shan if she neglected the 
lessons of the last war by again attempting the dismem- 
berment of the Austrian domir?ons. Besides, Louis XV 
‘and his all-powerful mistress, La Pompadour, stung by 
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thé satirical lampoons of the (oet king, found a link, 
with the empress-queen in the hatred 
they all bore him. A- fornfal vallitnee 
was therefore arranged between, Austria i | 


{рүн ae 
England, 1756. 
and France, Det Frederick, discovering the rapproche- 
ment, hüd already in the beginning of 1756, by the 
Treaty of Westminster, closed with the offer of England's 
friendship. "Thus France and England as 1 

So France ani E В 

land were usual found themselves on opposite sides, 
COL MN] indeed«fighting had been*going on in 
America between the colonists of the two powers since 
1750. England was the natural foe of France in the 
eighteerit century, so that Louis and his ministers would —— 
have been well advised had “they altogethor kept out of — 
the European entanglement and devoted their whole ~ 
strength to the colonial struggle, both in ^o thin oe 
India. As it was, by attempting to d ] “Ss abo 3 
once, they failed in both. zT 


Seven Years’ eXtended over an eyen wid 
War, 1766-63. 


? 


and the Empire, while in addition the Spanish king, 
Charles, in 1761 brought his country to the assistance 
Wide area of Of his cousin the King of Frances Frederici- 
thoiwar: was literally surrounded by enemies, arid 
England, his only ally, was too occupied with the colonial 
war to be of any considerable help»to him in Germany, 
though she did indeed keep up a small отту in Hanover, 
and paid Frederick an annual subsidy of nearly £700,0002 
But the Prussian king was his own best ally, and his 


2 
ì But this was not definitely ai anged until 1758, after Pitt's accession to 
power, 
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о great mind rose‘Superiowto thgemost overwhelming difi- 
culties. Never did hesseem so truly great as in the 
midst of the most appalling misfortunes. 

The first year’s campaign was satisfactor, y to Prussia. 
Frederick, hearing fof the danger he was in, overran 
Saxony in Autust, 1756, took Dresden, and Camp: 
there secured g, bundle of state papers amply 9 2756 
proving that he was the victim of a vast conspiracy. « 
Defeating an Austrian army of relief at Frederic eee 
the battle of Lobowitz, Frederick de- Saxony from. 
tached Saxony from the Coalition; for 
the royal family fled to Poland! and the army of the 
electorate capitulated. Henceforth he treatgd° Saxony 
as a part of, hie own domirseus, levying contributions of 
men and money during the remainder of the war. 

The year 1757 was bound to be a decisive one for 
Frederick, as'his enemies were preparing to pour 430,000 
menänto the field against him. But Russia and campaign 
Sweden would take some time to move, and 9 1157. 
France was sending her armies to meet the Duke of 
Cumberland, who commanded a mixed British and 
German army in Hanover. Frederick, therefore, was 
bree to deal with Austria alone, and he felt that a vigor- 
ous stroke at the beginning might hold her back. 
Marching straight into Boe iN he attacked Battle of 
a large “Austrian force outside Prague and Erase May 

> Festes itin, one of the bloodiest “Wattles of the war. 
He then began the Siege of "Prague, and advanced with 
the greater portion of his army to meet a second Austrian 
force under MarshalDaun. That cautious general, siege of 
however, excelled in defensive *varfare, End Fred- Prague. 
erick huxfed his gallant Prussians in vain against an 
almost ONER potion at Kolin, losing 13,000 men 


1 Augustus, Electr of ess was also King of Poland. The crown of Poland was 
elective. 
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before he gave up the conest. ‘Che precarious condition 
Battle or ОЁ Prussia at this moment can scarcely be 
Kom Gune). exaggerated. Frederick was forced to mhise 
the siege of Prague, and hurry as best he could out of 
Frederitisin a pre. Bohemia. The defeat it Kolin was shortly 
carious сое Доп. followed by the defeat of the incom- 
petent Duke of Cumberland; and a capi;ulation signed 
“by that general set free all the French armies to attack 
Frederick. The enemies were ‘now advancing on, all 
sides, and Frederick had &ts of depression so'intense that: 
he seriously contemplated suicide. But, beaten down 
by despair though he was, he would not abandon the 
struggle, ind the greatness of the man, his marvellous 
activity and boldness, shore" out all the^r'ecarer in the 
midst of gloom. “At the beginning of November the 
Frederick's net seemed to have closed completely round 
Met him. The Russians were in the field, and 
CHOOT Шс spreading devastation through his 
eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the Auscriahs. 
A great French army was advancing from the west under 
the command of Marshal Soubise. Berlin itself had been 
taken and plundered by the Croatians. Such was the 
situation from which Е rederick extricated himself, with 
dazzling glory, in the short space of thirty days"? 

It was Frederick's object to attack the army of 
Soubise? in Thuringia “before a second Frencl army, 
Marches to at. Which ‚was mustered under D'Estrées, 
fackPrencharmy could come to its aid. Marching west 
in Thuringia, S à A 

with great speed, Frederick crossed the 
Saale at Leipzig, and on Novembit 4th took up his 
2 1 


1The Royal Butcher of Culloden feme He was defeated at Hastenbec x, and signed 
the convention of Closter-Seven, by which he promised i 


2 From Macaulay's Essay on Frederick the Great, 3 E 
380ubise commanded an army of 60,090 men, Most of them were French. but there 
Were also a number of. imperial troops, heterogeneous and ill-disciplined. 
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ə position at Ros$bach, gest ое where Soubise's 
army lay. Rossbach les in a “dull circular lump of 
couhtry six or eight miles in diameter, Battle of Ross- 
washed,on south and east by the Saale, lile bach, Nov. bth. 

a big saucer”. "TEere are two low hills to the ^as of 
Rossbach, the Tamas Hill and the Polzen Hill: tney both 
played an important part in the battle.’ peatures of 
Soubise and his comrades, hearing of Fred- *he ground. 
eriek's whereabouts, marched out to meet him in the 
early mornittg of November 5th; Greatly underrating the 
strength of him whom they mockingly called “the little 
Marquis of Brandenburg”, they thought to easily march 
round him,.and take hima in front, flank, and rear at once. 

They mirched-slowly and Kelly, exultant at the prospect 
of the coming victory. Meanwhile Frederick, his army 
screened by the undulating nature of the country, waited 
until their objective was made plain to him. Having 
detected it, he ate2.30 ordered his men pmsstane intercept 
to®maach eastwards, and intercept the 90126 movement 
enemies’ movement by taking them in take them in the flank. 
flank, Seidlitz, a dashing cavalry officer, made for the 
Polzen Hill with 4000 horse, there to form the left flank 
of the new Prussian position. Soubise, supposing the 
Prussians to be fleeing towards the river, hurried up 7000 
cayalry £o climb the Polzen Hill and cut off their flight. 
But Seidlitz was-just in time. “He reached the top from 


*. ene side d9 the French were climbing it on the other. 


Forming his men, he plunged down upon the unwary 
French, and tumbled them from the field in half an hour, 
retiring then. to tlf? hollow of Tageswerben to await 
developments. Frederick mea: iwhile with the infantr: y 
and guns;had reached the Janus slope. Emerging on the 

1Sce map in Carlyle's ZJederick the Great, end of Book xviii, This battle we give 
an account of in detail, as Come acquaintance should be made with Frederick's 
methods of warfar, and Rossbach, besides buing perhaps his most famous victory, 
was a battle very typical of his tactics at their best. 
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sumit, he took Soubise% maintarmy in the flank, gave + 
it no time to form, but played dreadful havoe with big 
guns.and his terrible Prussian musketry. Once: in ton- 
fusion there was no way out of it, for “with regiments 
© jammed in thisvastonishing way, and: got collectively into 
the lions throat, what can be done? Steady, rigid as 
iron clockwork, the Prussian line strides heh 


forty paces distance delivers its first shock of lightning, | 
bursts into platoon fire, and so cpntinues, steady, at the É 
The French driven tate of fiye shots a minute — hard to D 
nun confusion by endure by poor masses all in a coil. | 
of Frussian line. Things began to waver very soon, French ў 
reeling bak from the Prussian fire, Reich’s! troops rock- | 
ing very uneasily, torn by sach artillery; eghen vo crown | 
the matter, Seidlitz seeing all things rock to the due i 
extent, bursts out of Tageswerber. Hollow, terribly com- , 
pact and furious, upon the rear of them. Which sets all 
things into inextricable tumble; and the, battle is beeome 
Cavalry com- а rout and a riding into ruin, по рафо 
piste бй any more. Lasted twenty-five minutes, 
this second act of it, or till half-past four, after which | 
nights curtain rapidly descending cover, the remain- | 
der."? no 

Soubise lost about 8000 in killed, wounded, and | 
prisoners, and seventy cannon, whilst the Prussian loss 0 
The losses on in killed and. wounded barely exceeded 500. 
both sides. The armies had been about тед to one in . ^ 
size, and Napoleon in his criticisms of the battle. may 
well have been astonished that so small a force had 
gained such a victory over so vastta multitude. 

Having for this season at least rid himself of the 
French and Imperial armies, Frederick turned his atten- 
tion towards the east. ‘A vast Austrian army held 


em 


1ге. the troops of the Zmpire. J 
2Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, Book xviii, chapter viii, 
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о Silesia; during SFrederigk's absence Breslau had fallen, 
and his generals had been defeated. 
& d . Е Frederick marches 
. Buifagain lis generalship prevailed over to meet the Aus- 
the superior numbers of his foes. On _ 

ə. December 5th he £ütacked and beat tb$ Austrians at 
Leuthen, exactly a month after the victory ваше of Leu- 
of Rossbach. Want of space will prevent a hen eo ОШ 
full study of this important battle, but its main features 

| may be briefly outlined’ 

On the evening of December 3rd, Frederick addressed 

| at Parchwitz a stirring appeal to his captains, the words 
of which have been recorded. Having en- &. ip 
larged on the implicit trust he reposed upon grsech before 

his men,*he says: “ The houzds at hand... . 1 

T should think I had done nothing if I left the Austrians 

in possession of Silesia. Let me apprise you, then, I 

intend, in spite of the rules of art, to attack Prince 

Karl’s army, which is nearly thrice our "strength, 

owiereyer I find it. The question is not of his num- 

bers, or the strength of his position: all this by courage, 
by the skill of our methods, we will try to make good, 

This step I must risk, or everything is lost. We must 

* heat the enemy, or perish all of us before his batteries. 
So I read the case; so I will act in it. . . . I depend on 
your help, then, and on victory as sure. The cavalry 
regiment that does not on the-instant, on order given, 
© dash full piunge into the enemy, I will directly after the 
battle unhorse, and ‘make it a garrison regiment. The 
infantry battalion which, meet with what it may, shows 
the least sign of lesitating, loses its colours and its 
sabres, and 1 cut the trimmings from its uniform. 

Now, goodnight, gentlemen; shortly we have either 

beaten the enemy, or we nevet see one another again.”* 

| On December 4 Frederick marched eastwards towards 


10f. Carlyle, Book xviii, chapter ix, 
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the enemy's camp, but Prince @harles, scorning to hold, 
The Austrian & Strong position against so inferior an army, 
Position.’ came out to fight in the open. "The Jus- , 
trians drew themselves up in a five-mile line right across 
the read from Neumarck to Breslau, tear Leuthen village. 
They mide redoubts, secured the neighbouring villages, 
and fortified the woods, but like Soubise at Rossbach, | 
they made the mistake of insufficient scouting. What 
outposts they had were capturàd by Frederick, so that 
he was able to keep them ignorant of his movements 
Frederick attacks 2nd suddenly appear in an unexpected 
quot jefand — quarter. Тһе idea of the battle was 
шыт contu, identically that of Rossbach, only here, 
the enemy received the a&tack at the halt instead of 
on the move; in other words, the Austrians were not 


taken at quite such a disadvantege as the French had ~ ы 


been at Rossbach, Secretly and rapidly ‘marching his 
men in two columns, Frederick caught the Austrians 
on the left wing. Attacking this wing with, over- 
whelming Strength, he pushed it back upon the main 
Progress of body, gradually rolling the whole force north, 
the tent. thwarting every effort to re-form. The Aus- 
trians doggedly defended every inch of ground, the 
conflict being especially desperate around, Leuthen 
churchyard. A rash moyement of the Austrian cavalry 
on the right uncovered their flank, ard then it was 


all over with their hopes. Left flank’ pressed up into, ' 


the centre, centre utterly tumbled about, right, flank 
rned, what could they do? One more short stand 
turned, 1 
Losses of the there was at Saara, andethen a general rush 
Austrians. for Breslau.. The battle had.lasted three 
hours; the Austrian dee was thirty thousand men, 
twenty-one thousand of’ them prisogers, but in such 
9 ino russians also losteseverely. Napoleon 
stiff fighting the Prussiaps a à ly. Nap 
1 See map in Carlyle, end of Book xviii. 
©, 
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о calls this battle? Frederigk's masterpiece. “ Of itselfeit - 
would entitle him to a place in the first wapoleon's criti- 
rant among generals." He had done with cism of the battle. 
complete success what was so often the outstanding feature 
of Napoleon's victories, “ secretly to concentrate al! your 
strength upon the enemy’s weakest point, and shatter it”. 

Leuthen reconquered Silesia from the Austrians, and 
left Frederick in the same position as at the beginning 
of the year. In the folljwing year the Russians gyents of 
began to take a more active part in the war, 1799 
but “Frederick defeated them at Zorndorf, after a des- 
perate ten hours fight. Within nine 
months he;had beaten each of his foes тве drm 
in turn,?bu& this run of saecess was Tb cec Cree 
lowed by a series of reverses, which all but overwhelmed 
Frederick and his country. , 

After Zornüorf he tried to get past Daun in Saxony 
in order to reliave the besieged fortress of ‘Neisse in 
Sibsia, But for once the cautious Aus- 

: ., Frederick sur- 
trian showed himself capable of rapid rounded at Hoch- 

ees kirch (October). 
movement, and barred Frederick’s way 
at Hochkirch. Frederick, in reckless contempt for his 
hitherto incapable adversary, allowed himself to be sur- 
rounded, and suffered what to any other man would 
have been an irremediable defeat. But, gut rapidly reme- 
rallying his army round him, he by a les this eater 

a rapid латй» into Silesia prevented, Daun from snatching 
the fruits of his vietory. Having relieved Neisse, he 
returned by forced marches into Saxony just in time to 
save the capital from surrendering to the Austrians. 

This ended tle operations of the year, and in the 
following.yfear a new phase of the war began. Frederick 
had hitherto trusted to keep'off his enemies Operations 
by bold offensive strokes; һе по let them 921159: 
take the initiitive. Daun sent a small army to join the 
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Russians in Brandenburé and ‘Frederick, failing to at- 
Enemies take tack the Russians before the Junction, lost 
the initiative. the terrible battle of Kunersdorf. Herë he 
very narrow: escaped capture, and was hurried from 
the field, meditating self-destruction’ But despair only 

: lasted for a moment, and mutual recri- 
Denton oh аш minations prevented any successfu 
ЧЫ operation between his enemies, Neith 
did the Russians advance upon Ferlin, the road to which 
was lying open before: them, nor did Daun use. his 

superiority of numbers to seize Saxony. 

бау Tor m Defeats, however, sustained by two of 
though the allies 


fail to use t sir Frederick’s generals 
opportunities, 5 


brought à gloomy 
end to this year's campáis—, and it was 
only Brunswick’s1 vietory of Minden, and the glorious 
Suecesses of Wolfe in Canada, which shed à ray of light 
upon the darkness, t 


In the fifth year Frederick regained his luck; E two 
victories and the most; brilliant marching he stiil 1; t 
his foes at bay. Landohn, Maria Theresa’s most 
enterprising general, was in Silesia, and Daun in 
Saxony. Marching from Saxony to Silesia, and back to 
Saxony, Frederick wearied out Daun without fighting: 


5 an engagement. Then returning to Silesia 
Brillian: ti B : 3 
aging by —100 miles in five days, over fiye rivers, 
ede! B 
hrough woods, and along at 


rocious roads— 
he caught and defeated Landohn alone at Leignitz, after 


which he returned to Saxony and beat Daun at Tosgau. 


These marches X х 
Battles of Teig- exceeded all calculation or 


д апа Тогвац example, and the иззат» vith 
шіл and Torg ple, and Austriaiss saw w 


amazement Frederick’s бце ‘army doing 


the work of three. én, Spite of this year's success, 


n"nanding an Anglo-German army in Hanover, 


striking successes against the French ii Western Germany: 
ie. 
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Frederick could fiot bearup myth longer. His country 
was fast becoming a mere desert; its resourees were 
exhatisted by the requisitions of its unyielding king and 
the ravages of the Sw edes and Russians. ©, 

The sixth campaign passed without г any decisive hattle, 
byt Sehweidnitz'and half Silesia were lost to Fr ederick, 
and the net seemed closing round him. Sn 

[ы ев 

То ааа to the gloom, | Pitt's glorious increase, but 

Russians Rees to 
ministry in England fol, and with the Б 

Frederiek (1762), 
accession of № pacific Tory goyernment 
the Anglo- Prussian alliance came to an end. This mis- 
f ortune, however, was shortly balanced by the death of 
the Czarina. Elizabeth, whose successor, Petes, à wor- 
shipper of Feederick, made®peace with him, and even 
lent him an army to use against the Austrians: Peter, 
indeed, reigned only oras months, but this was long 
enough to give Frederick again the upper hand, and 
CASN e Peter'sesuecessor, had the wisdom to СБ 
Ето re-entering the fruitless coalition. 

Meanwhile the peace proposals, which had been mooted 
every year since 1759, were fast becoming more real. 
Spain, which in alliance with France fed 

Peace of Paris, 
entered the war in 1761, rapidly sustained 1763. England, 
i 1 E: France, Spain.) 
such colowial losses! by the attacks of 
British fleets that King Charles was eager to extricate 
himself from tne net he had'so recklessly entered. 
France, too, having lost Canada and much of India, 
accede? to the proposals of the English ministry for 
еасе, È Patis settled the 
peace. The Treaty of ris se eene 
affairs of three natfons2 and Maria berg between Prussia 
and Austria, 1763.. 
Theresa, being lett alone, soon made 
peace withal vederjek on the condition of the status quo. 


1 E.g. Cuba and the Philippines. 

2The terms were favourable 09 England, for although she restored several con- 
quests to France and Spain, she acquired accessions of territory in India, Africa, the 
West Indies, and North America, 
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What she had failed te do wifh the kelp of two great 
powers, she could not hope to accomplish by herself. 
* The-king (of Prussia) ceded nothing. ‘The whole! con- 
, tinent in arms had proved unable to tear Silesia from 
that iron grasp." Y е: 
ты үа home to repair & ruined Prussia, 
to heal ravages almost as terrible as those эша 4 
j anied the thirty years’ religious w FW 
heating Work sg In the Vivid words of Macaulay - 
шга we learn that “the fields lay uncultiyated. 
The very seed corn had been devoured in the madness of 
hunger.- Famine and contagious maladies produced by 
famine "had Swept away the herds and fiocks; and there 
Was reason to fear that m “great pestilence ainong the 
human race was likely to follow in the train of that 
tremendous war. Near fifteen thousand houses had been 
burned to the ground. The population of the kingdom 
had in seven years decreased to the frightful extent of 
ten per cent, A sixth of the males capable of bearing 
arms had actually perished in the field of battle. In 
some districts no labourers, except women, were seen in 
the fields at harvest-time, Tn others, the traveller passed 
shuddering through a succession of silent Villages, in 
which not a single inhabitant remained. "The currency. 
had been debased; the authority of law 


ys and magistrates 
had been suspended; the whole social system was de- 
ranged"! Here was w 


ork enough to оуег уһе any 
man, but Frederick w. 


as equal to the task. Tike a 
careful estate agent, he laboured ceaselessly to repair the 
war's ravages, husbanding and economizing at every 

turn, distributing relief where it Was most sorely needed, 
encouraging all efforts at draining and building, improv- 
. ing agriculture, founding industries which were intended 
to make the country .vermanentiy rich. These last 


bi 
101. Macaulay's Essay on Frederick the Great. 
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twenty-four years of Frederick's reign, the years of 
reconstruction and reform, were the years during which 
his best work was done, and wrapped up thorgh-he jas 
in the administration of the state, he yeu continued to 
take that parv in foreign politics -vhich his successes 
entitled him to. - h 
Maria Theresa and her son Joseph IT! were always 
the enemy to be guarded against, and on two Occasions 
0 during this “peril Frederick had diffi- 

Further quarrels ^ : : E 
with Ausiria. culties with Austria. In 1778 and in 
1785 Joseph attempted to gain Bavar 
the Low Countries, but the possessior 


б. have made Austria too pcweriul in Ger- 
1) The Вауа ап 


77899108 Wan many, so Frederick refused to tolzrate the 
1778-79. 


proposal On the first occasion he went 
ia, but before any decisive action was 
arranged the matter amic- 
Qa The Fürsten- ably. On the second Occasion Joseph's 
repetition of the obnoxious proposal was 

met by a league of German princes (the Fürstenbund), 
got together by the resolute Frederick, and Joseph, 
checkmated once again, abandoned his cherished plan 
during the lifetime of his dangerous antagonist. The 
The dst Partition only other important event in the last 

1772. 


paolan phase of Frederick’s life was the first 
partition of Poland, which he was instr 


umental in bring- 
ing about. 


By arranging a partition ‘of half Poland 
sia, he prevented that 
lowed up by 
affair was most dexterously conduct 

lJoseph II was a monarch of рте Teforming zeal, Brt hi; 


of judgment: frustrated almost all his еїогіз. He too often 
before the first”, 
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ө. [-] 
the result, graated that the 1955 of Polish independénee 
A “was inevitable, not only bécante a material benefit to 
Pwgissia, but prevented Russia from menaeing the balance 
ee of power by in undue acquisition of territory in Europe. 
o In the year 1786 Frederick died, worn out by the 
| excessive labours of a long and arduous life. He had 
"raised Prussia to the rank of one of the great Frederick's 
powers, and ‘he had laid his foundations so death, 1786. 
deep that his work ws never completely undone, even 
by Napoleon. It was n no small degree due to Frederick: 
"that within a century of Ifis death Prussia was 
Conclusion. 
able to grasp at the supremacy of Germany, 
and that the Prussian king, William I, was.cnabled to 
becomechead of a new andgpowerful German Empire. 
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The government of France had in the eighteenth 
century been so bad, taxation to fill a ruined treasury 
had become so severe, and the condition of 
he peasantry was felt to be so intolerable, 23% gienoh 
that in, 1789 there broke out in Paris а 819° aims. 
TN revolution, which aimed (1) at improving the condition 
of the pecple by the’ abolition of oppressive class privi- 
leges:.(2) at making the government more 
capable and бге equitable by giving the 
people some share ёп it through a parliament; During. 
the first three ysars of the Revolution many changes in 
this direction were made, some good, some bad, some 
satisfactorily módgrate, others too excessively pise otis 
Sweeping. As timecwent on, the extreme re- Jacobins. 
volutionaries? commonly called the Jacobins, or the 


E 


Begins 1789. 
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Mountain,’ obtained a préponderating influence in the 
state, and then was seen what rabid zeal, untempered by 
wisdom and discipline, could accomplish. The Jacobihs 
The Convention, "ere not contented with the settlement of 
"ШУА 1789-91, and they sig alized their rise 
to power in 1792 by establishing the Convention, an 
assembly which soon entrusted its power to a committee 
of irresponsible enthusiasts, the Committee of Public 
Safety. No sooner had the Jacol^ns usurped all power 
Beginning of the. than they inaugurated a reign of terror 
Terror, Sept. 1792. more fearful than the proscriptions of 
Marius or Sulla? They threatened and imprisoned the 
king, abolished monarchy, and put to déath all those 
who by class, intellect, or fce'ing were assoriatéd with 
royalty and the old régime. In these massacres neither 
women, children, nor the aged were spared. 

The dangerous influence of the Revolutión had been 
for some бше very apparent to the old monarchies of 
Pe нол ог Europe, who sympathized deeply wita 
powers against Louis, and who dreaded lest the unwel- 

; come flood should pour over the French 


borders and submerge their countries. So a coalition of 


powers was organized to reinstate the French king and, 


to curb the insolence of the democrats. The great war 
began in June, 1792, three months before the Terror, 
and it continued with ‘slight interruptions until Waterloo, 


twenty-three years later. Events contributed more- 


and more to justify this coalition.” The ' Теггорҳеоћ- 

Aggressive policy tinued to shock Europe With its horrors. 

he Convention. The Jacobins cause? still further pro- 

vocation by carrying their views of equality; liberty, 

fraternity beyond the аана of France. реу sup- 
o 


1 This name arose from the high posi ign of the seats*bn which the Jacobins sat in 
the assembly. They were high up on id extreme left. 6 
2 бї. Chapter, H 
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o 
9 e ported their gospel By armed foree in Belgium, they 
pyonused, assistance to every people who should rise 
against its government, and they swore “ to hurl upon 
Englaüd fifty thpusand caps of liberty”. 
Finally, threatenéd by danger from without, Dnm Eo Je 
» they tried to strengthen their hands at home 79? 1795. 
by making he government openly republican, and by 
the exezution of Louis (January, 1793) they pledged 
themselves irrevocably to the extreme policy which was . 
» being pursued. Occ 
Notwithstanding the concentration of all power in the 
hands of з select few—the Committee of Public Safety— 
France, at first suffered severe defeats fran mho war in 
the enem&s who were pressing her on every „195, 
side. But by the end of 1793 thirteen armies of 750,000 
men in all.had drivén bac: the disunited forces of the 
foes, whilst Robespierre made himself Dic- gopespierre in 
tatór at Parisfand carried out the Terror Power 1795-94. 
Witlf a more systematic brutality than his predecessors. 
It was in this year that young Buonaparte's name first 
appears, in connection with a successful siege of Toulon, 
which fortress had for some time been held by English 
* and Royalist forces. 
In 1794 Robespierre fell before a combination of 
enemies, and. was guillotined. His fall brought the 
3^ Terror to ane end, and was therefore 
. z : : f the Terror, 
“hailed with universal joy. During this Great victories of 
the French, 1794. 
year ‘the French armies Continued: their 
victorious career, avid the result of the year's campaign 
| was stated as follows: —“ Eight pitched battles gained, 
| one hundréd and sixteen towns and two hundred and 
thirty fòrts talren, ninety thousand prisoners, and three 
thousand eight Hundred cannon captured”. On all sides 
there were acquisitions to ke recorded. Belgium and 
Holland had been easily overrun and occupied, the Rhine 
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boundaries had been gained, and in the south both: 
Savoy and Nice and a portion of Piedmont.had, been 
conquered. í 
In 1795 Piussia, with most of the:north and central 
German states, made peace with France, an example 
reel which Spain followed shortly after. But” 
abandon the ^ Austria, England, and some of the minor 
Coalition, 1795. n Э " 
powers continued tke war uninterruptedly. 
In this year the Convention came *o an end, and. handed 
on its powers to a new government, called the Directory, 
but it was decreed that two-thirds of the new assembly 
qi A should be chosen from amongst the mem- 
meplaces)the:Con- bers of the Convention. The opponents of 
the existing government, whether Royalist 
or Terrorist, irritated by this tampering with the freedom 
of elections, determined to rise, and the young artillery 
officer, Buonaparte, had to be sent for to sweep the 
streets with cannon. V UR 
Napoleon Buonaparte was born in 1769 in Corsica; 
His father, Charles Marie de Buonaparte, belonged to 
Parentage ang & noble Tuscan family which had settled 
gny Ше of na. in Corsica in the sixteenth century. In 
parte, 170079. — 1765 Charles married Letitia Ramolino, 
a beautiful Corsican, and by her had thirteen children, 
of whom eight survived, According tp the received 
opinion, Napoleon was the second son, Joseph, afterwards 
the king of Spain, being the eldest. Napoleon's extra- 
ordinary energy and strength of endurance must haye 
been largely derived from his mother a woman of great 
character and remarkable longevity. Strange to вау, 
he showed no very great intellectual precocity аз a child 5 
cpm his character Jeveloped earli&- than his mind. 
education, His education „was essenfjally military. He 
1779-85, ^ 
А was first at a military school in Brienne, then 
he attended one at Paris. He became lieutenant at the , 
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? ‘age of sixteen, and їп ће ihtervals of leisure essayed 
.aughozship, and paid visits to his Corsican home at 
Ajaccio, Wlren the French Revolution -brought civil 
strife бо Corsica, Napoleon severed himself from the 
policy of his,family and supported the Revolution 
‘against the monarchical party. The Revolu- de 
tion at first nfade a fairly satisfactory settle- eriod of is 
ment in tite island, bub ће second Revolution ~> 178593. 
of 1792. had more doubtful benefits to offer. Many 
"Corsieans took up atms, &ndf led by the great patriot 
Paoli, tried to cast off the yoke of France. Napoleon, 
formerly the friend and associate of Paoli, Corsicana 
now turned against him, gad strove hard the Revolution. 
to prevent fhe severance of the French connection, But 
he seemed te be on the losing side, and after an in- 
effectual attempt by him fo seize the ваа 
citadel at Ajaccio, the whole Buonaparte Buonapartes to 
g Ep) H rd : ice. 
familyemigrated to France. The Corsican 
E was now over, and Napoleon turned his attention 
to affairs in France. Arrived on French soil, he assisted 
the Convention in stamping out resistance in Provence. 
We hear of him first at Avignon, and then at Toulon in 
the, summer of 1793. Next he had some diplomatie 
experience in Italy. All this time he poo, military and 
was sofnewhat closely associated with E wore ty 


Ф „ the Robespierres, and at the fall of the 1795-95. 


great dictator in Thermidor (July, 1794) he had rather 
a nírrow escape? But from this time forward fortune 
favoured him, and the road to fame lay clear before him. 
His success gt Vandimiaire (Oct. 1795) in putting down 

` the revolt; which the origin of the ось 1795 Puts do 
Directory gave “nse to, brovglit his 9 revolt in Paris. 
name before the papular ear, and helped forward his 
career; . ° 


1 Corsica had been bought by France from the Genoese Republic in 1768, 
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As a reward he was shortly «геа the command of 
the army of Italy; which was faced by superior numbrrs 
of Austrians and Piedmontese. He ad- 
Buonaparte takes Е : : 
command in Italy, dressed his soldiers in these memorable 
words: “Soldiers, I am to lead you into 
the most fertile plains of the world. There you will 
find honour, glory, and riches.” He lost no time in 
attacking the enemy, and by five successive battles 
(April, 1796) he forced back 165 two opponents on 
divergent lines of retreat: Within sixteen days Sar- 
Een оша made peace, leaving Napoleon free to 
campaign _ hurl his whole strength upon ithe Austrians. 
aand Then by the victory of Lodi he cleared Lom- 
bardy of the Austrians and proceeded to 
besiege the strong fortress of Mantua. Several Austrian 
armies of reinforcement approached Mantua, but Na- 
poleon met and defeated them at the battles of Casti- 
glione, Arcola, and Rivoli. Mantua at last surrendered 
(February, 1797), and Napoleon drove the Austrians 
across the Alps, and dictated preliminaries of peace at 
Leoben, within two days’ march of Vienna. The peace 
which followed was called the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
and it brought to an end the first Coalition. Venice was 
Peace of Campo given to Austria, but the Cisalpine Re- 
Formio, 1797. public, just formed by Napoleon in Nor- 
thern Italy, was recognized by the Emperor Francis, 
and the possession of Belgium was confirmed .to 
France. ? эш a 
Napoleon now returned full of “glory to Paris, and 
after crushing another attempt at revolution made by 


1 The French armies at this time received their names fron. the country or province 
where they were stationed, or against which they were fighting, e.g. army of the 
Rhine, of Holland, of England, &c. v у 

2 Belgium had belonged to Austria since 1713, and the cession o* Venetia—a strip of 
which was added to the Cisalpine Republic—was regarded as a compensation to the 
emperor for the loss of Belgium, A 
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9the royalists, hé set sai} on hfs Egyptian Expeditioh- 
Uu object was to°seize the best tiam Expedition) 
position on the road to India, cut off the 1798-99. 
Eastern «ommeree of Great Britain, and, if possible, even 
drivé the English from India. Malta was easily taken 
cn the way, as thé Knights of St. John ана кош 
. quered. 
were not numerous enough to withstand 
Napoleon’s:powerful force. Sailing eastwards the French 
fleet narrowly missed Nelson, who was in pursuit, and 
safely reached Alexandria, which was rapidly Alexandria 
captured. Marching up the Nile valley, Na- cPtured. 
poleon defeated the Mamelukes! at the battle of the 
Pyramids, ana! occupied Cairo without mucha difficulty. 
He was employed in orgafiZing à ZOV- y (uo of the Pyra- 
ernment when news came of the total mids, followed g by o 
destruction of his fltet by Nelson at à 
Aboukir Bay. “We are compelled to do something 
great? was his @mment on this disaster, and he imme- 
diatelf prepared to invade Syria as the pattie of Aboukir or 
best way of striking at Turkey, and a кше Nie ES 
possible first step in an overland expedition to India. 
"The Turks he defeated at Jaffa and Mount Tabor, but 
he totally failed to capture Acre, which 
was ably?defended by Djezzar Pasha and fon Beyni, 1195: 
: С SE {Ж Its failure. 

the English admiral, Sir Sydney Smith. 
The importance ôf Acre had been shown over and over 
again at thè time of the Crusades) Napoleon could not 
safely advance Jeaving in his rear a hostile fortress of 
such strength; so he abandoned his vast oriental projects 
for the бше being’ and retvrned to Cairo, speaking of 
‘Acre as “tliat miserable hole which came between me 
and my esting- { 

Meanwhile affairs in Езаҝее seemed ready for Na- 
poleon's intervention, and аза Egypt there was little 
ji The military rulers of Egypt under the Turkish suzerainty. Сї. Chapter vii, p. 100. 
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° К У К z t 
"more to be done which. required his personal super- 
Napoleon returns Vision, he set sail in the- autumn of 
Опе; 1799 for home, leaving General Kléber! 
in commard at Cairo. The Direetory had meanwhile 
been growing weaker every day: its home policy was 
unsatisfactory during Napoleon's absence, and a second 
coalition of European powers had been achieving triumphs 
over the French arms in Italy and Switzeriand, Na- 
poleon arrived just at the right snoment for himself and 
France. AStraeting-to himself all the dis- 

- Revolution of Б : 
Brumaire, Nov. contented elements in the state, he carried 

1799. : HO е 
out the Revolution of Brumaire, replacing 
the feeble Directory by a Stronger form of government 


The Gonsulate, called the Consulate, with himself as First 


Napoleon іп ` Consul. Next, with the help of Carnot, | 


power. $ E mal А 
the “organizer of victory”, he prepared to 


strike a blow in Italy, by which he hoped both to end 
the war and to earn for himself again tne title « Saviour 
of his Country”. Rapidly and Secretly pushing fifty 
thousand men across the Alps, he descended by the 
rattan башып E Cat St. Bernard upon the unsuspecting 
and battle of Austrians, and gained the glorious victory 
Marengo, 1800, Е : 

of Marengo, which reduced Austria to the 
limits imposed by the Treaty of Campo Formio three 
years before. In the last month of this year Moreau 
Hohenlinden, gained over the Austrians tie great victory 
Deo, 1800.” Ор Hohenliaden in Germany, a battle fought 
near the river Iser on ground thick with snow. The 
Peace of Lune- Peace of Luneville, which followed these 
ville, 1801. events, brought the second coalition to an end, 
and practically repeated the terms of Campo" Formio, 


1 One of the ablest generals of the i.epublie, He was shoril'afterwards assassinated 
in Egypt, М yolu 
2 Brumaire, the month of fogs, rou, Шу correspond to November in the MEER 
tionary Calendar. This calendar was niaugurated in 1792. September 22na in 
year was the first day of the year 1, 
? Read Campbell's poem, “ Оп Linden when the sun was low ”, &с. 
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ao satisfactory to"France., In 1802 peace was made with 
Gre: Britain also. She kept Ceylon and Trinidad, but 
restored” her other conquests, including 
the ‘Cape? whilst Egypt, from which a 127% 
British force under Sir Raph Abercrombie had recently 
expelled the Frenchjwas given back to Turkey. 

Napoleon noy turned all his energies to the work of 
reconstruction in France., Every department of public 
affairs received his attention in turn; legal, х 

Napoleon’s 
judicial, and “administyative rgforms were reconstruotivo 
carried out, and the educational system was : 
remodelled and centralized under the power of the state. 
At the same ` “elme great publie works—roads, “canals, 
buildings, ^haebours—were Wun, and a religious peace 
was brought about by means of a concordat? with the 
Pope. Finally, the law* was amended, systematized, and 
drafted into eodes, of which the Code Civile is etti 
the mest famouse It forms to-day the basis Napoleon. 
of the *civil law in most of the countries of Western 
Europe, and has taken a deep root in several countries or 
colonies outside Europe,such as Egypt. Refreshed by peace 
and these beneficial changes, France began to recover from 
tae ravages of war; industries revived, Growth of prospero, 
genéral prosperity increased, and there p 
was only,needed a continuance of peace 
to make Napoletuira rule a real boon to his. country. 
^ But this Was not to be. In 1803 war with England 
was p eñewed, and Napoleon began to organize an in- 
vasion of our island from Boulogne. The « quickest way | 
to subdue the-old enémy of France would be to strike at 


1 Ceylon and thè Cape had been taken from Holland, Trinidad from Spain. These 
countries, being*forced or frightened into alliance ith France, suffered a greater loss 
than France herself, as they had more colonigs yhich the British fleets could easily 
snap up. 

3 This particular agreement is called “The short ^, and is still in force. An 
agitation, however, has begun in France for the abolition of the Concordat, in order 
that the state may be freed from any connection with the church. 


pence of Amiens, 
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the heart of England aad capture London. In 1804 Na- 
wre, Poleon was proclaimed Emperor of the Fyench, 
насаараа in the following year all preparátions for 
Vasion ef tle invasion were completed. 120,000 men were 
кшш posted on the French coast ready to embark, 
and 12,000 flat-bottomed boats Werd hwaiting at Boulogne 
to ferry them across. But Napoleon could never clear the 
Channel of British ships, and unless he ha Т 
command of the narrow seas for twenty-four hours he 
dared not risk a crossing. ‘Villeneuve’ the French 
admiral - in - chief, received repeated 

mand of овер оош. orders during the summer of 1805 to 
uP уор. unite all the French fle-is and s 
them up the Channel to Bovlogne. But Nelsofi kept him 
actively employed, and at last Villeneuve took refuge in 
the harbour of Cadiz, only issuing thence in, the month of 
e battle of Trafalgar. 


Owing to Villeneuve's failure the invasion of Fngland 


had to be abandoned, and N 


1805, that а third coalition was in the 
Third Coalition. ор formation, marched rapidly 
hoping that immediate action 

in the bud. ‘The Austrian general, Mack, y; 
tured into the heart of В, 
allies were ready, 


ashly ven- 
avaria before hig "Russian 
so that Napoleon, who excelled all 
Capitulation ot generals ij the speed and secrecy of his 
Mack ae aon > p y 


Napoleon Nothing now lay between Napoleon and 
enters Vienna Vienna, and after ing the Capital, he 
marched out to meet ix Russians and 


Battle or Austerlitz e in Moravia. At Austerlitz 
ге; up the Coali- s "illi: б 
tion Фар ще 0 lé won a brilliant victor 


lake. The effect of this Victory 


d complete 


ail with ' 
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a 
. Czar Aron T,signed a truce, and retired to Russias 
Réstria made the Treaty ofe Pressburg, by qreaty of 
whicD ske surrendered the Tyrol to Bavaria— toss eg 
Napoleon’s ally--and Venetia with Istria and Dalmatia 
to Napoléon's newly-fermed, kingdom of Italy.» Finally, 
- Prussia, which had еп on/the point of joining the coali- 
tidn, refrained from taking any forward step, and allowed 
herself to be bought off by the offer of Hanover, which of 
Course-was technically not? Napoleon’s to give. 
In Germany great changes followed the Treaty of 
Pressburg. Napoleon &bolished* many of the small prin- 
cipalities, both secular and ecelesiastieal? and 1806, 


| © enriched witlmthese spoils the greater princes. Napoleona 


He gaveethe title of king io, the Electors of "Germany. 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and thus earned their lasting 
gratitude. Finally, he formed the Confederation of the 

"Rhine under his protection. “This was a federation of 
all the jmportant and some inferior West Germen states. 
"he»prinees of the confederation placed confederation of 
their troops and foreign policy at the shejMhine foxes 
disposal of Napoleon, retaining all rights of internal 
government, and being assisted by Napoleon to carry out 
all desirable reforms. Napoleon had now succeeded to 

. more than the power of the medieval empire, and Francis, 
^ wisely recognizing the facts, resigned his gna of the Holy 
title as Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. omen БЕРЕ 
^ That institution énded'its chequered history of a thousand 
years, having been founded by Charles the Great, and 
abol&hed at thé Instance of one who called himself the 
second Charlemagne, \ 
Та the same узат Napoleon gained a more complete 


- The Cisalpitie Republjesbecame the Kingdom f Italy in 1805, and Napoleon was 
crowned with the old Lombard iron crown абмі. Eugène, his stepson, was pro- 
claimed viceroy, and retained that position unti! 1814. t * 

2 He had already abolished some, as well & ае majority of the free cities, by his. 
mediatization вспеш? in 1801, the first act of his reorganization of Germany. 
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e 
gupremacy in Germany by conqueripg and fumblin 
Vus Tn Prussia. Fredegicl William III, threatened by 
war with the new Rhine Confederation am unalle to 
Prussia. tear the repeated insults of Napoleon, decided 
to fight, srusting to his Russiane allies, and to that 
Sor army which F reWerick Phe, Great had made 
Jena and Auer. such a perfect instrument of war. But the 
stadt (October). х , 

Prussians now repeated Mac&'s error of the, 
year before. Advancing jaumtily to meet Nagoleon, 
without waiting for the PN they suffeved in one 
day the two defeats of Јева and AMerstadt, which sHowéd 
that the Prussian army was no longer equal to its repu- 
tation, and that its leaders were a A fort- 
night after Jena, Napoleop, entered Berlin iwetriumph, 

а 9e К e ` 
and issued the famous Berlin decrees, which were intended 
to ruin British trade. They declared “the British Isleg . 
in a state of Blockade”, orderfd the seizure 
The Berlin de- Bac : 2 
crees aimed at of all British subjects, goods, and letters in 
Great Britafn. E б ‚л @ 

any land held by French or allied боер, 
and excluded from the ports of France and her allies all 
ships coming from Great Britain and her colonies. The 
term * allies " here, of course, included conquered countries 
such as Prussia, and those which, like the Rhine Con: 
federation, were under Napoleon’s control. б 

In issuing these decrees Napoleon proclaimed to the 
world his real design—the humiliation of Englaitd. She 
His new scheme had grown to greatness ih the eighteenth , 
RSS her century*at the expense of France, aad Na- 
poleon, who inherited much of the-forets% policy oNthe 

i 


1 Ког Russia, like England, remained аф war with Ndboleon, R@sia from 1805 until 
1807, England uninterruptedly from 1803 until 1814. The фаг hag only made a tem- 
porary truce after Austerlitz. e 

#Auerstadt at least showed that, for there a French detachment @nder Davoust 
defeated the vastly superior numbe of the main PrussiarPgmy. Napoleon himself 
won the battle of Jena, where, at tÑ head of the main Fgench army, he only encoun- 
tered the Prussian left wing. The crMüt of this day'ségork (October 14th), therefore. 
rested rather with Napoleon's бат, n with the emperor himself, although in his 
bulletins Napoleon tried to disguise this unpalatable fact. D 
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old Bow‘pon kings, determined to be revenged. His first 
‘plan of revenge had been the,conquest of India, using 
Egypt as his base, and the foundation of a vast Oriental 
Empire. That had failed, and he then tried to invade 
England«directly. "This also had failed, and 3n 1805 he 
conceived the novel /lesign(of conquering England by the 
Continent. He would get all Europe under his control 
and turn it against England. “England is everywhere,” 
he said, “and the struggle is between her and me. The 
whole of , Europe will be our instruments, sometimes. 
sorving one, sometimes? the, other.” By the successive 
conquests of Austria and Prussia in 1805 and 1806 
Napoleon did_much to secure that Europe should be an 
instrument serving him and not his foe, and the events 
of 1807 further enabled him to extend his schemes. 
The campaign against Russia was carried on in Po- 
land and: East Prussia. "The-bloody and doubtful battle 
of Eylau was followed by the total defeat 1807. campaign 
of the Russians áb Friedland, after which 889nst EXECS 
the ezar made peace, meeting his conqueror at Tilsit, & 
small island on the river Niemen. “I hate the English 
as much as you do,” said Alexander. ^ In that peace of 
сазе peace is made,” replied Napoleon. The EE 
уо emperors agreed to control the Continent between 
them. _ Afexander was promised a great increase of 
territory at the expense of Turkey, and Napoleon ee 
in return he abandoned Prussia, his late Alexander the ar- 
: 7 biters of Europe. 
ally, to the tender mercies of Napoleon. 
Prussia lost neanly all the land which she had gained 
by the three partitiors of Poland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and ар territory became the new Grand-Duchy 
of Warsaw. She also lost many of her possessions west 
of the Elbe, some, ‘of which went to augment mutilation 
the Grand-Duchy of Berg, fórraed Љу Nee. сорав 
poleon in the preceding year, snd the rest was included 
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with part of Hanover, and certain other en benc to 
form the new Kingdom of Westphalia, which Napoleéx? 
carved out of Western Germany for his brother Jergme. 

Napoleon, was now at the zenith of his power. - He 
was a ruler of kings, head of a yast confederation of 
Napoleon as states, whose poricy үнс and whose 
Supreme King. resources he controlled. Не was Emperor 
of the French, King of Italy, Protector of the Rhine 
Confederation. One brother Joseph, wes King of? 
Naples; another, Louis, King of Holland;, and a third, 
Jerome, King of Westphelia.o Маф, his brother-in-law, 
was Grand-Duke of Berg. The King of Saxony having 
become, Napoleon’s firm ally, the Grand-Duehy of Warsaw 
was plactd under his protection. The Ring of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Austria having beer? humbled to 
the dust, dared not disobey the orders.of. their con- . 
queror. Finally, the Czas being the stmelit ally o 
Napoleon, vas expected to act as his policeman in Ger- 
many. England and Sweden alone® maintained «fhe 
contest, the one because there could be no peace on 
equitable terms, the other because she was once more 
threatened by Russian greed of conquest. 

The rest of Napoleon's history is concerned with— 

(1) His attempts to obtain more direct and extensive 
control of Europe, and to make the continental system 1 
‘more effectual. с 2 "e 

(2) The consequent increase of. hatred towards Na- | 
poleon, leading to the wars of liberation and his, down- 
fall. s ditis S 

His desire to obtain a greater cóhtrol over continental 
states prompted a number of annexations, especially of 
those lands which lay along the various sealsoards, they 
being the most p in the eyes of "Napoleon. 


MT p 
1 This is the name commonl¢ givenütg that vast syatfn of blockade inaugurated by 
the Berlin decrees. ° A 
Ы o 
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* 
E Tuscany and the Papal Statess were thus annexed to 
"the French Empire. Pértugal was invaded 
_and%he throne declared vacant. The King of Hori 
- Spain was deposed, and the crown given б 220020: 
с, - 'Napoleofi's brother oseph: The Duehy of "Oldenburg, 
in Germany, was (nnex¢d to the French Empire, and 
the Illyrian ртоуйісеѕ were confiscated from Austria. 
Napoleon thus held direct control over the seaports of 
more, than Ralf Europe, and indirect control of the rest, 
Sweden at last having joined the continental system 
(1810)! Nor was this all. © The vigorous measures 
adopted by the British government in reply to Na- 
poleon’s contizental blockade had brought about a quarrel 
and resulted ina war betwgen England and the United 
States of America.? England thus was really facing a. 
world in arms, and the struggle could not be continued 
for many yeats. 3 
But the power of Napoleon, though outwardly greater 
in EU than ever, was in reality less stable than in 
1807, and there were already ‘signs that 
5 А А s 5 :. Napoleon's position 
his gigantie enterprises had passed their less Strong in 1810 
limit. For not only did England show ў 
no immediate intention of yielding, but there were other 
signs of unrest which gave Napoleon great anxiety and 
trouble. _ The Pope still fulminated 
1 Б 2 5 p A This explained by 
| ‚ against “the violator of the Church’s events of the in- 
S 6,. ў tervening years. 
> „patrimony, and stirred up loyal Rorsan n 
| Catholies against Napoleon; the Spaniards had broken 
out “nto rebelliéri after the dethronement of their king 
) (1808), and Joseph was unable to maintain his position 


1 Turkey was the only power with a coast-line which kept out of the continental 


system. | P > 
| 2The Orders fh Council threatened with captuy2 all neutral vessels trading with 


France, and the United § tates, irritated by these -hreats, went to war in 1812. The 

| war was unpopular in the Stavss-and unsuccessft. »$0 that after peace had been made 
in Europe (1814), and the grieYances which Caused the American war had been re- 

| * moved, no difficulty Was found in making peace. 

| > (23346) i Q 
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а LI 
— with Security. British &roops under Sir Arthur Welles- 
The Spanish | (бус ad the Duke of Wellington 
eninsular War, Were sent to help the Spaniards and Ebrtu- 
EES “у guese, and what is known аз the Peninsular 
War begar. It was the firstmuccessful attempt made in 
Europe to resist Napoleon, AN in в memoirs he spoke. 
of it as an ulcer which ate into hi$ side until it ov@- _ 
whelmed him. The Spanish rebellion, Which began in, 
1808, encouraged Austria to fnake a bid Yor imdepen- 
The Austrian dence in the following year, and had she 
War in 1809. succeeded, Geffmafiysr-&t least Prussia—would 
have done the same. But the attempt was premature: 
Though the issue of the campaign ab те time was 
doubtful, yet Naggleon, by the batthesof Wag- 
ram, brought it to a successful termination, and 
still further crippled Austria by, the Мн he dictated . 
at Vienna.” 2 p 2 
The outcome of these events is notable. There is con- 
siderable evidence to show that Napoleon, the poment 
ы he had finally humbled Austria, resolved 
esult of the com- с om : 
plete humiliation to place her in the position of allied 
friendship held since the Treaty of Tilsit 
by Russia. Austria would at least be an obedient 
friend. The Czar had given too much progt of inde- 
pendent views. Napoleon wanted at least one ally he 
could trust to keep theepeace in Cenjmel Europe whilst = 
he finished with «the Spanish ontbreak. e Russia had, Y 
The Russian been tried, and in 1809 had beer found 
alliance cools. wanting; why not wow tfr Austri® the 
right hand of fellowship? So Kapoleon, in 1810 di- 
voreed his wife Josephine, who had dorng him no son 
antan and heir, and married Marie* Louise, an 
marriage, 1810. Austrian ich - duchess" * This involved ^ , 
breaking off certain, ae oss whickfNapoleon had made 


1 Especially by the loss of tho Illyrian provinces. 0® page 241. 


Wagram. 


_ ring up a*conflagration.in Eastern Europe. 
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СА 
to Ше благ for a, marriage withsa Russian princess. He 


Wad no hesitation in beiag rude to Alex- Napoleon оаа 
^ and@, either regarding a quarrel as in- with Alexander. 


evitable, or else being blind to the consequences of his 
action. ° D Й е 
Meanwhile Spanf contijiued to flout Napoleon’s ablest 


marshals, whilst Wellington gained a firmer foothold 
o every year. hese facts should have made 


Napoleon extremely careful to avoid stir- to the Russian 
Expedition. 
But he grew more rask» with*time. Не withheld from 
Alexander any sufficient guarantee against the re-estab- 
lishment of е kingdom of Poland; he failed to carry 
out his promise’ with regard 4o the spoliation ot Turkey; 
and he insisted on applying the continental system to 


. Russia with increasing stringency. Then as.a final cause 


of provocation came the annéxation of Oldenburg, whose 
Grand-Duke was a relation of the Czar. But of these 
cayses of irritation the continental system looms the 
largest. Alexander found that it crushed Russia's 
growing prosperity, and that the welfare of his country 
required unrestricted trade. Therefore he not only 
evaded Napoleon’s fresh demands, but even disregarded 
fhesterms agreed upon at Tilsit. Napoleon determined 
to coerce him, hoping to humble Russia, as he had 
humbled Austria and Prussia. The alliance cemented 


ab Tilsit had;been too-voluntary for bis taste, for through- 


out» his career he trusted more to alliances built up by 

fear than to 69е which were prompted by identity of. 
interest. Thus it wes that the great Russian Expedition ' 
came about, the failure of which was the first act in the 


` tragedy of Napoleon’s fall. 


During 1811 great preparati ns were made for the 
invasion of Russia; end in thé “umer of 1812 the em- 


peror Started rom Germany with half a million of men. 


А 


Y 
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A Russo-Turkish war as then in puogress; still, the, 
Napoleon invades Czar dispoed of enough troops seriously 
чета. to harass the French army oh its nvarch. 
Constant skirmishes took place, and the*country wa’ so 
_ denuded of provisions that quiintitiés of Napoleon's men ^ * 
and horses died of hunger ahd digease. The Russian 
armies retreated before the invader, wisely avoiding any- 
thing in the nature of a pitched battle. As Peterthe Great, C 
a century before had lured on Charles XII fo hissdefeat 
at Pultowa, so now Alexander hoged to engulf {Пе grand 
army in the heart of Russia, ‘wiae scarcity of food and 
the cold of winter would work far more destruction than 
any arthed force. Owing to a change of Zenerals, how- 
ever, the Russians at Boredino risked a hate: After 
a long and bloody fight they were repulsed, 
He wins the Gala С 5 
battle of though Napoleon, omitting #0, employ his . 
Borodino. . Н H 
.guard, which was held in reserve, failed to 
convert the defeat into a rout. From, Borodino gie ad- 
vanced to Moscow, whieh he found in flames “he 
Enters Moscow, Russians had evacuated it, having burnt 
Бер 1912, or removed all provisions. This was a 
great disappointment to the emperor, for he had ex- 
pected by entering the ancient capital of Russia to con; 
clude the war. He had hoped to dictate terms of peace 
at Moscow just as he had formerly done at Vienna and L 
Berlin. But Napoleon tinderrated the sletermination of = 
his foes, and his “ficulties increased дају” For five.” 
weeks he remained in Moscow, hoping every дау єп Vain 
that Alexander would submit. But When the mSnth 
of October was well advanced, ans the prospect of a 
Russian winter, with its intense colde con£ronted him, | 
he realized that an iymediate retreat was enecessary, 
and hoped without furt\ey loss to reach*Germany, where 
he could prepare anoth! тәехрей for the following 
year. б 


^ 
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ai On October d9th the retreat began. The Turkish 
War had ended, and all’the Russians were now able to 
také their Share in harassing Napoleon. If 
his advance had been difficult, his retreat pre дош 
was,made doubly st. Cénstantly molested MP 
by Cossack horsem»n, who attacked and retreated swift 


Q + . v + + a 
as the wind, distressed by famine, disease, and cold, his |... 


once large afmy suffered as few armies have suffered 
befere or since. The distance was great, and before half 
of ib was traversed the winter was upon them, so that 
thousands perished еу йау? * At last (December 9th) 
“the miserable remnant of twenty thousand stragglers 
tottered acrèss the Niemen, over which fiye “months 
before nrg than half a million of men had passed to | 
gain for the emperor his final triumph. And yet so 
vast were kis resources, so transcendent his genius, that 
after a disaster which completely eclipses all others in 
the history of ciyilized nations, he was still abie to bring 
ug?half a million of soldiers and fiercely assert his domi- - 
nation from the Oder to the Ebro.” Napoleon did not 
rest; though all thought of invading Russia was at an 
end, yet it was necessary to drive back the Russians into 
their own country and prevent them from turning a 
‘defensive into an offensive war. Should they but appear 
‘in Germany, it was to be feared that ` 
Prussia would rise against her “master, and Rapolson into” 
T T Germany, an 
, perhaps even Austria would make. other Prussia joins 
bid fos freedom. Consequently, Napoleon 3 
strained every пегу6 бо bring together a new army for 
the campaign of 4813. Put his fears were shortly 
. realized. The Russian troops appeared in East Prussia, 


. a Prussian army joined them, ard it was nob long before 


Frederick Willfam formally díelared war against Na- 
poleon. Sweden, {hich ha sided with Russia since 
1812, now aiso became a member of the coalition, and 


\ 


М 
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prepared to put an arnfy in the field &nder her erown-, 
р є 1 1 
prince, Bernadotte, an ex-marshal of France. y AM. 
The campaign of 1813 may be divided. into two parts, 
the first lasting from April til J une, in which Napoleon 
warred victoriously ieainst Russia and Prussia; 


(У t З 
of 1818. and the second from "Auguft fill November, jn . 


whieh Austria as well as Sweden being added to his 
enemies, the scale was so turned in favour of the allies 
that Napoleon was driven out of Germany. Tn thé first 
Napoleons Part the opposing amies were almost equal, 
success — and Napoleon won thé'battles of Lützen and 
first part. Bautzen, with the result that the allies were 
forced to-treat for peace. This the соу тог granted, 
hoping thereby to gain %#ше for bringiwg^üp more 
cavalry, and so to strengthen his position that he would be 


E 
able to maintain successfully his-threatenc?, supremacy.’ © 


Negotiations ^ Had he at the same time taken the trouble 
ШШЕ. to conciliate Austria and te satisfy ber just 
demands, events might have turned out favourably” to 
himself. But contempt for Austria prevented him from 
retaining her good-will by any concessions, however 
small. He ended a long and stormy interview with 
the great Austrian statesman Metternich by flying inte 
a rage and shouting: “So you want war; wellfyou ghall 
have it. Ihave annihilated the Prussian army at, Lützen; 
І have beaten the Russians at Bautzen; now you wish 
your turn to come. Re it so; the rendezvous shall be ‘in’ 
Vienna. Men are incorrigible. Experience is 108 ypon 
Austria joins You.” Austria did поёЛопо for war; all she 
the Coalition. wanted was restitution (f her lest territories, 
but failing compliance with this demaxfd she had threat- 
Second part of ened to jn the allies. Now за Napoleon 
ine campaign — Would’no yield to rpm) she entered the 
coalition, which by this ad2:tion gai*ed such a numerical 


Я 
1 The present king, Oscar 11, is the grandson of Bernadotte, . 
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Qauperiority overethe enemy thet it was enabled in tie 
second part of this yedrjs cümpaign to free Germany 
&nd?dflve the French across the Rhine. 

Though by the most brilliant marching, and by the 
great vietory of Drésden,/N. apoleon for a time held his 
own, yet his geher;ls with inferior armies sus- , 

- tained defeats in Saxony, Silesia, and Branden- nU: 
burg, and the'allies concentrated from all direc. Comets) 
tions “upon Leipzig, where Napoleon prepared to stake 

“Wis suprémgey on on» decisive battle. The battle of 
Leipzig lasted three &dys, and the French were eventu- 

"ally pushed back upon the river Elster, which was only 
spanned by öne small bridge. Numbers were, drowned, | 
and mahy were cut off fromPall escape, while 
the remnant retreated towards the frontiers den ont 
of Frances.” On Nevember Ist Napoleon iu^ 
reached the Rhine with seventy thousand men, return- 
ing as at the engl of the previous year with the loss of 
n@irlp half a million of men. 

He had been driven out of Germany and had unwisely 
left behind many of his best troops in the garrisons of 
Prussia and Poland. He believed too firmly Events conse- 
jn his star; he would not understand that 93000 OP of 
Germany» was finally lost, and ever hoped 1818 
for a recurrence of his hitherto unexampled luck. 

Napoleon's expulsion from “Germany ended his su- 

a a РЕР 5 7 

> premacy ue that country, and hig “Yule in North Italy 
did 2% long syrvive. Prussia regained most of her lost 
territory, and Austfa the Illyrian provinces; the king- 
dom of Wec:phalia^came to an end, and the Rhine Con- 
federation, was dissolved. 1 

During the progress of these ovents the French armies 
were being gradually driven Qut of Spain. In 1812 
Wellington defeat$] Marskal Mamont at Salamanca, 
and in 1813 he pushed the French up towards the 


\ 
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Pyrenees, gained a gres victory over«the incompetent, 
"med Joseph at Vittori&, and drove him back- 
Wellington in wards into France! Had Napoleof ft an 
the Peninsula- sarlier date withdrawn his troops from 
Spain, where they had effect\d nothing, the additional 
two hundred thousand men tight shave made all the 
difference in Germany during the campaign of 1813, just ` 
as the garrisons he had abandoned beyond the Rhine 
would have been of priceless service during the efisuing 
campaign of 1814. : S MEL. 
In 1814 the allies merely folfó'red up and completed 
their previous successes. They were willing to go no 
хүр. further, and to save France the lfümiliation of 
of 1814 ап invasion. Butt Napoleon would, оф accept 
their offers; he would not even be content with“ the 
“natural boundaries” of France, end so the nation had: 
The allies offer. tO suffer for the intractability of its ruler. 
terma эһ ач Napoleon seems to have thought that his 
are rejected — dynasty would not survive any such “ée- 
knowledgment of failure, and he could not believe that 
it was possible for him to be defeated in the end. ‘In 
January, 1814, the allies in three armies crossed the 
Rhine, and marched in different directions on Paris. In, 
Invasion of his attempts to hurl them back Napoleon äis- 
КЕ played almost more than his usual genius; in 
Jan-March. fact it would We no exaggeration to style this 


campaign his mastérpigee. Hurrying by forced marches : 


from one quarter of France to another, he constantly 
^ S RUN NS Т 
appeared where least expected, anų won victory after 
victory. But his enemies were too папу £»r him, and 
their determination was greater than he 'gave:them credit 
for. Slowly they closed) upon him, and gradually they 
“ 


n 2 77. 7 

1 The last battle of the UR ЕЕ fought Toulouse in the following 
year, actually a few-days after peace had been signed av Paris, Wellington was also 
victorious in this battle, 4 


E 


Philippe, ће becan 
a 
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approached the capital A false move of Napoleon's: 
brought about the end.* [п the month of March, think- 


 ing»thte Aüstrian army was about to retreat, he hurried 


eat. ards to cit off their fommunications. ^ a " 
S Surrenders 
Heedless of this, Tnoverient they went and Napoleon 
53.0 cates. 
straight onwards to tlir goal, so that 


before Napoleon could'retrieve his error Paris had sur-,- 


rendered to the allies. _ Further resistance was imprac- 
tiesble. Napoleon was urged by his marshals to abdicate, 
dnd р agreed tẹ do so, he was given the go retires 
island of Elba in сой фтїеѓе sovereignty on con- t° Elba. 
dition that he should remain there permanently. For a 
time the allies were undecided whether еў should 
allow the Impress Louise 4@act as regent for her young 
son; the King of Rome. This was most naturally Na- 
poleon’s wish, but Talleyrand's* g great influence with the 
Czar хады ЫЛА in bringing back the Bourbons., Bourbons 
and Tuis XVII came to sit upon the throne “etum ion or 
cP his fathers. He had, however, to grant a bus 
liberal constitution, and the ruling principles of the 


` French Revolution remained in force, so that an absolute 


return to the old régime with all its wrongs was a Шс 
impossible. _ 

Meanwhile Napoleon settled himself at Elba, E 
by British war-ships, whilst the repre- The Congress of 
sentatives of the allied powets met in Vienna, 1814-15. 


the Congress of icut to теуїзе е map of Europe, 
к i 


1 Generally кпоут: а the Dyke of Reichstadt. He was Napoleon's only son, and 
after the downfall of his fatha he was kept in close tutelage by his grandfather, the 
Еред otAustrja. He diol in 1832, aged twenty-one. 

2 Talleyrand de Périgord, Prince of Benevento (born 1754), was one of the greatest 
Frenchmen of the time® Beginning his public career as a bishop of the Church in 
France, he toók an important part in the revolutionary settlement, emigrated to 
America, whre he employed himself in comme2vial speculation, and finally returned 
to devi ote himself to politics. For many Ses | he was Napoleon's foreign minister, 
and was the most clear-six fea of the emp@o)s advisers. Falling out of favour, he 
intrigued against Napoleondgnd espousecsthe | causegof the Bourbons. But he soon 
found himself in position Чо the reactionary Charles X. Being friendly to Louis 

s ambassador in London from 1830 until 1837. Died 1838. 
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which the revolutionary’ and Napoleonie wars had so, , 
much disfigured. But this rAvision was little to dhe. [ 

i а о * 
advantage of Europe, for the [york of the Congress yas Р 
А j : Bers 

s a triumph of'the old monarchical ideas | 
Its reactionary” r ER © 2. б 
í policy. It favours over the principles pf the Revolution. 

ORE в 


acy and show! " > 
or mationaity, - | Its proceedings жере characterized by, = | 


o 5. 


a disregard of popular rights, of differ- ' 
ences of race and religion, and, df historica] tradition, ^ 
worthy of Napoleon in his most absolute days. "AIL | 
dreams of national unity for Germ&ny and Italy were at | 
an end. In Germany Prussia regtined most of her lost M 
territory, and was also granted half of Saxony. But | 
Settlement of” She was not strong enough to be the leader i 
the Congress: of Germany, айё a loose confelefation of 
(а) in Germany. E ТАР: 

thirty-eight states was formed under ће 
presidency of Austria, almpst complete independence ' 
being given-to the individual states. vs 
In Italy there was a reversion to the «tatus que ante | 
Napoleon. Austria obtained Venice and Lombardy, aifü 
res: Vietor Emmanuel recovered his kingdom, Genoa 
alone being added. The Papal States were revived Маа. 
and Murat, as a reward for his desertion of Napoleon in’. 
1814, was allowed for a time to retain his kingdom of, D 
Naples. Most of the remaining princes in иу wêre 
either Hapsburgs, or subject to Hapsburg influence. 2 | 
| 


Besides regaining her ‘supremacy inâ Italy, Austria — 
acquired territory frm, Bavaria and from Pélend. But 
(@aAustria, 6 greater part of Poland ie, gf the Gragd- 
Busia, Duchy of Warsaw—wenf? to Russia, and in 

return Alexander promised the Poies a liberal 
eonstitution. P. ss, | 
} 


o 
Switzerland regained tis independence, but the excel- 
lent ENE drawn up by Napoleon 
was replace bya looses dera] bond, which : 
was shortly found to be unsatisfaetory. а . uu B 
^N 


@ Switzerland. 
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, Holland and» Belgium were united in one kingdom 
under the House of Orahyye; "but within a few years this 
`Тот@ union proved a dos failure, and 
the Be]gian revolution e 1830 brought” А 
about the ортада of'a separate Belgian kingdom. a 
3 Denmark, fot hayingdsided with Napo- cf) Denmark ana 
leon, lost Norway, and that country, much Scandinavia, 7 
against its will, was béupd over to Sweden as the reward 
for*Bérnadotte’s assistance to the allies. 
T Such “artificial unions as the ones last mentioned 
showed the member oi the Congress to be deficient in 
' that true statesmanship which reads aright БЕРЕТИН GE 
the signs of the times. The French Revolu- „Упа, bind 
tion hat Qngettled Europe. @ Tts work, followed 9 the times, 
by the Napoleonic policy in Italy and Germany, had laid 
* the framework of aonew Europe, the dominant note of 
which was to be the spirit of nationality and patriotism. 
The German rising against Napoleon had still further 
atéenduated the coming change; hence it was unwise to 
revert to eighteenth-century ideas. The Congress of 
Vienna, however, cemented as it was by the holy alliance 
of the three autocratic despots of Europe, pledged itself 
oto а reactionary policy, which was doomed to failure. 
Fór the spark of life was with the new principle; the 
vitality: of the old was merely artificial, being based on 
force. The hiŝtory of the nineteenth century is the 
› record o& the triumph of natiopdiity,—in Greece, the 
Nethands, Jay; and Germany. It also records the 
triumph of liberal deas in government; ideas which, 
coming ultimately? from Exgland, have gradually and 
through much Bloodshed become embodied in the con- 
stitutiono of most European countries. у 
While the Congress of Vieyna was blindly opposing | 
the new forces thai$were atGvork, Napoleon was meditat- 
. ing an escap)from Elba. The quarrels of the allies gave 


© Netherlands, 
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hifn new hope: their fazlure to keep the conditions: of 
Napoleon's escape his abdication, gave him an excuse. + So д 
from Elba, Feb. 1815. after a ten/months’ sojourn he @on-- 
trived to eltde the British \Wwar-ships, and landed*at 
^ Cannes on the 1st of March. © TT 
~ The Bourbons had already dissatisfied many parties, 
and Napoleon somewhat illogically fef that he would b& 
welcomed by all hose Frenchmen who * 
loved the honour of their cotntry.s Nor 
did the reality fall far below the expectation: Paris алф 
Flight of the majority of the stogas received him with 
Louis, enthusiasm; the soldiers flocked to his stan- - 
dard, and Louis, finding himself deserted, fled to Belgium. 
The allies no sooner heards of these evéhts than they 
stopped their quarrelling at Vienna, declared Napoleon to 


The hundred days.! 


9 


be the enemy of Europe, and prepayed to meet, him in the , . 


field. As long as he was fre there could be nó peace; 
the monstér must be captured and chained down more 
securely than before. У To 
Napoleon realized from the first that it would be 
necessary to fight, and that it was better to take any 
Angee risk than to resign all thought of greatness | 
кен for ever. And there seemed, indeed, some 
chance of success, for since the peagp of 181 4° 
190,000 men had returned to France from the garrisons 
of Germany and Poland, and Napoleon now had at his 


disposal a finer armathan any he had comma led singe . 


в resolves he (ый his grand army in the wilds of Russis. 

to strik to the During the month of Ард] Weftington assem- 

led in Belgium a mixég armysof British, 

Dutch, Belgians, and Hanoverians, аре the Prussians 

under Blücher prepared фо take up their positign in line 

with Wellington in East Belgium. As he saw that the 
D š 


D 
ia A hundred days elapsed beteen Napdffon's proclanfition as emperor at Raris and 
з second abdication; hence the name commonly given to this priod of his life. 


© 
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э — Russian and Austrian armies would take longer to arrive, 
55, D P H 
^? and that everything depended upon the 
э T The campaign - 
'spésdsof hfs first move, N: poleon resolved гает осии 
H А ЗЧ E £r е, " 
о" strike at once. Shiuld he defeat i 
:9 А а ч 
э Wellington апі Blticher, possibly they would bee for 
Hing 2 POSSIO WEY S 
peace: at least ће would;gain time, and time position of 
Was everything. ©The allied armies were @Med armies. 
y © 
4 distributed over a fropt of one hundred miles, a necessary" 
e 


o 2 


e noit ў 


[5 


^ i i Gembloux 


Main roads thus ————2—_ Small roads & bridle paths thus — 
e: ^ А 
weakness vequived by their ignorance of Napoleon's 
objective, In outline the emperor's plan was  wapoleon's 
the same as that adopted in his first Italian Pen 
| campüign, viz. (o strike first? one enemy, then the other, 
| and thus, before it was possible to unite, to drive them 


E P ug 
sige 
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» = ы 
bæk on divergent linés o£ retreat, the Pyussians towards К p 
the Rhine, and Wellingtoms mixed army towards ‘the 


á С 2 
Sea. RU à е, 
Pursuing “his plan, on айе 16th he attacked the 
“= Prussians af Ligny with his main загу, at the same o 
е А 


time sending Ney уһ a small force to 
3 glans at Meny and” push back Wellingtén’s advance-guard 
аа at Quatre Вгаѕ.№ The Prwssians were = S 
def: defeated at Lighy after severe fighting, 
but Napoleon, not wishing to weary his troops, failed w 
complete his success by an &dequatyspursuit. “Meanwhile 
Ney had not succeeded in dislodging Wellington from + | 
Quatre Bras, for the duke had brought up fresh troops | 
from Brussels, and when night fell he refhained én pos- - 
session of the ground. Still, had Napoleon adhered | 


Ц 
carefully to his plan, all might have been well. -The . 
effectual pursuit of the Prus&&ns would ha¥e prevented A 


Growanyizent ет lending Wellington any further "me 
Poa quie Of Prussians assistance, without which he could hase 
able to co-operate. on no Waterloo, but would have been 
pushed back towards Antwerp and the sea. As it was, ~ 4 


1 
{ 


| 
| 


y 
Napoleon only sent off Marshal Grouchy in pursuit of | 
Bliicher on the day after Ligny, nor had he even troubled 1 
to despatch cavalry scouts to find out the Prussian line ? 


of march, Consequently he failed to prevent co; 


peerted 
Movements on action betweem the allies, for whilst Welling- 
June 17th. by eed 
parallel line fell back on Wavre, and. not on Liège, as: ' 
Napoleon surmised. The Prussians gseachéll Wavre un- 
molested, and were ready опе morning of the 18th to 
come to Wellington’s aid at Waterloo, 
Meanwhile Napoleon gn the 17th r 


> 
e 


ton retired on Waterloo, lüaher 
" 

hd . 

narched «towards 
Battle of Water- Waterloo, and prepared toafight Welling- | 
uuu ton on tha Ygllowings diy. But when E 
day broke the ground was so sodden 7 rain ‘that à | 

o Ve 


| 
© 


m ur 
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.? Napoleón postponed the attack until mid-day, knowing 
9that'on a drier field his splendid cavalry would be more 
effeéfive. "The battle 1656 we must dismiss in a few 
B words. Napolgon had a ljirger and more 
| m trustwofthy army, and he was especially Бышып of the 
| strong in guns and'eavalry. But Welling- d 
° ten had an excellent position for defence. Could he 
РИ hold that position шшш} һе Prussians should Соте to his ' 
aid allomight be well, buf the Dutch-Belgian troops were 
ss»unrelioble. that there was much doubt about the possi- 
bility of so'doing. ,4Y«peleofi, confident 
“of victory, set himself to dislodge and but Wellin 
drive back Wellington by every means Решала arrive, 
in his power, but, as events proved, he Are driven from 
had much bélittled the prowess of his foe. челе 
. Wellington fermed his men in squares, and the French 
charged" furiously, but cowl not pierce them. ‘Three 
e great attacks Napoleon made with cavalry and infantry, 
Dulseven forty stjuadrons of horsemen, supported by the 
most furious cannonading, failed miserably to dislodge 
the foe. At last the Prussians appeared upon the field, 
and Napoleon made a final bid for victory by sending 
forward the old guard of picked veterans, his last reserve. 
‘But it was all in vain. The crushing fire of the English 
made them stagger, and a flank movement having 
thrown’ them in£o disorder, the»allied line advanced and 
' rolled them «down the slope. Before this general advance 
he French line meléed away, and Napoleon’s once proud 
army was noülüüg more than a mob of fugitives, merci- 
lessly pursued by Prussian cevalry. Wel- сопарѕе of Na- 
lington having given his men a might's Polon Ss pow 
xest joined the pursuit on the following day, and the 
allies advancedeto Paris. 
There was now n@ hope for*Napoleon; he had no other 
army large enough th resist the united forces of Welling- 


Napoleon attacks, 
on 


— 


a 75 
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“№ and Blücher: he had staked all op the one great 
M TUE here signed an abdfation, and soontaftee wards: 
attempted ta escape to Ame}ica. But British cruisers 
© Capture ала exile were on the Watcheand Napoléon was 

CSOT intercepted. e was taken on board 
~ the Bellerophon and held a prisonfr until the allies 
should decitie upon his fate. AXnost immediately the 
British government proposed St. Helena as*a sake and 
healthy place of exile, and this propositione was agre&d 
to by the powers. So t8 Se Mena Napoleon went, 
protesting his desire to reside in England as a simple 
British -citizen, and claiming the hospitality of that 
crown. against which he ha, fought so tong дп =уайп. 

'The decision to exile the fallen emperor was doubtless 
right and necessary. As long as he remained, in Exrope 
exi- there would Be fresh attempts at rescue, 


Necessity of 
ing him. 


until he had been finally removed from the scene of his 
ambitions. At St. Helena he lived in semi-state for six 
His life at Years, awaiting an opportunity which neyer 
St. Helena. came, intriguing for a rescue, and quarrelling 
ceaselessly with the English governor. He lived a 


simple life, gardening, shooting, reading, and dictating.’ 


But he yielded more and more to lethargy and perversity, 
until he had abandoned all exercise, and at last’ fell a 
prey to that disease—cancer of the stomach—eyghich hag 

killed hi$ father. — Héedied in 1824, and 
was buried in the islggd, But in the reign 
of Louis Philippe his body, was removed apd interred 
„With great ceremony in the Invalides at Pgris. 


His death, 1821. 


The St. Helena period is interesting chieffy for the - 


‘Napoleon's Memoirs Napoleon dictated there. They re- 
memoirs: veal much of the 4gal шап,ећ thoughts about 
himself and others, together with some yluable eritis 


K 


fight and slospeit. A second time hê“ 


* and there could be no feeling of security - 
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c к cisms on his sebemes and wars. Геб us briefly glance 
at some of his most noteworthy statements. Constantly 
‘regretting *the loss of Byypt, he speaks of the vast 
: Oriental. Empise he migh’, have founded. “With the 
9 Mamelukes as allje$, I should have becomé master of 
the East. , Arabia awaits a man." But gis opinions on 
. it was India especfülly that he aimed at. Hey episodes an, 
o` “France, once mistress of Egypt, would {5 career. — " 
| be eni&tress” of India; who holds Egypt holds India." 
fit shoultl rather have said, “He who holds India must 

. ' hold Egypt"; nevertzJess*he id appreciate the intimate 
‘connection of these two countries in the problem of 
empire. His dreams about an Eastern Empjré should 

not makéaus forgetful of othe fact that, in the period 

| between 1799 and 1805 he had made serious endeavours 

to found asWestern Empire by pacifying San Domingo, 

. buying Louistana from Spain, and obtaining the Floridas 

e= {гош {he same power in return for some concessions." 
Sanilarly he equipped an Australian expedition, with & 

view to colonization, saying that he was "tired of this 

<-> old Europe”, and that France wanted new worlds to 
people and to rule. The execution of these plans had 

been, however, frustrated by European entanglements, 

tne Napoleon had returned with fresh intensity to his 

5 dreams pf an Oriental Empire. The subject loomed so 

^ large in his mind that much^of his conversation and 

` memoirs flictated ati St. Helena touch upon it. The 
Spànish rising is another subject touched upon. He 

7 €, 


£, 


1 But these negotiations efme to nothing, and in 1819 Spain sold Florida to the 


United States. Napoleon bargained for Louisiana from Spain ‘in 1801 in return for 

some concessions Elsewhere, but he sold it to the United States in 1804, The French 

had possessed San Domingo or Hayti for more than a century, but one of the results 

| of the French Revolution was the abolition of slavery in the island, and consequent 
civil strife between the” Whites and blacks. Napoleon hoped to pacify the island by 

| cancelling the abolition, butchis éfforts хе unavailing. British fleets also came 
` frequentèy to embarrass the’ grench, and in 1504 evécuation was decided on, The 

| island has since that-time been independent, but turbulent, 
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= says, “Tt was the Spani$h ulcer which suined me”. На 
takes upon himself the fyhdi? blame of the Russian 

expedition,,and above all rdbrets the long “sojourn in 
Moscow. Borodino he regafds as his? most -brilliant 

a battle. He fails to understand how he ever lost Water- 
loo, but yet admits that the resylt may Rave been partly 

~ due to tha character of the enemy. “It is above all 


by their good discipline that m Englislt triumphed.” 3 7 
This opinion he bears out in another place by Saying, - MI 
“Jf I had had an English army I should hate conquered 


the world". It may well be answa® that Napoleon was 
too impatient and masterful to have held down the world, * 
even Һа „һе conquered it; for it was above all owing to 
his faults of temper that h@lest his Europeayaéorfquests. 
In conclusion, let us briefly enquire what were the j 
Napoleons net results of Napoleon’s unique egréer in 
Кош. Ẹurope, and more “particularly ih France. 
The first feeling of contemporaries Wag опе of supreme ~? 
relief that those wars which had devastated Eurepe for 
, over twenty years had at last ended. But 
Mu en spite of much fruitless expenditure of men 
and treasure Napoleon's contribution to progress was 
considerable. For it must be remembered that he was 
as pre-eminent in statesmanship as in war. dt is true 
that he raised France to a pinnacle of glory only to dash e 
her to the ground, and reduce her to lim#s less extensive 
than those she enjoyed when he dame to power. Bat « 
some atonement for this must be fóund in his Work of 
political reconstruction so sorely weeded y the France 
of 1799. He restored order out of?chaos, and he laid 
the foundations of a new France, which the Revolution . 
with its lack of diseiplise had merely outlined, Perfect 
wisdom is of course not claimed for, ‘all his reforms. 
His educational ѕузё п, for instand, is open to serious 
criticism. But the public works initiated by him were 
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o Ç 
„beneficial, and above all his cédes supplied a much-felt 


| need, and were in compte “harmony with the spirit of 


'Frehéh history and insti;utions. His religious settle- 
ment tgo gavelkatisfactior” to most parties in the state. 
His influencé os “Europe may be regarded as of a dual 
kind, direct and indirect; 
° His direct influénce Nas confined to parts of Germany 
and Italy, tlfe Nethewands, Switzerland, and (Ost: 
toa less extent the Iberian Peninsula. In Wauence on 
"these countries he introduced social order, direct and in- 
good. laws, and «fitable publie works. 
Switzerlamd received a constitution better than any she 
has had.before or since. The Code Napoleon beéame the 
basis ОЁ] lfw in mosteo® the countries enumerated. 
Civil equality and religious toleration, pre- () ніз direct 
cious birtkrights of the Revolution, were in- ушр 
troduced by im in Westerit Germany and Italy. Finally, 


* his kingdom of Italy and the Rhine Confederation cannot 


L——————— 


Kdve,failed to awaken in'Germans and Italians alike 
a wider idea of national unity. Napoleon sowed the 
seed which yielded fruit after sixty years. During his 
own time, however, the beneficial effect of these measures 
was barely felt. The blasting imperialism of his later 
years and the dead weight of the continental system 
throttled the growing prosperity of Italy and Germany. . 
Secondly, hisindirect influence. By his conquests and 
oppressit “һе stimplated opposition in such countries 
as Priissia and Aüstria to such an extent (оу His indirect 
that these nations Gained an entirely new nono 
Vitality. His conĝuest of Prussia gave the impulse to 
those reforms Of Stein ‘and Scharnhorst, which re- 


е 

1 Unfortunately тару of these benefits which Napoleonic rule conferred on Ger- 
many were cancelled in +e reaction which followed the downfall of his empire, when 
the old unintelligent goverrfnents returced. But still a certain proportion of the 
Napoleénic system remainedgand even the Code ре sted in certain parts of Germany 


aiter 1815. 
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geherated the country. « His despotism, stimulated. the gi 
nations to resistance in that,sreat * Anti-Napoleonic 
Revolution, „Which, by armjig the peoples арол 
tyranny, laid the foundation} of European liberty”. 
* The War of Liberation did even EU toan Napoleon’s [ 
organization of Italy and Western Germany to popu- 
~ larize that, idea of nationality which Bas been the great 
principle of development ever Nace, ande which has - 
reached its climax in the refdunding of the German 
Empire and the unification of Italy. ош es 
Thus the work of Napfleon wgw,of a dual kind— 
what was done by him, and what was done owing to - 
+ him. His career was not an uninterrupted 
Conclusion. з z 
success, and thes qrash when *it çame was 
colossal, but yet he accomplished a great work, and there 
is no doubt that the man himse]f was superlatively .. 


great. ә є | 
2 = | 
E 
E es Ў 
CHAPTER XIII | 
т 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COLONIZATION OF EUROPEAN Jr cual 


POWERS, MORE ESPECIALLY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


i. Brief History of Colonization, especially ^ ` | 
British, up to 1815 а e 
е. p 


Tt is impossible to record the history of the European. . ' | 
nations without taking’ account of the colonies planted: 
Meaning ot the Dy them in other party of* fhe world, for | 
term “colony”. this expansion ehas formed a large part of p? 
their life, and has very considerably determined their 
political relations with gach other. A colony proper 
implies the settlement in a more or less unpopulous 
country of certain persons *yho have voluntarily aban- 
doned their own land, and who eithér may or may not | | 
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^ о 
| .? remain dependent upon their mother-country in matters 


<» 


% «of government and defense. е Conformably to this defini- 


- tior, & thickly-populated’ country like Indja, which has 
been cgnquereil by another, could not be called a colony, 
and is usually destribed as a dependency? But most, 
colonies also ave in some sense or other dependent, so 
that it will be corfvenient to treat under one, beading all 
those countfiés beyopd the seas which ha*é been either 
pacifitally "settled in, or conquered from their original 
“ihhabitahts; by Europeans. 

In ancient біте е Greeks, the Phoenicians—espe- 


' cially the Carthaginians, greatest of Phoenician peoples 


—and the Romans, planted colonies of colonizing nations 
various Liyds“nd for diffgront purposes. 9 modera Em 
In modern times the great colonizing nations have been 
the Spaniarils, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, 
and the British We suall limit ourselves to an in- 


> 
=y vestigation of the nature of these modern colonies, and 


afdeavour to find what verdict history has to pronounce 
about the excellence and durability of the several dif- 
ferent colonial systems. The author of a useful work 
entitled Historical Geography of the British Colonies 
makes some most valuable remarks upon the motives 

* which alike in ancient and modern times motiyes leading 
have led to discovery, to conquest, and to to colonization. 
settlement. еу are, he gays, “love of enterprise, 
desire c? Wealth, social or political discontent, and re- 
ligion*. Very often two or more of these motives exist 
in conjunction, asGvhen love of adventure is blended 
with a desire for gain, or^ when commerce and prose- 
lytizing zeal go hand in hand. Again, a combination 
of religious and political discontent has often led to the 
formation of colonies, as in the case of the New Eng- 
landers, who planted their <éttlements in America nearly 
three hundred years ago. 


F ы” 
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“The success of a colony depends much, upon the quah- ао 

ties displayed by the colonizing race, and to some extent ' 

- upon the geogyaphical сопдїйбпѕ ofothe: — ; 

Qualities whiche А 

make for success colony. Ther are somp six charác- 
MR * teristics which, besides physical endur- 

ance, should be present—some Qr all of them—in the 

race which is to colonize successfull». The author of 
he work aBtve quoted would hat, these PM o 2 

‘to be enterprise, aptitude for trading, readiness tc emi- 
grate, capacity for fighting, power of assimilation, ал 
capacity for ruling. The*great calonizing nations o 
ancient and modern history have each been noted for * 
some amongst these qualities, and the larger the group 
of colonizing aptitudes powsgssed by amy pesple, the 
greater has been the success of that people in the work 
of colonization. д 97, а ra 

The earliest of the colonizirs nations in modern times " 
were the Shaniards and Portuguese, for the Venetians; <-> 
КОШАН and Genoese, though great commercial people, 
colonization. were hardly colonizers in any real sense, 
Spain had hardly become united under Ferdinand and 
Isabella when she began to dream of foreign conquests. 
Columbus set out on his first voyage of discovery in 
1492, and within the amazingly short space of sixty © 
Its date years after the discovery of the New, World 
and extent. Spain had founded a vast colonial émpire, = 
comprising most of the West Indian islands,^and the. 
greater part of South and Central America. The 
Spaniards did not colonize пу хлори! еа and un- 
cultivated lands, but conquered rich and, powerful 
nations, such as the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of 
Peru. Their conquests were actuated alike by д love of 
adventure and of war, a greed of gold, and a crusading 
impulse; but when once the*work of.eonquest was com- 
plete, the least worthy motive began to vredominate, 


Й 
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a 
.o and the Spanish colonies came to be regarded as rith 
a “estates to be worked for the benefit of the ^ rs good and 
.móbher-country. A fair amount of method. Pad points. 
in» administration, and a considerable humahity towards | 
A slaves Was шаўтей Бу the introduction of that religious- 
intolerance and political despotism which was wrecking Я 
_° > Spain at home. Moreéver, a vicious commercial exclu- - 
> . siveness wag practise® Not only were gu “foreigner. 
|. ^ - excluded, but the system of commercial monopoly was 
| эойтт1ей so far that even certain classes of Spaniards were 
debàrred from trading witls the Spanish colonies. In 
- government and trade alike the Spaniards pecay and loss of ` 
met with failure, so that Spain and her Spanish colonies. 
possessiens bgyond the seas suffered the same fate of 
premature? decay, and at last the American colonies 
| separated themselves from the mother-country, and with 
few exceptions became jndependent republics. Since | 
e their separation these countries have not. attained a 
grea? prosperity, for their resources had been crippled 
by three hundred years of selfish rule, and white men 
. . form but a small proportion of the population, In the 
East, Spain possessed several island groups, but the 
most considerable of these, the Philippines, were lost to 
© her, simultaneously with Cuba, in the recent Spanish- 
American War, and at the present time Spain, of all 
her vast colonial empire, retains no colony of any size 
. or noteb à d t 
"she Portuguese “were really the first of the modern 
nations to efter the field of discovery, although their 
colonial empire was not completely founded portuguese 
J until after that,of Spain. Prince Henry the соо 
| Navigator early in the fifteenth century led the way in 


^ 


a. They are the Canary Islands, 


a 
1 Her only possessidzs to-day lie in or pear Afric: 
ae n island in the Gulf of Guinea— 


certain small districts in Morocco, Fefzando Po— 
and some territory contigudts to it on the mainlani 
3 , 
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tHe path of discovery, and he was followed by such xc 
known names as Diaz, whe reached the Cape of Good © 
Hope; Vasco da Gama, who sailed round tlie Cap to- 
India; and Albuquerque, the master-builder of Por tugal’s 

И сы, “vast Eastern empire. The cofonial dotninions 
of Portuguese of Portugal embraced a multitude of islands, 
RE 4. Such as the Cape Verde, tke Azores, Madeira, 


Mauritius, ad Ceylon; the greater portiomof the west, s 


and much of the east coast of Africa; Aden, most of the: 
coast-line of India, the greater part of the Eastern Атене 
pelago, Brazil, and a host ‘of smaller islands and terri- 
tories too numerous to mention. In Brazil at least the - 
Portuguese showed marked colonizing ability, but their 
wallet empire has shared the fate of EA of Spain, and 
the remnants of it are hardly more imposing. Brazil 
became independent in the beginning of the , 
ofeoloial nineteenth centur. partly as a result of the 
Possessions. shock dealt by Napoleon’ s domination of thes, 
Iberian Peninsula, and the other? colonial possessions -of 
Portugal have fallen into the hands of her more fortu- 
nate successors in colonization. Their trading ability, 
their enterprise and willingness to emigrate, had enabled 
the Portuguese to found a wide colonial empire, but their 


lack of governing capacity prevented them from, keeping ^ 


it. They evinced the same tendency as 

Criticism of 
their colonizing the Spaniards to cruelty, sas well*as to 
iy. religious and political intolerance, and they 
showed a decided indbility to progress. Further, as 
Seeley points out in his Lapansion of' England, the 
Portuguese Empire was built upon toe small a, base; the 


1 Portugal still retains the Cape Verde Islands, the Azores, а Maéejra. Mauritius 
and Ceylon, like Aden and many other. Portuguese possessions, have passed into the 
hands of Great Britain, after haying remained awhile under рис. and (їп the сазе 
of Mauritius) also French rule. 

2 But Portugal still retains large tracts i^ the east and west ү}; Africa, some small 
aistriets in India (e.g. Goa), the island of Tifuoor in the Eastern Archipelago. Macao 


off the coast of China, and the three island groups mentióned in the preceding note. 
m 


o 
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` 
ә home-Country. Was bound to besome so overweighted by 
‘its vast dependencies thas itseould not fail eventually to 
- los&,£em ‘in’ some way or another. 3 
Ё Dutch colonization sueceeds that of these two Latin 
э» races, ind fillsjup the seventeenth century. ° The Dutch 
were a strong, sturdy, independent race, who Dutch 
.. dad freed themselves fróm religious and poli- „S®onization. 
> , teal oppression by one of the most stubbornly contestéa 
| war's ош all history, and they soon began to show the 
a evigour of their new-born nationality by their gminent 
- colonial and maritinge activity. As the Portu- ete 
guese had taken all that was best in the East, and the 
Spaniards had monopolized the most valuable possessions 
in the West, ће Dutch colonists found themselves re- 
garded as ihterlopers wherever they went. Consequently, 
though desirous aboye all of being allowed тиеу seized 
_, to trade іпереасе, theywere frequently tHe possessions 
=== peonstrained to employ force in the building ише даны 
зр of their conimercial greatness. They planted colonies 
at N ew Amsterdam—afterwards known as New York,— 
х» the Cape, the Persian Gulf, Burmah, and Cochin China. 
"Their eighty years' struggle with Spain gave them the 
opportunity for founding colonies far and wide, and as 
d Philip II conquered Portugal in 1580, many Portuguese 
` as well as many Spanish possessions were legitimately 
appropriated hy,the Dutch. *From Portugal they took 
Geylon,.St» Helena; Mauritius, and part of the Indian 
coastline. The greatest islands'of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago fell into tbeir hands, and they effectually sue- 
ceeded the, Portugsese in this quarter of the globe, Java 
d even to this daysremaining as a proof of Dutch colonizing 
А activity three hundred years ago! But the small area 


= 
Brazil, and actually occupied two 
od. Soon afterwards they gained 
est Indian islands 


1 Те Dutch also nde great efforts to conquer 
of the Brazilian provinces for à considerpble peri 
possession of Guiana from its native population. Sgveral of the wi 
also fell into theimhands. Chragao they took from Spain. 

B А 
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о - 
- ада population of the hgme-country produced thé same o, 
result as in the case of Bortygal, and the decline of o 
Holland from the position of a firstzfate . | 
Decline of Dutca : 
colonial power power both in Europe and beyond the “| 
-p A5 its causes. seas was further accelerated by a®succes- ^ 
sion of wars with her two great neiglibonrs, France and 
England. She had estes to & higher place than hes . | 
Size and reBberces entitled her toand having reached it = 
by a burst of energy failed to?kéep it long. Lack ote ° 
progress and an unsound commercial system wene notiée-o 
able amongst the other causes of «decline. = Тот” the 
"Treaty of Utrecht Holland ceased to be a first-rate 
power, though her maritime strength still made hér 
counsels of considerable Weight. “Her place was.taken’ 
by England and France, whose century-lon g* rivalry at 
length 1 resulted in the commercial, colonial, end, may ritime ,. 
supremacy of the island powes., 
"This strugele of the two great western suos musts р = 
be examined more in detail, but it is fifst necessáry «t 
The growth of go back a little and note the early phases 
Sgt of their expansion. "The ascendency ОБ 
France in the seventeenth century was a European 
ascendency founded upon the reconstructive work of 
Henri Quatre; but the foundations of а large,colonialo ~ 
empire were laid also, although the French were at А 
present far behind the Detch in colonia] and maritime fe 
activity. It was Henri Quatre who first encouraged , 
industries «nd commerce; and it was.«under- : 
of french, his auspices that the colonizatfon of Canada — 
Colts Hn was begun by Champlain in 1608... In Riche- 
liews busy life there was little enough, time for such 
matters; but Colbert, whp in 1661 undertook the whole 
internal administration of France, made ‚commerce and 


\ 


э 


asy 


Su 
© 1 нешу of Navarre. & 
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o colonia? expansion his chief concern. He argued that 
oévery industry ‘created. would increase 
the taxable capacity of the country, that Henry IV and 
3 every colony planted beyond the seas БОТУ of French 
|o would. be the 4ourae of untold wealth, Soe 2 
and that France would thus be enabled more easily to 
. maintain her boasted Ascendency in Europe. "For a | 
7 2. time, however, it woul& be necessary to абаа as far 
“as possible from Európedn complications; France would 
ES zequire to devote all her energies to the work of extend-* 
ing and consolidating he» ecfonial empire, in order to 
` place it upon so impregnable a basis that no rival could 
destroy it. But Louis XIV was not prepared to wait for + 
these distant phough certain advantages; mee 
he was daz#ied by the prospect of gaining ambitions of 


France prevent 


Immediate „glory through European con- full attention, 


quests, ‘and he rélegategy the work of colonial дь 
= polonization to the rank of secondary con- '' P б 
Siderations. Wifat Louis chose was certainly the tra- 
ditional, and perhaps, therefore, the natural policy. of 
' *' French statesmen; but this did not make it the wisest 
course, and we ¢an now appreciate the mistake by which 
l France allowed herself to be entangled in a series of 
Зорепад] wars, whilst her British rival was but slightly 
ү. hampered by European polities. It was not as if French 
," Statesnfen were gwilling to reliaquish their colonial am- 
. bijions, far both Louis XIV himself and his successors: 
did devote consida able attentiol to colonies and to 
commerce. Ti “Ьер it was the attempt to do two 
things at nuce that ruined France, and that France 
r did persistently pursue a double object, & slight know- 
Я ledge of Sighteenth-century history would suffice to 
prove. E 
We have saii that during the seventeenth century 
England was rapidly becoming & colonial and maritime 


А .. 

state? Curiously enougls she has not always beensdistin= ок 

Growth of Eng- guished as # schepower, although her in: © 

land's sea-power. sular position would seem to hive pointed: 2 

naturally to such a destiny. During tlie Middle Aves. Э | 

«she possesséd no regular navy of ang gizk, and her great S 
wars were land wars. Indeed, it was not until the age 


o б 
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of EliZz*eth that she began {о embark at all seriously m. 
"Un maritimeé*enterprises, and that age willeever remain ^, — 9. 
famous for the exploits of the great sea-capthins, Ameng“ : 
"whom Drake, Hawkins, Gilbert, and Raleigh ‘were fhe ae) 
most renowned. ‘The defeat^of fe Spanish Armada 
may be taken as the event which, more than any other, * 
marked-the rise of England's sea-power. It was shortly 
followed by the foundatiom of the first Bng}ish eolony, 
Virginia in 1607, to be followed by that 
of New England 12.1620. ° The former • | 
, . was a purely Commercial settlement, but — .. | 
the New England settlers were Puritans who had emis NE 
grated to escape religious persecution, and who bujlt^u» 
their colony more by private effort than by state sup- 
port? English colonies, however, were not limited to “> > 
Progress in East the American coast-line. Certain of the 


ite seventeenth’ West Indian islands were occupied during 


century. 


First English 
colonies planted 
in North America. 


this century, some stations were planted? 

on the west coast of Africa, and the East Indian Com- ^ 
pany, which was formed tn 1601, laid tl» foundation of = 
our now vast Indian Empire. The 'Commomwéalth was а 
a period of great naval and military glory, for not ойу 
did the English navy under Blake contend successfully 


mainly by peaceful expansion, up to the English Revolution. ^ 

The second period embraces from 2388-1815, possessions being at thia time mostly 
gained by conquest. « 

The third period brings us from 1815 to the present day—and during its elapse 
colonies were acquired both by war and Ey peaceful set*tement. 

2 New England was the namegiven to that portion ai territory which comprised 


the four colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Egmpsnirer 
E 


° E 2 ; 
1 The first period in English colonization embraces all efforts made in this direction, A 


SS 
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“against! the Dutch, but Cromwell helped to complete the 
D decline of the formidable Spanish power by assisting 
Frarc® against her ancient foe, and by annexing the 
valuable Spanish colony of Jamaica. In Charles П 
reign further progress was made. Bombay and New 
Amsterdam — row New York— were acquired from 
Portugal and Holland Zespectively, and the co sities of 
New England advanced along the path of Wren ушу 
"prosperity ind well- being. When Holland канон 
towvards ihe: close of the | century ceased to France begins. 
be a rival power,she was able to become. the ally of 
"England, and the union of the two maritime nations 
under William of Orange dealt a mighty blow at the 
undue « »power gf France. „From this time forward the 
English kings were prevented by the growing power 


, o of Pagliament from-pursuing a dynastic as opposed to 


a national policy, and theznational interests were more 
and more realized to be commercial and colonial 16 
is at this point’ that there began between France and 
England that long struggle for supremacy which has 
so aptly been called ihe Becond Hundred Years War, 
and which fills up what we may call the second period 
of English colonization. 

© Betwegn 1688 and 1815 seven great wars were waged 
in which England and France took part on opposite 


sides, ahd althowsh the policy o? European mhe great colonial 
duel between 


o aggrandizement ingugurated by. Louis fi2nce and Great 


XIV was apparentky responsible für most Britain, 1688-1815. 


of them, yet in “thesbackground there was ever present 
a relentless, duel beween England and France for colonial 
empire and marisime power. T 

The first war was brought about by England's acces- 


os 
in 
1 For commerce also? Colgnies and cgmonerce were almost synonymous terms 
the days,ot the old colonial dons сейле were then regarded as atate preserves, 


and a rigid protectiy e system*was universally practised. 
о 


> 


*.sion to the League of Augsburg, for after the English 
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e first big war, Revolution “Тїз. supported the exiled * 
108597 e Stuarts, and William was *thuBe able 
to use the Strength of England in helping to curb ‘the 


a would-be conqueror of Ейгорё. THis ae is of impor- ` 


tance in the history of sea-power, sinte by the great 


d of La Hogue in X692?France practically · 


ceased to eXist as a great naval, power, and . England ‘о 
entered a claim to the command of the sea$ whith as 
finally made good at the battle of Trafalgar iñ 1805., 
The second war in this Series w aat of the Spanish 
succession, which lasted from 1702 until 1714 — From ' 
The, second var, 20 English or Dutch stand-point the real 
22 explanation 9 this great effor 40 prevent 
Louis’ grandson from becoming king of Spain is that it 


боо 


was imperative to prevent Е rance far tod powerful as? + 


she already, was, from obtainii a share in the commercial 


monopoly and colonial dominions of Spain. The gheces=jj > 


sion of Philip of Anjou to the throne of Spain,made 
quite possible an essential union of the French and 
Spanish crowns, and that “would close almost the whole 
New World to the English and Dutch and ruin the 
prospects of their trade”. Thus the war was at bottom 
a commercial war, and it gave proof to the saying? of? 
Adam Smith some fifty ens later, that eommerce in 
modern times “has become the most» fertile source of 
discord and animosity”. The Treaty of Utfeditt, whieh 
ended the war, not only secured to England the fortress 
Aggrandizement, | of Gibraltar, which а been taken from 
Treaty of Utrecht, Spain in 1704, but also dealt a great 

blow at the colonial power of France by 
taking from her Nova Scotia, Newfoundlandp and the 
Hudson Bay Territory.” It is to be remembered that 


^ e 
1 But as far as France zd England were шы, only until 1718," 
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3 Cf. Chapter ix, p. 169. i 
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з the strength of, England was tonsiderably augmented 
? at [his time by the unio with Scotland, by which the 
'northèrn KEħgdom became a full partner im that work 
of empire-building for which her sons have shown such T 
an extraordinary safptitude. Henceforth to be correct c 
we should employ the word British rather than English 
4 if all matters conderni fs the empire. d 2 
ос The thir war lasted from 17392 until 1748, and 
though merged in the European struggles of the Austrian 
Suiccpssidn tb was in reality a continuation mhe third war, 
*» ОЁ the coloniafSlesl, Отел Britain was 189482 
` successful by sea and France by land, but by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle both combatants resigned {lfeir con- 
quests*and qetmrned to the stus quo. 
The fourth war, which took place between the dates 
' 1756 and $763, is caltet the Seven Years’ War. Although 
fo peace existed* in Europe between 1748 and The fourth war, 
21756, yet fighting continued almost unin- n А 
tærtuptedly between the two nations in America and India. 
, In India a great statesman named Dupleix conceived 
^ the plan.of foupding a vast French empire in the East and 
altogether driving the English from the peninsula. He 
cleverly took advantage of the decay of the great Mogul 
Z'Enlpire to nieddle with the quarrels of the native rulers, 
and tosseeure for France a gradually in- ça) тһе struggle 
o° exeasing influc#ice. Не, too, first showed 32 dis 
* how native tould De drilled by Europeans into capable 
‘sje’. But, he was poorly supported by his govern- 
ment, while the Biitish command of the sea Dupleix and 
inclined the balarge against any project of ( 
the kind which required naval support and a free right 
o 


a ү é. 
1 But by-oommon usage the term England has come to mean the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, an ОКУМ, perbaps, is justified for the sake of brevity. We shall 
= for convenience often emplo? “Englands Ж this sense. 
3 Teclnically we were only at war with Spain froga 1739, and 
fombat ty) years later, 


France entered the 


E 


of way across the sea. т Finally, the brilliant achieve-. 
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ments of a y4ung Englishman, ‘Robert Clive, secured ‘the ^ 
superiority gf the British influence in India. fHe ræpidly ` 
diminished the French power in the Defcan, and by a 
single stroke at Plassey practicallys yon, the rich pro- 
vince of Bengal in 1757. Two years later the victory 
Failure oof the of Wandewash final dissipated all dreams 


ofa French empire in India, and since that -e 


time only Napoleon Buonaparte has had the courágestor 
revive that project, nor did he by his labours and intrigues” 
achieve the least success in this directiene? ~ 
Whilst a British empire was being built up in the ` 
East, America was being conquered in the West. * Al- 
2) The struggle though the Exglish coloniessin. that con- 
шо tinent were more populous and more pro- 
gressive than the French ones, se& the Brenchs Who * 
were firmly planted in Canady and Louisiana, sought | 
to unite these two colonies by occupying the valleys or, 
the Ohio and Mississippi, and they №0 oldly claimed ue" 
eignty over all the country to the west of the Alle- 


° (29 


ghanies. Two unsuccessful attempts had been made f 


Montcalm tO destroy Fort Duquesne, which the French 
and Wolfe. had built to command the Ohio valley. How- 


ever, as soon as the Seven Years War broke ont, móre ^. 


determined efforts, aided by larger forces, succeeded in 
capturing those French férts which bar?ed the British 
advance to the west, and this first süccess wis “followed | 
by the greater triumphs of General Wolfe. That your, 
hero sailed in 1757 up the St. Laeyrenee, scaled the 
almost inaccessible cliffs below Quvebee, and 
ERR gained a great victory over tle French under 
of Canada. Montcalm outside the city. Wolfe himself was 
killed, and when told that the French svere running, 
“Then,” said he, “I die happy. Moxtreal was captured 
in the following year, aad Canada was transferred tg Great 
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i E by the Peace of Paris in 1763. ‘The culmination 
o "of our country's power “appeared to havé!been reached, 
 andfEnglfühmen were dazed by such am unexpected 
bürst of glory. The whole of North America seemec 
destined to be theies, and Chatham,’ the brilliant states“ o 
man who had: “contributed so much to the stirring vic- 
tories of these few yelrs, was idolized as few Stilesmen 
. have been before or since. 6 
үй Т second part. of the duel now begins. France 
° recognizes *her defeat; she seeks to re- 
Second 
gain her "losSess'and to $e revenged. the Ang голов 
This period lasted from 1763 to 1814, Pad 
and during these fifty years three big wars pr series of 


wars чоок. place: 21 


a That of A American Independence. 
` (2) The.Pench Revolutionary wars. 
? (3) The Napoléonie wars А 


3 + ө а о 1 - 
© ‘Tn, the first of these France, Spain, and Holland took 
advantage of England's preoccupation in America to 
attack her, and France enjoyed a sweet Final result of the 
vengeance in helping forward the sepa- 5218816. Creat 
ration of the American colonies from  SuPreme. 

9 Сійсаф Pritain. In the second and third France sought 
to overthrow, the “tyrant of the seas”, and to found 
a new Frenck? colonial empire in India and America, 

1 peshana even in Australia? But again the greatest 
*tehd-power found herself no match for the greatest sea- 


power, and even Mapoleon, the conqueror of Europe, 


c 

1 William Pitt the elder. Не was only created Earl of Chatham in 1766, but it is 
convenient alvéys to call him by the name by which he is best known to history. 

2The Frepch Revolutionary and the Napé-zonie wars run into each other, but a 
distinction. is gren made for the sake of convenience. 1802 would be the dividing 
line. 

з These were more especiclly the purnoges of Napoleon, and though hidden some- 
times, setarded at others by European preoccupatjons, they were none the less real 
and fund, mental Ct. Chapter xii. 

Sef (#146) . 8 


‘from being absorbed in the already {sigantic proportions 
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was unable to reach the ‘heart of his most persistent foe. 
Not only dic’ he fail tò invade England owing to the | 
insuffieieneyr of his sea-power, but he was ^helpléis to р" 
prevent the richest colonies of France -and hey allies 


of the British Empire)! Nelson’s triumph at Trafalgar o | 
set a sexi to the maritime supr&nacy! of Great Britain, a 
anid her commercial pre-eminence had grown'pai passu а E 
with her sea-power and her colonies. The long duel” 
had ended in the acknowledgment of England лыс" 9 
of France as the greatest power in ке. This result ер 
lanation or had been attained mainly by a concentra- 
result; tion of British effort in one direction, while 
France had been persistently scattering hep energies. 
The geographical position of the British isles had “en- p 
abled them to hold aloof from coutiiesntal entahglemehts ' 
to a large extent, while Frenth policy гай even more « E 
naturally in a European than a colonial channel.,, The ; Е | 
result- was that colonial development came to i ree А 
garded in France аз of secondary importance, and the 
French colonial empire decreased in proportion as that ^" ^" « 
of her rival increased. : 


ii. The American War of Independente Ме, n 


No survey of our colofiial expansion would bë com- °, 
plete without some special examinatión of the’conditions, = 
causes, and results of the American *War of Indep" 
dence, After some enquiry into 16% histor: y, we shall з 
be more perfectly equipped* to carryeon and_,conclude ГА 
our sketch of colonial development, for the Anfluence Э, 
exercised by this great event on the subsequent,colonial ^ . ¢ 
system of Great Britain has been incalculable. en os є 

The North American colonies were éhirtéen in number 


Q o 
101. Chapter xii, passim, ГА а Өзә 
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E Ta time to which we are about to inedi our atten- 
e tios m at different times 

“front the Yeign of James I onwards, coleitesin the 7 

they were inhabited by a people of EUM coh. А 

various characte and different interests. The Quakers © 

9 of Pennsylvania fered as much from mheir resory. 

р ‚ the slave-owning © кепту of Virginia as рал mea 
„е rigid * Puritans af Massachusetts ^ ? communities. 
ъа from the Anglo-Dutch merchants of New 
York. ath had its sepayate- government, consisting 

f generally of a рге législature and a governor ap- 
pointed -by the Crown. "The separate individuality of 
the colonies was intensified by a constant cendition of 
quarrél аці jealousy, sq that for a long time fear 
of the French had been the only bond amongst them. 
United, in fhis qut" "point, however, they had loyally 
s% assisted Chatham in kis efforts to drive the French 
from Canada, and. now that this had 
What led to their 

Seen successfully accomplished in the separation from the 

Seven Years’ War, they felt less dis- monere 

posed than formerly to lean on England. Under these 

circumstances two causes of vexation sufficed to separate 
them from the mother-country: (1) the vigorous appli- 

d' cation o? the Navigation Laws, and (2) the attempt of 
the Byftish government to tax, the colonies against their 

«^ will by -the апоу of Parliament. 
^ ^ Parliament had always claimed, uncontested the power 

“бг? Winding the.colonies by а uniform commercial system, 

and of legislating” Тог them on matters 

of generi: T interest, such as the post-office OUT 

and the ейттепбу. Though the English Baas 


colonies were in point of séif- government and com- 


c 


7 1 They were—Virginia, Massachusets, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Con- 
| necticut, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, North Cafolina, New York, Rhode Island, 
Jew Ham jshire, and Georgia. 
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mercial regulations move favourably situated than, {һе ( 
colonies of | £ny other power, yet the commercial system o 
o did afford them undoubted“? grievinces: 
Grievances in 
connection ith Colonists were obliged to Sell their staple 
à products in British dominions only, to 
import goods by way of England, and^to refrain from 
the establishment of any industries avhich might com- * 
ete with those of the mother. =countryy Thus, for ^o 
instance, they were forbidden in the interest of English 
hatters to export their hats, or even to send them. freni 
one colony to another, and'serious ebstties were thrown 
in the way of those who sought to establish a manu-' 
facture ‘of hats for purely home consumption. Similar 
restrictions were applied ім the case of svoollen* goods, 
and several other manufactur: ed articles. This, of course, 
was а part of the mercantile systesy of tlie age Which ^ 
regarded all colonies as estates, to be managed for the 
advantage of the home-country, and, which secured this, 
advantage mostly by exacting a mdnopoly of their, trade: 
ee 
асла y times much mitigated, 
Ee HES and 16 was precisely the fact that they 
had not been fully enforced for a Jong period which 
rendered their vigorous application in the eafly yéars’® 
of George ПІ so obnoxious to the settlers. а 
The second and more real cause of the ‘American revolt 
was the decision of the British government 0" vis the * 
Parliament at- COlonies for the purposes of revenue? Fig- 
tempts (0 raise Jand had emerged frome her victorious war 
the colonies. — in 1763 saddléd with acheavy debt, and it 
was reasonably thought that the American colonies 
might contribute some slfare towards the cost of imperial 
defence in America. But now that thesfear of France 
had diminished, the colonists vigofously opposed all 
idea of a standing ату, and were’ naturally ypt рге; 
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ko X aed fo pay for a thing which they did not desire. 
oMoréover, even if they Had ow. ished to рђуіде a con- 
tribution, nó ventral machinery existed for such a purpose, 
and’ the „Proposal would have led to long and laborious 
is negotiation with each individual colony. Under these *, 
| Circumstances Grenyille, the Whig premier, in 41165; 
- convinced of the mecestity of an army 
The Stamp Act, 
for America, afraid to impose fresh taxes Gassed by drei 
“On Great Bfitain, and despairing of any ra 
n Завсар рвов from the colonies, fell back 
i upon what тасса) expefts declared to be anoun- 
‘doubted privilege of а viz. the right of taxing 
the colonies by its own authority. An act called the 
Stamp «АФ wag passed with bat little difficulty, ‘by which 
| certain legal transactions were to be stamped with a 
. ‘goverment stamp at taxed accordingly. But this 
s infringement of the principle by which taxation and 
s» representation are inseparably connected roused the 
geates indignation Ya the colonies. It Meets with such 


| mattered little to them that the revenue oppor 


^'to be gained was very inconsiderable, or 8190.07 the 
-that it was all to be used in defraying ваше year, 
р E expenses of colonial defence. Riots broke out, the 
| ptaips were seized and destroyed on their arrival from 
i England, and the governors represented to the Crown 
| „› the infpossibilityy, of enforcing the Act. At home 
-Chatham;°sympathizing with the colonies, poured out 
51 thee bitterness of his invective upon the Act, and 
i the ministry of Grenville having been meanwhile re- 
| placed by that of Rockinghim, the Stamp Act was re- 
| pealed. But, the salue of this repeal was made extremely 
| questionable by a strongly-worded declara- gut 
tion affizing the absolute right of Parlia- Spit passed 
ment to tax the celonies,.and explaining ®t same time. 
the repeal on grounds of ехрейіепоў alone. This effort 
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ТОКЕ төүвапө abandoned, induced ohjs ‘colleagties | and @ l] 


9^ " 


Di 


to preserve the dignity of Parliament w 4 of evi? omén, ( @ 
for in 1767 gCharles Townshend, chancellor pf the'ex- e 
chequer in the Grafton cabinet, holding tht thes might 
А second attempt Of taxing the “colonies ‘Ted never been 
шаа 116]; the king to make another attempt at | 
raising revenue in the colonies. p HÊ proposed duties en - ‘$ 
wa, свз, lead, paper, and painters’ colours, urging that * 
the Americans could not have the Sume gr ound ofvobject~ 
tion to port dues as they had to inter nal. taxation. But M 
this measure awoke as Violent an шї зоп in the 
Results ш COlonies as the Stamp Act of 1765. Petitions“ 

a deadlock. poured in upon the king, and when they were 

left unanswered, embargoes were placed прой British 

goods, so that the new duties! "hardly yielded? more ¢han | 
a few pounds per annum. Massgehusetts took theueajl е, | 


in the policy of opposition, ара at Boston thefe began, 

Reign of terror 2 Teign of terror which resulted in E com e 
m America. flict between the peóple ànd the 4 troops; 

From this time matters went from bad to worse? The 

North cabinet, which replaced that of Lord Grafton, ^ - 

by a policy of compromise remitted all other duties but - 

that on tea, and pledged itself to raise 
North withdraws t E 
all except the no further revenue from America. Suto, 


duty, 1710. А 
кашу, the concession came too late, пор would С 


М Insubordination was spreading, and’ several serious ovt- « 


‚ anything short.of a total withdrawaA have ávailed. <- 
Г 


rages on Tevenue officers occurred. « The»: 

in “1778 came the famous episode of the tea 

in Boston harbour. The British gevernmepf, seeking : 

to make the Act a reality, tried to force taxable tea T | 
on the Areericans, but a band, of dis- 

Destruction of 


tea in Boston guised rioters boarded the ships epon ar- 
harbour, 1773. 


But too late. 


rival, and hurled the sargo into the sea. 
To punish Massachusetts for this outrage the govp hment 
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Lo ll adopted ae measures. ће harbour of Boston 
| >was ordexed to? be closed, and the const‘tution of the 
cology caycelled. The other twelve È 4 
colonies at once passed' votes of sym- [EE Massas 
Ss. pathy?and in the autumn of 1774 they уены 
sent delegates»to a general congress at Philadelphia. ° 
! ə This was the jfost, important event which ‘iu yet 
А happened, for it unitéd the colonies into a single grep 
| “= capable of backing’ its demands by the ү 
|. › free of arms. The Congress, while dis- Colonial Congress 
| claiming аћух1ез of independence, urged DW NE 
| - the immediate redféss of all grievances. As always in 
| such cases the feeling of union and strength increased 
the urgency of- the demands, while a considerable confi- 
| dénce was? felt in the English Whigs. But 
се tbesBritish government now saw no alter- 
native” but war, und a skirmish at Lexington in April, 
> " . ©1775, began the conflict. Two months later the first real 
Ee. battit was Горь Bunkers Hill, where à рез of ^ 
yalifnt though unsuccessful stand made by ler 
> * asmallarmy of untrained troops against the 
British regulars went far to dispel contempt of volunteers, 
and to put spirit into the Americans. deor тз, 
o George, Washington, a Virginian gentle- 
man of some military experience, was chosen commander- 
,^ in-chief, and fhe war soon became general. 
. From the outset the difficulties which the colonists had | 
~to contend with were enormous. ° Trained army there was 
none, and thé*funds were insufficient to feed, clothe, and 
pay the troops that were encouraged tO ji. nsions and 
enlist. Moreoyer, the larger portion of the айоо р 
population in all but the four.New England 
4 statet» were. half - hearted, while a very considerable 
number were profoundly loyalist. Consequently а 
condition of quarrel and діѕѕепзіоп was во normal in the 


War begins, 1775. 
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n А e f- 
earlier stages of the war,that had the English possesséd к То 


have been able tu 2 


Great Britain shoda & general of any capácity, Fas pio-: s 


bably he could have wiped/eut al re- - 
bellion before'a year had passed. Bat 
mo man of enterprise existed among dhg generals of tlie 
^ king, and the Americans had time to "organize their 
goverment and army on a more вена ‘basis. The violent» 
am, energetic, minority carried ‘natters further and 
further, until at last the redress’ of ‘grievances was for- ^ 
gotten in a desire for independence. Thus the course ^ 
taken by the Dutch revolt against Philipo Spain was 
repeated in America. : 
The Declaration of Independence was passed by Con-* 
gress on Juiy 4th, 1776, andsit was hoped that tliis step 


Declaration of In. Would secure tlie co-operation Of France 


dependence, 1776. 


ring the war to a 
speedy termination. 


meanwhile British reinforcements were being poured 
into America, and a temporary change of fortune took^ 
a 2 5 A е 
NIS. BIS place. Washingtox was beate ate 
and further successes Brooklyn (August) by General Howe 
of the British, 1776. 
who retook New York and overran 
New Jersey. In the closing months of 1776 only a poor 
army of 5000 ragged men was left between the colonials 
and submission, so that it seemed as if the rebellion Һа 
1777. Americans be- been crushed. The British troops, how- 
come more hopeful. ever, were»insufficient to overrun? the, 
whole country, and far too few to hold-it dowm oh newo 


Ameriean army was formed, and with the year 177% Ње" 


prospects of successful resistance became “more bright. 
шоуна i- In October of thet year General Burgoyne, 
renders at Sara- marching from Canada to attack the colo- 
toga, Oct. 177' CA m e F 
nies in the геад; had to surrender to superior 
forces at Saratoga, and this encouraged France to strike 
in with the object of humiliating her ancient foe. She 
had for some time given secret help to the Clonee but 
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against her old enemy and айма]. даб." 
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^ С) 
) now declared | open war against England, and in the 
B next year, Spain, hoping to regain Gib- Nnnc Rc 
тай} and°Minorca, followed her example. $ р тты аа 
Finally, Holland in 1780 joined the coali- clare war against 
- tidn on the pretextof commercial griev- * , 
'.  ances, and the war soon spread all over the globe, naval E 
operations now beséming an even more important feature 
~ than the fighting on tHe American continent. e 
_ Two yeat’s previodsly 2 in February, 1778—Lord North 
‘had introdaced and passed through Parliament a mea- 
e Sure of concifietien which gdve to the о meastire of 
colonies all they had asked before the conciliation da aUa 
war. But it was too late, they re- ^ 
quired independence now; «they distrusted the North 
ministry, ind a treaty f alliance with France had 
=> апу been signed» he position of England in 1780 
was exceedingly Critical, for besides being at war with 
, three European powers, who had superior Кт 
sfleets! she was facets by a league of Baltic neutrality of | 
powers, called the Armed Neutrality of the i-r. 
" North. Catherine II of Russia was its head, and it was 
|^" <> formed as a protest against England's claim to search 
neutral vessels for contraband of war. It aimed at 
| 4 hémblimg the pride of the “ tyrant of the seas”, and 
2 though it did not actually lead to war, it emphasized 
most pointedly" the political isolation of Great Britain. 
2 The gloom was, however, somewhat relieved by the 


| “successful operations of British troops in the southern 
| 


> 


states. The American army was once оазе 
again so-educed,and the finances so low, аша їп водки 
that Cornwallis, one of the few able ; 

soldiers of the Crown, was sble to reconquer Georgia 
and Ее Carolinas, and to beat the Americans in two 
pitched battles. Әп the.following year he began the 


1Nobindiyidually, but in thé aggregate. 
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PP as | 
conguest of Virginia, ара, having won оет Фан, fo 4 


withdrew to Yorktown on the On of that name in’ р 
order to co-gperate with an expected British feet. Wut a- 
French fleet arrived instead, and Washington meganwltile 
chad cut off all retreat on the land side, so that Cor’ hwaliis, 
^ after UE to force his way through the-American lines, 
eu on had no other course о surrender with 
EO E. „all his men. "Phe?capitulatign of York- * 
town practically "ended the war as {ar as? 
America was concerned. All the recent British successes ° 
were undone, and no more attacks of gn stfength were 
made upon America, as the supply 6f troops had fallen * 
to the lowest possible ebb. The disaster of Yorktown 
Other Britigm COimcided with disasters all over thè avorld. 
disasters: Minorca as well %as most of the British 


West Indies were captured by the Wrench, and in edia о, — | 


a French force was co- operating with Hyder’ Ан of 
Mysore to extinguish British power in Madras. It wat 
only the brilliant naval vietory of Rodndy off Dorüinica. 
in 1782, and the relief of Gibraltar in the same year, that 
saved British arms from absolute humilia- 
1782 a more suc- B В o ] 
EU Les ex- tion. The siege of Gibraltar, which had 
' lasted more than three and a half years, 
was the most thrilling episode in the whole war. e Frafze 9 
and Spain devoted all their energies to its capture; they ' 
bombarded it by land and vea, reinforcingtheir fleéts by 
Battie of ten specially-construeted -battering-hips ef 
Пошао of iron, each of which carriéd 212 gunso But 
Gibraltar. the attack was frustrated.by à “ceaseless fain 
of red-hot grape fired from the fortress, and the, enemies 
had almost abandoned hope before the, arriyal of the 
relieving squadron in October, 1782. These “successes 
The great siege of brought peace nearer, for_ they showed 
Gibraltar, 175-92. what a power of resistance was yet con- 
tained in the British,Empire. At the same ще ihe: 
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o 1 members of [ee attacking coplition were all fast ap- 
D: М banRruptey.* , Vs) = 
ace wis made in 1783. The Rockingham cabinet, 
h which succeeded that of "North, conceded independence to 
YS = the Americans, фий the other powers a few Peace of уеб 
months latef.came to terms at Versailles» sles 1785.0 
>As the war һай of the whole gone against Englaftd, the 
us terms of the treaty fere necessarily inglorious, bui? it 
, Must be remembered tliat most of the places |. uon 
S eded by.her were not possessions of any 
long stantlims,., Minorga and Florida were ceded to 
Spain; France reedlved St. Lucia and Tobago among the 
sWest Indies, Senegal and Goree in Africa, as well as 
the Indian factories she hag seized during ^s a nain 
the war.9 But Dominick, and a number DENDO 
so  Of«mall isands inthe West Indies Jately 
^ conquered by the French, were restored to England. 
France had partially févenged herself for previous humi- 
^ liati8ns, but iñ теМ у she suffered far more by this war _ 
{ай her rival did. . She was brought perceptibly nearer 
© to that bankruptcy which furnished an occasion for 
> revolution si& years later, and co-operation with republi- 
cans had inoculated her people with republicanism and 
® evolutionary sentiment. England, on the other hand, 
was not so reduced in power but that in the ensuing war 
„> „She was able,sto regain the groud posi 
jn 1763. o E 
> * The importane? of the War of» American Independence. 
із ery gredt in several ways. It illustrates the inti- 
mate connection, between» European and Importance of the 
colonial polities, the interdependence оса i 
the old’ world and the newe It emphasizes the bitter 
and cpersistent rivalry between England and France; 
and it shows chow England temporarily lost her 
?^ mastery of the geas, though by her successes at ds 


E 


tion she had held 
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end of the war the first step towards its Jess A QUE 
been taken. Efnally, it seemed to herald*the disruptign ^o | 
of the British Empire, and it necessitated acompte 
change in our colonial system, for it 
revision of bare Sof that colonies AM América = 4 - 
Solonial system. s 1 
type would not allow themselves to be am 
treateéd"as estates of the mother-c unfmr and subjected о 
to ly will, but that every colony which was in character "б. 
an extension of Great Britain must enjoy tlte British , 
rights of freedom. This lesson has been forttmately, * 
learnt, and has borne fruit im our waen colonial om 
system,’ which concedes almost complete self-govern-, ^ 
ment to real colonies. g 
9 S uf А x 
iii. Recent Colonial Development” Д И П 
^y е> Li 
The third period of English colonization is that which А 
has lasted from 1815 to the presat day. It combinese ° o 
- the features of the two eafliew periods,?viz. _° 
Карра решоа ox ion both by settlement and conquest. 
of English „ expansion both by s П ‚ conquest. 
даан In India’ and Africa our possessions have <= 
been extended in this period mainly by conquest, in 
Canada? and Australasia they are rather the result of 
settlement. Besides these main groups, there are а hosh 
of islands, forts, and territories which have been acquired ° œ 
in all quarters of the globe;.by voluntary surrendery by 2 Ж 


ога dua] Purchase, or by conquest. Such are Ascension, 
nature. 


aore 


Singapore, Aden, Hong-Kong, Malta, Cyprus, =>. 
and others too numerous to mention? | Some of these 

are used as coaling stations, others are valuable as ы 
trading ports, others again as strategic posts, while a 


1 This is what Seeley calls the “new” aspposed to the '* old " colonial system. 

216 must be remembered that only the nucleus of what we now call Canada was 
obtained by conquest from the French in 1763. men 

з For a complete list students may be referred to Luca? handbook, mentioned 
above. See also our remarks ir Chapter xii on the Treaty of Amiens and tho Caprets 
ot Vienna, S $ A 


‘ Ж? 


` 


(8 
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\ ^ rival to England in the field of colonies 


| 


, >. Inäia has ееп conquered “piece by piece, often by the 
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Д few fulfil all whree of these conditions. It will be noticed 
ə that the ‘conquests of the nineteenth century have not 
beeh, as & rule, taken from European rivals as in the 
eighteenth ceptury. For there was no longer any real 


cter of » 


and commerce, and it has only been of our 19th century 
-recenb years thet her monopoly in these 059e , 
directions has been tlayersed. The conayests, егете, 
_ of tlie last’ century were made generally in wars against 
М petty nitive rulers or worn-out empires: as often as not 
` they were Drought absut"by a policy of commercial 
obstruction. Trade and the flag have enjoyed an inti- 
‘mate association: commerce has at times been the pre- 
cursor, at other times the follower of empire. Sometimes 
Great Britain has conquered new territories, and so 
оре new markets to her commerce; sometimes she 
^, has conquered a country peacefully by commerce, and so 
ч “paved the way for its absorption in the empire. 

o The area of thea British Empire is now more than 
; 


жс, 


o» 


з ne 5 3 Е 
eleven millions of square miles, and its population about 
450 millions? mazing increase 
f \ lions," The amazing EON E on 

> during the ninetéehth century may be tion of British 

3 о : À : O Empire to-day. 

cgnveniently noticed in connection with 

$ tie fowr main groups: India, Canada, Australasia, and 


Africa. 


` necessity ‘bf self-defence rather than from inclination, 
^ untibit has spread east and west over growth d the 
the neighbouring: states of Burmah and 19th century 
'Beluchistan. Iteis a dependency pure and simple, not a 
settlement for.svhite men, but a conquered country held 
Фуу force of arms. Notwithstanding its autocratic dot 
systeiu of..cavernment, India is ruled in the in- 9 i 
terests of the natives rather than of Great Britain. But 


е PR 


m Rather more than’a quarter of the estimAted population of the globe. 
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о Ж. 
each can Бе of service to the other, angilltherefoSs aml 9 
Indian Empire fills а usefuloand important place in, ће’ 0 
world’s ecortsmy. D °° eg di 
Canada has stretched herself out to the west'by tp d 4 f 
ne " РА | 


o multiplication of settlements betveedh eQuebec —t 
nucleus of Canada—and fhe Pacific Ocean. о 
The various provinces have <ormed a federa? " ө 
tið known asthe Dominion of Canada, in which almost <> | 
complete self-government exists under a governor ap-> 
pointed by the Crown. Newfoundland aldne of. our 
* Мога» American colonies remairts outgid&the Federation. a 
~ Australasia includes Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, together with a multitude of small islands, such 
as the Fijis, ant a qportion of the yast fsland 
of New Guinea. "Australia, first discoyered 
by the Portuguese, afterwards visited by the* Dut, had 27 
been colonized by us as a compeysation for the loss Or d 
the United States, but was at first merely utilized, as à , 
convict station. One by one the? several colonigs in® 
Australia sprang up, and they have at last been united 
in a confederation similar in many points to that of 
Canada (1901). Tasmania, - first occupied as a pens? ~ 
colony in 1803, has now joined the federation of Aws- ч 
tralian states. New Zealand, once а conyict station and % 
a dependency of the New South Wales govergment, 
became a separate colony in 1840. A> Rardy sace of ^e 
natives, called Maoris, exists in New ‘Zealand, bub sincè v 
their defeat in & stubbornly-fought wat forty years ggo, = 
they have remained intensely loyal to’Great Britain, and 
share in the self-government which thesolony епјоувл 
The fourth great group of nineteentü-certwry con- 
quests is contained in Africà. Let us take South Africa 
first. Like Canada and Australia, South Afri; a colony 


1 The natives in Australia are rapidly dying out, and have never been prqpértion- 
ately so numerous as those of New .aland, since our occupation of the onpi =) = 


(0) Caifzaa. 


е; 


(с) Australasia. 
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' proper’ and nét a dependency, ‘and like (апада, Cape 

* Colony, the nucleus of British South Africa, j 

was gained ру conquest.’ ¿But the Dutch colu- 
a nists, who preceded us there, have been more: difficult to 

| ‘work with than the French in Canada, while the enor- ' 
| » mous native population furnishes problems of govern- 
Г * rient which Бойс Canada and Australia have happily 


(d) Africa. 


been without. In spit* of such difficultiessthe extension 
of? British Tule in this quarter of the globe has been 
remarkable and the greater portion of South Africa to 
о, Lake Tanganyik& in Central Africa is now painted red. 
The work of expansion was completed by the annexation 
of the South African Republics after the late Boer War. 
But nòt mergly in the south of the African 
r 9 5 The scramble 
confinent have there beeh large accessions for Africa 
of territary fn the nineteenth century. Much 929 ШШШ 
wo land has also» been acqyixed in the east, west, and north, 
o but in, these quarters other powers—notably France and 
*Germgny—have eagerly participated in the scramble for 
„o Africa which began some twenty years ago, and have 
` snatched large, stretches of territory in the “ Dark Con- 
^^ tent” German East Africa unfortunately separates 
th}, British possessions in the south and east from each 
Gotiier, Kat our power extends from our East African 
possessions due north to the Mediterranean through the 
^" Soudan and Ебурь In the west our only colonies at 
° the beginning of the third period of British colonization 
збо Gambia,Sicrra Leone, and the Gold Coast; but 
during late years? vast tracts in Nigeria have been 
acquiredgand thenative states in the Niger basin have 
been divided ino spheres of influence between England 
afd Framce. © X 
Such, bi-Sy, are the more important colonies which 
е 


Је 


т 


? ake “ 
<> 1 Froia,fhe Dutch in the French Revolutionary wars. It was returned for а time 


ta them, but has been permánently ours since 1814 
' 
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‘together make up Greater Britain. British hitzon exe 
as been successfil, while that ôf her are: 0 ) 
ecessors failed chiefly because im the Exglish; | 

or rather British people, a gréater number of PA 

2° the necessáry characteristics have ben jgiited than im" 7" 

any other nation. Though deficient in that easy adapta- о 
bility so conspicuous in the French celonists of the best ^ а 
56:5, the British have displayed t the other requisite quali- "> 
ties in a marked degree:—(1) Being" 2, mixed breed, they, ч 
have shown a greater vitality and enterprise than these 
races, whose origin is less diverse. Thu fact that Great ғо. 
Britain is an island has also multiplied the energy of her ` 
sons, for history has shown that maritime states throb 
with the intensest life. (2) The British have displayed 
a greater readiness to emigrate than other races, “and * 
they have had the strength of chavacter te Caney their ° » 
homes and associations with them across the seas" (3) 2^ | 
, 


Why 
colonization 
has been 
successful. 


Like other maritime states in ancient,and modern times, 
they have evinced a marked aptitude for trade; but, еу’ j 
have traded less selfishly than the Portuguese and more _ J 


honestly than the Dutch. (4) They possess a great E i. 
capacity for fighting. From Blenheim to Waterloo thes ' 


superiority of the British infantry was well шааф, 5 i 
and is not yet surpassed, while the race as a whole his % 
the fighting instinct without which it would have been F 


impossible to subdue so large a portion eof the earths = 
surface. (5) Finally, to atone for the latk°Sf that ~ 
assimilating power which is so conspiéuous i in thé Latin? à 

| 


races, the British have possessed thecBeutonic faculty « of 
government to an extraordinary exteat. The? are in 
modern times the nation which most xearlye resembles 
the Latins of old, just as tile French have been sanewha 
truly compared to the ancient Greeks. _ s= 


> 
1 The Prussian infantry, when led by Frellerick the бл, can айо 
, can alon РА 
the British in the eighteenth centtyy, and even they posSessed less Wee with) y 


è 0 g 
7 
a0 г 
б, Sih goverring power has two sides—ability to govern 
@ “subject races with strength; method, and justice, and on 
‘the other “Бапа capacity, to develop for great ООО 
the use of its'sons at home and in the 05 the governing 
5a *~ colunies representative institutions of a British race. 
proved efficiency, which render self-government practical 
and safe. The majority of colonies proper have now 
» received constitutions of this kind, and the authority“ of 
„the home government has been in such cases reduced 
‘to a.mininium. But unity of interest and of race is a 
« tighter bond than any governmental one. This unity 
finds its fullest expression in a sentiment of*loyalty to 
, the British Crown, and with the colonies the king's 
^^ wishes will go further than the authority of Parliament? 
o The aim of every imperialist statesman is to attach the 
es colofies.to the home-coantry by every tie of modern 
affection and interest, „and, if possible, to T™Peralism 
y devise some system of government in which the whole 
cempire may have a share. Perhaps the federation move- 
ment in Canada and Australia may turn out to have 
* ?" Been the prologue of a greater and imperial federation. 
-=o Such consolidation would add greatly to the strength of 
uis empire for defence, and to present a formidable front 
Gis the Pest method of avoiding war in these days of 
qe armedopeace. The interests of the British Empire are 
* opposed to wat, ог, having conquered many territories, 
ə ske requires a long period of peace wherein to pursue 
"her péculiar mission of spreading law and order, and 
] developing indust-;es within her boundaries. outlook for 
The ‘Iey:note of “the empire is progress, and tHe future. 
although,she must not shrink from an appeal to the 
sword yhen honour or real interest is at stake, yet 
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1 Of course, technically, tiis sentimvat involves a fiction, inasmuch as by our con- 
E stitutioa the king can have no wishes in matters of government which are not those 
of, his ministers and Parliament. 
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frequent wareis incompátible with the highest 6. CSS. 
Tf these congiderations remdin fixed in the minds of, our e E 


statesmen, HE is reasonable to suppose that great develop- 

Perhaps the British. Empire bas not | 

ә yet reached the zenith of its greftütess. “Perhaps its: 
fuésre may be even more glorious than its past. 


„ments await us. 
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Ghagan, the, 103, 
Chaldiran, battle“bf, тоб. 
Chálons, battle of, 35. 
Quem of Reunicn, 156: 
ampagne, Countyjof, 52, 58. 
Champlain; ‘Samuel de, 266. 
Channel, the English, 36, 50, 126, 187, 236. 
Charlemagne. See Charles the Great. 
Charleroi, 154. o 
Charles Martel, 49, 113- 2 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne): 49, 50, 
63, 68, 70, 71, 75, 86, 98, 171, 237- 
Charles of Anjou, 57. 
Charles the Fat. Ж i А-ы 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 9% 117. 
Charles VIII eZ France, 6o. 
Charles IX of France, 13 
Charles X of France, 18 
Charles I of England, 147. 
Charles II of England, 151, 153, 154, 157, 


134. 
249. 


269. Я zi 
Charles V, Emperor (I of Spain), ch. viii, 
8 i, & 75, 100, 110, 107. 
Charles VI, Emperor (Kichauke Charles), 
159, 160, 161, 163, 166, 167, 169, 170, 206, 
б 


207. 

Charles П of Spain, 159, 160, 161. 
Charles III of Spain, 214, 223. 

Charles, Prince (Karl of Lorraine), 219, 220. 
Charles XII of Sweden, 177, 244- 
Charter, Great, 44. 

China, Chinese Empire, 182, 264. 
Chinese, Great Wall of, 98. 

Ch 

Chi 


ristian IV of Denmark, 140. < 

ristianity, Christians, 11, 31, 33, 35,37 
61, 62, 71, 90, 171. 

Christina (Queen of Sweden), 141. 

Chorasmians, the, 8 

Chosroes (King of Persia), 103. . 

Chotusitz, battle of, 209. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 27, 28. 

Cid, the, 114. 

Cimbri, the, 27. 

Circassia, Circassian, 9o, 181. 

Cisalpine Republic, 232, 237- 

Clairvaux, 80. 

Claude de Guise, 133. 

Clement VII (Pope), 120. 

Cleopatra (Queen of Egypt), 22. 

Clive, Robert, 271, 272. 

Closterseven, Convention of, 216. 

Clovis (King of the Franks), 49. 

Сиве; river, 32. 

Cifut, or Canute (King of England), 38. 

Cochin China, 265. 

Code Civile, or Code Napoleon, 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 148, 152, 


235, 259. 
Эв, 466, 


267. 
Coligny, Admiral, 134. 
Columbus, Christopher, 116, 262. 
Committee of Public Safety, 228, 229. 
Commonwealth (in England), 268. 
Compromise, the, 128. 
Concordat, the, 235- 
Condé, Louis I, Prince de, 134. 
Condé, Louis 11, Prince de, 143, 154: 
Confederation of the Rhine, 237, 238, 240, 
247, 259. 
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t 
Confessor, Edward the (King of England), 


Connecticut, 268, 275. 
Constantine (Roman Fmperor), 33, 62, 05. 
Constantine, Palzolegus (Eastern Em- 
peror), тот, 103. 
Constantinople, 33, 62, 67, 85, 86, 95, 96, 97, 
, тот, 102, 103, 267, 174, 178, 181, 183, 
184, 189, 198, 199, 200, 202. 
Sonsulate, the, 234. 
Convention, the, 228, 229, 230, 231. 
Copenhagen, 166. 
Contec’ Qui hs, Caliphate of, 
‘ort Caliphs, iphate of, 114, 115. 
Соно за xe м 
Cornwallis, Lord, 281, 2825. 
Coromandel, 2 
Corsica, 239, 231% 
Cortes, the, 117. 
Cossacks, 180, 245; 
Counter Reformation, the, 66, 135, 138. 
Crassus, Marcus Licinius, 28, 
Creasy, Sir Edward, 178. 
Crete, 112, 184. 
Crimea, 104, 18c. 
Crimean War, 1889106, 196, 197. 
Croatia, Croatians, 216. 
“Cromwell, Oliver (Lord Protector), 151, 
153, 269. E 
Crusades, the, ch. vi, & 56, 233. 
Cuba, 223, 263. 
Culloden, battle of, 216. 
Cumberland, Б 
Cumberland, Duke of (‘Royal Butcher"), 
215, 216. 
Curacao, 265. 
Cyprus, 82, ттт, тот, 284. 
Cyrus (King of Persia), 98. 
‹ 


Dacia, 32. 

Daghestan, 18r. 
Dalmatia, 84, 237. 
Damascus, 80, 184. 
Damascus, Sultans of, 88. 
Damietta, 86, 88. 

- Danelagh, 37. : 
Danes in England), 15, 37, 51, 59. 
Danube, 97, 164, 181, 191, 195, 199, 202, 
Danubian Principalities, 190, 195. 
Dardanelles, 188, 195, 200. 

Daun, Marshal, 215, 221, 222. 

Dauphiné, о. 

Davoust (or Davout), Marshal, 238. 

D'Estrées, Marshal, 216. 

De Witt, grand Pensionary, 155. 

Deccan, the, 272. 

Delaware, 275. 

Denmark, Danes, 38, 71, 140, 141, 251. 

Dettingen, battle of, 210. 

Diarbekar, 106. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, 264. 

Diocletian (Roman Emperor), 33- 

Directory, the, 230, 231, 234. А 

Disraeli, Benjamin (Earl of Beaconsfield), 
198, 200, 201. 

Djem, Prince, 105. 

Djezzar Pasha, 233. 

Dnieper, river, 179, 181. f 
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Dniester, river, 180. 
Dobmadscha, the, 
Dominica (island), 282, 283. 
Domitjan (Roman Emperor), 31. © E 
Don John of Austria, 111,122, 130. œ B p. 
DonfPhilip эт. . ў б Д. 
Dover, Treaty of, 154. 

Dragut, Admiral, 110. 


М gi 
Drake, Sir Fandi, 17, 8. E nena | 


я сър, 
24 А ° 


Dresden, 178, 215. „ 
Dresden, battle of, 247. о. 
Dresden, Peace of, 210. j 2 
Dunkirk, 126, 1519154. 
DunstanArchbishop, 37. Я 
Dupleix, Yoseph, 211, 2716 
Duquésne, Fart, 272. rS 
Dutch. Sce Holland. AE 


East Anglia,.37. G 
des India Company, 267 2 o| 
častndies. See Indies. 
Eastern Arclpelago, 264, 265. Я 
Eastern Empire, 34, 63, 67, 68, 84, 25 95* 
96, дот, 103, 104, тїт. Ste also Byzan-o 
= tine Empire. 


«Eastern Kingdom, 69, 70. 
Eastern Question, 178, 189 
Е Ж, ^ 


river, 50, 245. 

78, 8o. 
Edgar (King England), 37, © 9 D 
Edict of Nantes, 137, 146/557. | 
Edict of Restitutich, 140, тт. * | 
Edicts%af Toleration, 139, 135, 136. o 
EdmunG?>Duke of York, 46. c 
Edmund (King®f England), 37. 
Edward the Confessor (King of Egland), 


Edward the Elder (King of England], 37. 
Edward I of сае (к T 89. glandis E 
Edward IT of England, 45. ue en 


Edward ITI of Englatel, 4o, 45, 46, 58, 59. 
Edward УП of England, 4o. ~ 22254 

27 
Egmont, Count, 128. 2 . 
Egypt, Egyptians, 21, 22, 29, 33, 8o, $ 


Egbert (King of Wessex), 37. 
83, 86, 87, 88, 95, тоб, >e, 188-188, 200° у 


81, 183-203. 
b 


e 


233; 234. 235, 239, 257, 287. * е 
Egyptian Expedition (Napoleon's), 233,234. i 
Elba, island of, 249, 251, 252. = | 

* Elbe, river, so, 239. "e s jp Ue us 


Eleanor of Acquitaine, 54., = 

Electoral Colle е, 139. e 

Electors of Holy Roman Empire, 116, 139. | 

Elizabeth (Сатка), 223. e t e 

Elizabeth Tudor (Quetn of England), 46: A 
47, 122, 125/426, 127, 131, 134, 13:5? 136, . 
2172, 268. м $ 

Elster, river, 2470, £ 

England, English, chaps. ii and xiii, & 51, 
54, 56, 59, 61, 620.65, 74. 86, 117, 122, 
125, 126, 127, 133, 137, 149, 131, 152, 1534. 
154, 155, 157, 100, 162, 163, 162, 168, 169, => 
174, 178, 182, 183, 188-195, 199, 200, 208, 
210, 211, 213, 214, 223, 220. эро, 22, 235, 


236, 237, 239, 240, 257, agi, 258. See 
alsp.Creat Brun. — 7 

Frtoghrul (Sultan), 93, 94- “> 

Essex, 37. = à 
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o Esthonia, 177- o Frgude, the, 151? 154, 155. 
o , EtruxiaEtruscans, 12, т Furnes, 168. а " 
5 Eugene Beaubarais (Ndpoleon's step-Son), „| Fürstenbund, the (League of Princes), 226. 
| o rg re Fury, the Spanish, 130. 
L » EugBle, Princes 163, 164, 166. s ^ 
1 Euphrates, пїуег,®%2, 97. b Gallia Cisalpina, 19. - 
К Eytsham, ‘battle of, 44 Gallipoli, 95. 
* Gxarclata of Ravenna, 63, 67. Gama, Vasco da, 264 o 
oy > Eythu, battle of, 39. о Gambia, 287. 0 
] . * * Ganger, Rolf the, 51. 7 
AS Farnese, Alexander. Sce Parma. Ganges, river, 98. xA 
» Farnese, Elizabeth, 170. (у Gascony, 54, 59. z 
‘3 - Batimid Caliphate, o, 8; Gaui, Gauls, 14, 15, 35) 49, 57, 69, 150. 
Fauzi, Achmed Pasha, * Gaunt, John of, 46. А 
“an ° Ferdinand (V of Aragon, I of Spain), 114, | Gemblours, battle ef, ro. 25 
Әле» 115, 116, 119, 21 o Genoa, Genoese, 95, 116, 231, 250, 262. 


2. 
Fardina&d І (Ну Roman Effiperor), 109, 


e Gat) 122. _ 

?. Fstdinand ЇЧ (Holy Roman Emperor), 139, 
141, 142, 144. тэ, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, 222. 
Fernando Po (island), 263. g 
Feudalism, 42, 43, 59. 


o 


Fiji Islands, 286. 
"Finland, 177, 181. 
Flagstaff Bastion, 194. 
Flandero, Fleming, 117, 130, 208. 
Florence, 119. (й 
Floridas, the, 257, 283. y 
Fojth, rth of, 32. der 
France, сп chaps. iif, ix, xiij and 
‚ 1-37, 65, 70,1, 74, 85, 86, 89, 
97, 110, 113, 1189119; 120, 121, 12@ 125, 
Q141, 142, 143, 173, 174, 180, 183, 4/6, 187, 
188-195, 198, 200, 201, 20% 208, 209, 210, 
‘ 211, 233) 214, 215, MO, 218, 222, 223, 261, 
2 dt 275, 280, 281, 282, 285, 284, 287, 


u 
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288.0 
Franche Comté (Free County of Burgundy), 
59, 70, 117, 150, 155- 
Francis I (Holy Roman Emperor), 210. 
.. Francis II (Holy Koman Emperor), 76, 
хз. зэр. 
TShcis I (of France), 118, 119, 120, 121, 133. 
I FYincis П (of France), 133. 
_, Franconia, Mouga of, 72. 
$9 Frank, Franks, 35; 49, 50, 51, 63, 68, 78, 


m Во, бт. 
Frederic» (Elector Palatine), 139, 141. 
, Frederik I (Holy Rgtaan Emperor—Bar- 
> = barossa), 64, 73, 81/82, 87, 121. 
Epederickebt (Bly Roman Emperor), 58, 
65, 73, 87. 
аур { of Prussia (jrd,lector Freder- 
ick), «204. S 
Frederick IT of Prussia (Tbe Great), ch. 
xi, 101, 238, 288. 4 
1 Frederick-William of Prussia (Great Ele 
tor), 2 e 
Frederick William I of Prussia (King), 205, 
К 206, 207, 268." 
4 кедес William XII of Prussia (King), 
© 238, 245.8 
Freibugz, 168. 
rench, Рик. 2. 
French, the. Ci Bo A 
. French Colonies, 266, 267-273. 
4 Friedland, battle of, 239. 4 


' 


| 260. ) 
У Germany, Germans, 32, 33, 


George 111 (King of England), 276. 
George William (Elector of randenburg), 


141, 204. 
Georges, the, of England, 48. 
Georgia Я in Caucasus, 181. 
Georgia (8) in U.S-À., 275, 281. A 
German Empire= Holy, Roman Empire, 


q.v. Й 
German Empire (тойегт),76, 203, 227, 


34» 49, 50, 69, 
7°, 71; 72, 73» 74, 75, 76, 86, 87, 118, 120, 
тат, 122, 133, 134, 136, 138-145, 149, 157, 
162, 163, 164, 171, 173, 178, 198, 200, 2 
222, 230, 234, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 
245, 246. 247,248, 250, 251, 252, 259, 287. 

Ghent, 118. 

Ghent, Pacification of, 130. 

Gibbon, Edmund, 102, 103. 

Gibraltar, 163, 169, 270, 281, 282, 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 127, 268. 

Gladiator's War, the, 26. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 198, 

Goa, 264 

Godfrey de Bouillon, 77, 79: 

Gold Coast, 287. 

Golden Horde, 172. 

Golden Horn, 102. 


Goree, 283. 
Goths, 26, 34, 114. . 
Gracchus, Caius, 24, 25. 


Gracchus Tiberius, 24, 25. 
Grafton, Duke of, 278. 
» Granada, 114, 115. 
Grand Alliance, 162. 
Gravelines, battle of, 126. ч 
Great Britain, British. See Britain. 
Greece, Greek, 17, 33, 97, 178, 183, 202, 
251, 261, 288. 
Greek 
Greek cities, 17. 
Greek civilization, 11, 
Greek Empire. See 
Byzantine Empire. 
Greek War of Independence, 184. 
e regory the Great \Роре), 62. 
Gregory VII (Pope), 64; 72- 


urch, 189. 


эз. 
Eastern Empire and 


Grenville, George, 277- 
Grouchy, Marshal, 254. 
Guiana, Dutch, 265. 
Guinea, Gulf of, 263. 
Guinea, New (island), 286. 


d ad 


Guipuscoa, 16r. 

Guise, Henry of, &c., 

Guises, the, 126, 133, 136. 

Gustavus Adolphus (King of Sweden), 140, 
141,142. А 


b 


Hadrian (Roman Emperor), 32. 

Hamilcar, 18. — 

Eannibal, 18. 

Hanover, Hanoverians, 162, 214, 215, 216, 
222-437, 239, 252. 

Hanover House of, 40, 43, 

Hapsburgs, бо, бт, 75, 76, 109, 118, 120, 

44:35; 


Hassan, 102, 

Hastenbeck, battle of, 216. 

Hastings, battle of, 38. 

Hawkins, Sir John, 127, 268, 

Hayti. See San Domingo. 

Heavy Brigade, charge of, 192. 

Heidelberg, League of, r21. 

Heilbron, League of, 142. 

Hellespont, 04. ^ 

Henry the Fowler, 70. 

Henry of Guise, 136. 

Henry, Prince (the navigator), 263. 

Henry, war of the three Henries, 136. 

Henry I of England, s4. 

Henry 1I of England, 40, 43, 54, 56. 

Henry Ш of England, 44, 87- 

Henry IV of England, 45. 

Henry V of England, 45, 59- 

Henry VI of England, 40, 45, 59. 

Henry VII of England, 45, 46. - 

Henry VIII of England, 47, 119. 

Henry II of France, 118, 121, 133. 

Henry III of France, 133, 135, n 

Henry w of Tenes eny of Navarre), 
134, 136, 137, 138, 145, 146, 149, 151, 266. 

S IH ГАБ Roman Emperor), 72. 

Henry vi oly Roman Emperor), 72. 

Henry VI (Holy Roman Emperor), 83. 

Heptarchy, the, 37. 

Heraclius (Eastern Emperor), 103. 

Herzegovina, 104, 196, 197, 202. 

Highlanders, 191. 

Hildebrand, Pope (Gregory VII), 64, 72. 

Historical Geography of British Colonies 
(Lucas), 284, 

Hittin, battle of, 81. 

Hochkirch, battle of, 221. 

Hohenfrieberg, battle of, 210. 

Flohenlinden, battle of, 234. 

Hohenstaufen, House of, 73. 

Hohenzollern, House of, 76, 204, 207. 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, House of, 197. 

Holland, Dutch, 71, 124, 127-132, 134, 144, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 160, 162, 168, 
169, 174, 175, 178, 180, 210, 229, 232, 235, 
240, 251, 252, 255, 261, 264, 265, 266, 269, 
270, 273, 280, 281, 286, 287, 288. 

Holland. colonies of, 265-206. 
ly Alliance, 183. а 

Ноу Land, ch. a passin, & 56, 77, 114. 

Holy League, 119. 
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Holy Places, 189, 192: ^ 
Hol Roman Empjresch. у, & 64, Bes ° 
a 214, 218, 237. a 
"Holy War, 114. 
Hon; kong, 284. `? E 
Hordce (Quintus Horatius Flaccus), 312, 
Horn, Count, 128. ° UA 
Hospitallers, Knjghts (of St. Joho); 
9, 105, 115 2%}, 233. ^ 
Howe, Genda, 280. s 
Hubertsberg, Peace of, 223. 
Hudson's Bays 169, 270. 
Hugh Capet, 51, ga. Q 
Hugh tha Great, 51% 
Huguencs, 124, 131, 132-137, 146, 147, 
1577 к = C 
Hume, Martin, 123. ещ. 
Hundred Years’ War, 45, 58, so. 2 
Hungary, Hungarians, 32, 72, 96, 109, 109, 
107, 169, 110, 111, 1132 
Hungary, kings of, 84, VS тоо. 
су 
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Huns, 35. 
Hunyadi, John, 99, тоо, 104. . 
Hyder Ali; 282. B 


Peninsula. See Spam.” 

im, Grand Vizier, 110. 

im Pasha, 184, 1897182, 188. — * 
IcoiSum, battle of, ж 
Iconium, Sultans of b 
Ides of March (Mar. 15, {у n.G2-30. 
Illyrian Provinces?241, 247. ~ 
Imperszor, зт. e 

Incas of еги, 262. о 


Independence, Beclagation of (in America), 


280. 
Independeree, War of (in America), ch. 
iib Pi, & 180. : ? 

» 179, 182, 211, 214, 223, 233, 239, 257, 
261, 264, 265, 268, 271, 272, 273, 202, 285, 

284, 285. ^ 

Indies, East, 116. See also under Ind 
Indies, West, 116, 223, 262, 265, 268, 


283. 
Indo-European, 12. 
Ingria, 177. а 
Inkermann, battle of, 192, 193, 194. 
Innocent III (Pope), 56, 65, 71, [^ 85. 
Inquisition, the, 124, 128. e 
Institutes of Mohamtoed II, 97. — ' 
Invalides, Eglise des, 256. z 
Investiture Cofitest, 72. Mat t 
Ireland, 41, 126, 157, 271. 
Isaac. See Anglus. е с 
Isabella (Queen of Spain), 114, 115; 116 
262. ЕЗ f 


Iser, river, 234. * 
lsam,94,95 ^ 
Istria, 237. 

Italy, Italians, ch. ipassi. & 6o, 62, 63, 
64, 73, 74, 86, 104, 117, 110, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 141, 150, 157, 162, 163, 166, 170; 
178, 208, 211, 231, 232, 234, 247, 250, 251, 
253, 259- е, 

Italy, Nz poleon’ 
2509,22 E 

Italy; new kingdom of (from 1861), 66, 260. 

Ivan II, Czar (the Great), 172. 
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Ivan We ex (ge Terrible), Ign Empe 30 Constantinople, 85, 86, 


Iyry, battle of, 137.9 С) 


Q 
S 
Jacobins, 227, 228, 229- 
gra. 187, 233. 
Jamaica, 269. 
James І of Scotland and I of. England, 
7126, 139, 140, (7,275: — 
Јаде VÍ of 8сойа\ and 1 of England, 


1575. 
аиа 
Jassy, Peace of, 180. €^ 
+ Java, 265. о 
ena, battle of, 238. A », 
'fenghiz Khan, $8, 93, 98, 172. 
Jerome. See Buonaparte. 
Jerusalem, 77, 79, 81, 83, 87, 189. 
Jerusalem, Кіп Әт of, 79, 81, 86, 9o. 
pus Order of, 66, 138, 212. › 
loan of Arc, 59. © 
» Joanna (of Spain), 116. 
sohn QS CTS 40, 44, 56, 59- 
John George? Elector of Saxony, 141. 


John, Knights of St. (Hospitallers), 79, So 


89, 204, 2317 СЪ AA 
Јер Bavaria (Electoral Prince] 159, 


Joseph Hg Holy; Roman Emperor), 169 
oseph Js Holy; Roman Emperor), 1 
Joseph TI (Ау Romae Emperor), 
Joseph Buonaparze, g.v- 
Josephine Beauharnais 
Buonaparte. 


Judes) 27. 


> 
(Emprias), See 


е 
a 


uli Cæsar, 28, 49, 98. 


> 
m Jue 138, ao7. ° 


ulius II (Pope), бб. 


Kamel (Sultan of Bgypt), 86, 87. 


>». Kars, 181, 202. 


“Gazan, 172. 
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Pedfeof 180. и 


Kuilistan, тоб. 
Kutchuk-Kainardji, 


La Hogue, battle of, 157, 270. 
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<La Rochelle, 134, 147. T 
Ladies’ асе. See Treaty ү Cambray. 
Ladiglaus, King of Hungary, \ 
Lantastricz) "ago, 40, 45, 47, 5K- > 
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tin Church. See Roma holic 
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Latin League, 12- 

Latin races, 288. 

Latins, 12, 15, 17, 24. 

Latins Crusaders, cil. vi, passim. 

Latium, 12. 

Laudohn (or Loudon), General, 222. 

Lazarus, King of Servia, 96, 97- Е, 

Leagues. See each separately. à 
battle of, 73- 


Leoben, 232. ^ 

Leon, kingdom of, 114. 17) 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, 

Leopold I (Holy Roman 
160, 161. 

Lepanto, battle of, 111, 122, 13¢) 

Lepidus (Triumvir), зо. 

Leuthen, battle of, 219, 220, 221. 

Lexington, battle of, 279. 

Levant, 107. A 

Liberation, War of, 183, 260. 

Liege, 254- 

Liegnitz, battle of, 222. 

Light Brigade, charge of, 192. 

Ligny, battle of, 254- 

Lionne, 152, 156. 

Lisbon, 126. 

Livonia, 177. . . 

Livy (Titus iann зг. 

Lobowitz, battle of, 215. 

Lodi, battle of, 232. B 

Lombard kingdom, 63, 68. 

Lombards, the, 63- 

Lombardy (modern), 73, 119, 232, 250. 

London, 174, 236. 

London, Convention of, 186, 187. 

Lorraine, 49, 51, 133, 150, 156, 161 

Louis V of France, 51- 

Louis VI of France, 52. 

Louis VII of France, 54, 56 

Louis VIII of France, 57. 

Louis IX of France, 57, 88, 89. 

Louis XI of France, 59. 

Louis XIII of France, бт, 133, 145, 

Louis XIV of France, 59, 145, 147; 
150-171, 212, 267, 269. 

Louis XV of France, 213, 214. 

Louis XVI of France, 180, 228, 229. 

Louis XVIII of France, 249, e 

Louis Buonaparte (King of Hol land), 240. 

Louis Napoleon 111 (Emperor of France), 


186, 190. E 
Louis Philippe (King of France), 186, 249, 


Е) ; 
npe 159, 


189. 
148 


md 
Lósie, Marie (Empress). See Buonaparte, 
Louisiana, 257, 272. 

Louvois, Marquis de, 157. 
Lübeck, Treaty of, 140. 
Luneville, Peace of, 234- 
Lusatia, 2442 

Luther, Martin, 66, 1 


t 2 цг. 
Lutheran princes (in ermany), 121, 
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Lutherans, Lutheranism, 2,752, 138, о, | Mexico, 26s › © 
WEGE EU Mile "Kiedom, the, 69, » 
Lützen, Battle of (1632), 142. Milan, 108, 237. +! n 
Lützen, battle of (1813), 246. eM “Duchy of, 117, 119. » 
Mila/2se, the, 161, 168. 


Macao, island of, 264. 

Macaulay, Lord, бт, 164, 208, 212, 216, 224. 

Macedonia, Macedon, 21, 22, 202. 

Macks General, 236, 238. 
acra, river, x 

acrdeira, island of, 264. 

Madre, 211, 282. 

Madrid, 166. 

Madrid, Treaty of, ттд, 120. 

Mace hs, Caius Cilnius, 31. 

Magdeburg, 114, 204. — 7p. 

Magdeburg, siege of, тут. 

Mama Carta | seat "Charter), 44 

Malimoud П ($айап), os, 184, 185, 186. 

Maine, 54, 5 

Шой, че pr 

Talik 5 

Malplaque:, Battle of, 167. 

Malta, 79, 111, 231, 284. 

Mamelukes, 82, 90. 

Mamelukes, Egyptian, 89, go, 105, 106, 
233, 257. 

Manchuria, 182. 

Mansourah, 88. 

Mantua, 168, 232. 

Mantua, siege of, 232. 

Maoris, the, 286. 

Marcus Antonius. See Antony. 

Marcus Aurelius (Roman Emperor), See 
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